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TO THE READER 


The Red Indian, as our frontiersman forefathers found him, knew 
much about weather, woods, prairies, and wild animals. Hunters and 
trappers of European extraction, living in and on the wilderness, also 
came in time to know much of its secrets. Man cannot live day by day 
in any kind of an environment without acquiring a large store of the 
wisdom of experience. Much more will this be so if he have to live 
actively, competitively, adaptively, in that environment. 

Every reader of this book already knows at least as much about 
societies as Indian and immigrant hunter knew about forests and wild 
animals. You have lived since birth in social groups; and you have lived 
often and much in vital relations of coOperation and of striving within 
them. Whether you are conscious of it or not, you already possess much 
social wisdom. Technically, you are not a sociologist any more than the 
Indian, rich in experience and nature lore, was a botanist or ornithologist. 
But you are rich in the raw materials out of which sociology is made. If 
you have some of the qualities of the student, some powers of reflection, 
analysis and synthesis, and some standards of evaluation—if you have 
these a word, a question, a formula, or a simple principle stated will often 
be sufficient to cause large areas of your experience to fall into order, and 
to interpret itself as scientific data, leading easily, perhaps, to compre- 
hensions of generalization and law. 

The least experienced reader of this book also knows much about 
education. All your life you have been under educational agencies and 
influences—in your home, in the neighborhood, at school, in church, and 
while at work. Here, too, you are the possessor of a wealth of data— 
bits of experience, prejudices, beliefs, generalizations. Much of this may 
be unassimilated. Much of it may be held like seeds in storage so dry 
and cold that no germination is possible. But it is, nevertheless, all very 
valuable material for thinker and student to use—and every teacher, 
actual or potential, is such a thinker and student perforce. 

This book has been planned, therefore, for readers known to be 
already unwittingly rich in certain kinds of sociological and educational 
experience. They are already members of many social groups; they have 
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shared in uncounted social processes both as controlled and as controllers 
—as subject and as agent; they have always lived in a very net-work of 
social relationships, including the educational, which are capable of being 
disentangled and ordered, very much as we can imagine early botanists 
ordering and interpreting the countless data of the flora all about them. 

At the beginning of each chapter is a series of questions, sometimes 
amplified into “problems.” No reader can answer all of these, but every 
reader can give provisional answers to many. Some are still unanswerable 
in any strictly scientific sense by the sociologist, but every day men some- 
where have to guess at answers in order to proceed with living and with 
work. 

This is in fact chiefly a book of problems. Designed primarily for 
teachers or for persons in the later stages of preparation for teaching, it 
includes discussions of the many problems of educational values and 
objectives with which makers of text-books, courses, and curricula are 
now concerned. 

Many of the problems here discussed are, obviously, of a nature that 
will require the time and efforts of specialists for their final solution. The 
rank and file of teachers cannot be expected to do the experimental work, 
nor to effect the administrative readjustments that are required, either to 
solve the problems indicated, or to carry into practice the solutions tenta- 
tively reached. Why then should a book of this character be prepared 
for, and recommended to, teachers? The reasons are to be found chiefly 
in the present stage of evolution of education. It is not practicable yet 
to get on in education in the same way that we get on in medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, navigation, or even in the conduct of war. In these fields 
special agencies of investigation, experimentation, and publicity have been 
developed and speedy application of their findings can readily be made. 

Notwithstanding that the amount of money spent upon the public 
schools of the United States now approximates one thousand million 
dollars annually, education is necessarily far behind those other fields of 
organized human effort as respects facilities for research and means and 
disposition for the application of the results of research. As yet, we 
possess very few genuine experimental schools and, with rare exceptions, 
these are not well organized and sustained. Systematic study of educa- 
tional problems must still be undertaken largely by private and, often, 
individual effort. Even the very norms and methods of that systematic 
research are as yet largely lacking. 

How then does progress come in education? It comes by much the 
same methods that in former decades or centuries prevailed in the other 
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fields of human activity named above. As formerly in those fields so 
now in education we find ourselves in the presence of a great body of 
customs and traditions, some probably valid, many probably invalid. 

From time to time there springs up in some quarter a conviction that 
changes are necessary. Certain persons begin to agitate for these changes. 
If their enthusiasm is great, their endurance strong, and they are able to 
give convincing reasons for the faith that is in them, they quickly win 
supporters, and presently a well defined social movement is visible. This 
encourages experiments, many of them at first crude and poorly planned. 
Presently these begin to reveal whether or not the new idea or movement 
has sound foundations. Social imitation takes place, progressive indi- 
viduals in backward communities constitute themselves propagandists, and 
gradually progress results. The history of the evolution of education to 
date is filled with examples of these processes—as is also the story of 
progress in the earlier stages of medicine, agriculture, government, and 
transportation. 

The purpose, therefore, of inviting teachers to consider a number of 
the problems that probably will require close examination and solution 
during the next generation, is chiefly to create among them, particularly 
the more progressive, a body of professional public opinion, both as to 
the character of these problems and as to urgency of their early considera- 
tion. These teachers can in turn create public opinion among those lay- 
men with whom they associate, and especially among parents and others 
having keen interest in the advancement of education. Probably one of 
the most important results to be achieved at the present time is a clear 
and definite formulation of these problems. So far as practicable educa- 
tional forecasts ought always to distinguish between the conditions and 
practices which we expect to continue in their present form, and those 
other conditions and practices which we expect to see either profoundly 
modified or else supplanted by new conditions and practices. 


SUGGESTIONS TO STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS USING THIS BOOK 


This book has been prepared primarily for persons who are now 
teachers or who expect soon to become teachers. But it is important that 
the book be properly used by instructors if it is to fulfil its purpose. 

That purpose is primarily to extend the educator’s professional vision 
and to multiply and deepen his professional appreciations. This is not a 
guide-book to management or methods of teaching. It is not a book to be 
studied rigorously and with a view to passing formal examinations. It is 
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expected to enhance professional culture and ideals; and to that end it 
should be read and discussed willingly, appreciatively, and interestedly, 
or else not at all. 

In the early pages of each chapter will be found many “leading” ques- 
tions. Only a very exceptional student can or should “take” all of these 
for reflection and report. Better that each student select or be assigned 
a few, and then, later, in conference let the findings be “pooled” in 
discussion. 

The text itself, apart from the questions, is designed mainly to be sug- 
gestive rather than logically complete. Educational Sociology, though in 
a sense a very juvenile science, is already too comprehensive to admit of 
successful compression into a single text-book, at least if any of its 
flavoring juices are to be preserved. 

Advanced students, and experienced teachers preparing for adminis- 
trative work, who use this book for more rigorous professional purposes 
—namely for guidance in curriculum planning and the critical comparative 
evaluation of subjects of study and courses—are expected to find large 
numbers of initial problems of educational objectives suggested here. 
Theirs will then be the responsibility of prosecuting analysis and con- 
structive thinking farther than the circumstances attending the preparation 
of this book now warrant. 

Appended to each chapter are some references, selected largely because 
of a certain availability and timeliness, which may well be taken up, some- 
times for supplemental reading, and occasionally as a basis for monthly 
or even term reports. 
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SOCIOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


CHAPTER I 
THE MAKING OF A PEOPLE 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1 ke reader of this book already knows much about America and the 
making of that people which we call “Americans.” He knows that 
hardly more than three hundred years ago the only Americans were the 
Indians, whom the invaders found it necessary to displace or absorb in 
order to build up their civilization. He knows that all our beginnings 
were forced to be in most ways simple, crude, and even extemporized, 
because of the necessities of pioneering. But he also knows that the 
early settlers brought with them some of the best tools, much of the 
best knowledge, and nearly all the serviceable arts of Europe. The new- 
comers were old, or rather advanced, in culture, whereas, the Indians 
were young or retarded. No wonder the latter were forced into a 
retreat that continued almost to the end of the nineteenth century! 

The reader also knows much about how “we, the people of the United’ 
States,” made and spread our first settlements; battled for security and 
independence; built roads, cleared forests, and settled to the westward; 
invented machinery; grew wealthy; and finally came to have a voice in 
world affairs. The greatness and wonder of this drama reveals itself to 
most of us only in fragments. If one has read much he recalls how a 
Berkeley, a Cooper, a Parkman, a Whitman, a Turner, a Winston 
Churchill, a Vachel Lindsay, a Meredith Nicholson, or some other inter- 
preter has opened to him a vista, seen as through a window, of the great 
unfolding procession by which we have come to be what we are.* 

The informed reader is abundantly prepared to think of America, first 
in cross-section; and then, if curiosity is aroused over some social phe- 
nomenon, to inquire into its genesis, its evolutional history. Questions 
like the following, which can readily be multiplied, should open the way 
toward sociological interpretations of “The Making of a People.” 


1. As compared with other “large nations,” is America relatively homogene- 
ous as respects: speech, religion, manners, political beliefs, ambitions, culture? 
1The interested reader will find in the fifty pocket-size volumes of the “Yale 
Chronicles Series” accurate, vivid, and very readable accounts of many of the stages 
and personalities in the eyolution of America. 
‘ 3 
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Why? What are noteworthy exceptions, and how are these to be explained 
historically? What does, or what ought, the word “Americanization” mean? 
What sociological reasons prompted Congress recently to impose a variety 
of restrictions on immigration? What would be your reasons for favoring 
(or opposing) such action? 

2. How does America compare with other strong nations as respects: 
wealth; facilities for internal transportation—railroads, highways, automo- 
biles; newspaper readers; literacy; children between twelve and eighteen 
years of age in school; general healthfulness; general culture; criminality ? 

3. Out of your general knowledge, what seem to you to have been the 
effects of: New England’s climate, soil, and access to the sea on the char- 
acter, occupations, and culture of (a) her settlers up to 1815; (b) the sub- 
sequent Irish immigrants; and (c) the later immigrants from the Con- 
tinent? How have the climate, soil, and other geographic conditions of 
the South Atlantic states affected the speech, manners, occupations, and 
religion of (a) the original whites and (b) the imported negroes? 

What are some of the things that have been done to and by America 
because of: the Mississippi River; the fertile Mississippi Valley; the forests 
of Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, and Washington; the gold, silver, and 
copper mines of the western states; the deserts of the Southwest; the 
“frontier”; the great coal and oil deposits? 

4. What proportion of our people are now urban residents? What seem 
to you the real advantages of urban life (convivial, vocational, healthful, 
cultural) to: a child of ten; an unmarried man of thirty of very superior 
mental ability; a married man of thirty of low-grade mental ability, good 
physical strength, and poor enterprise; a cultivated single woman with a 
substantial fixed income? 

Can people with no capital and little special skill “find work” more readily in 
cities or in rural areas? How much faster would you estimate that food produc- 
tion increased than rural population during the last century, thanks to the use 
of farm machinery? 

Are we to expect good or bad, or partly good and partly bad, consequences 
from the “urbanization of our people’? Give reasons. 

5. What are some strongly established “American” standards or ideals as to: 
the monogamous family; freedom of divorce; care and education of children; 
wage-earning work of married women; freedom of women to’ vote, to work, 
and “to do other things just as men do”? What seem to you to be some bad and 
some good tendencies in American family life? What are some probable socio- 
logical causes of these? 

6. What useful functions are served in America by such voluntary or- 
ganizations as: political parties; women’s clubs; Rotary and other men’s clubs; 
secret societies and fraternities; labor unions; social “sets” or cliques ; Granges 
and other farmers’ associations; organizations of various classes of teachers, 
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doctors, business men, research specialists, writers, and hundreds of other 
classes? 

If it seems that collective help must be provided for some afflicted class, a 
new line of thought promoted, or a new political object, how do we proceed? 
Are these methods indicative of too little, too much, or just enough “democ- 
racy’? 

7. “Half the business of the United States is done by corporations.” Do 
corporations seem to you to be on the whole “good” or “bad” for America? 
What kinds of harm do the worst of them do? What kinds of useful service 
do the best of them render? 

Are we ahead of, or behind, the other advanced nations as respects: use 
of power-driven machinery; multiplication of useful inventions; use of “semi- 
skilled” labor? 

8. Do modern farmers produce relatively less or more of what they consume 
than earlier farmers? Why does America specialize so greatly in farm pro- 
duction by localities? Where and what are the chief centers for production 
of raw cotton; copper; iron ore; smelted iron and steel; shoes; watches; 
oranges; apples; range cattle; firearms; automobiles? 

g. Recall some of the noteworthy stages through which we have evolved 
our international relationships. What have been some consequences to us 
in the “making of a people” of: the British and colonial conquest of the 
French; our attainment of national independence; the development of Federal 
government; the reluctance of Anglo-Saxon stocks to intermarry with natives; 
our public land system; the Monroe Doctrine; the “westward” movement? 


AMERICA AS A COMPLEX SOCIETY 


Hundreds of thousands of social groups make up American society. 
There are more than 15,000,000 families. Religious denominations and 
sects run into scores. Every business corporation is a kind of society, as 
well as every factory, railroad system, ship, coal mine, and farm. Tem- 
porarily, at least, the pupils of every school room compose little societies, 
whilst those of the “institution”’—the elementary or high school, libera! 
arts or professional college, trade or technical school—compose large and 
still more enduring “societies.” 

Throughout the land are numberless social groups in which member- 
ship is voluntary and which are usually formed by congenial spirits to 
promote fairly well defined objects. Political parties, social clubs, asso- 
ciations of scholars, “societies” to set machinery in motion for some 
philanthropic object—their name is legion. A democratic social order 
seems to be no less prolific of “societies” than of free discussion.? 

4Consult Ross, Principles of Sociology, Part I, The Social Population. 
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The families of a rural neighborhood have at least “acquaintance” 
relationships with each other; and sometimes, especially in the older 
sections, they continue from the past or develop new organizations to 
meet needs for other “community” relationships. Every rural neighbor- 
hood is a kind of society, even when, as in many western states, its 
strictly local “community” interdependencies seem almost to have reached 
the vanishing point. 

But small towns and cities are not only societies; they have so many 
local “common” functions, private and public, that they become real 
communities. The American state is a “community,” too, since its citizens 
have common responsibilities for the enactment of legislation, the execu- 
tion of governmental functions, and the collective discharge of the many 
other responsibilities that have long impelled men to call this kind of 
community a “commonwealth.” 

Embracing the states and colonial possessions is the Federal Union, 
the national government, with its constitutionally designated “community” 
governmental functions, as well as many others of a non-governmental 
character. Patriots cherish the “nation” because it is big enough and 
strong enough, not only to give us dignity and power in “the community 
of nations,” but also to promote the more far-reaching forms of control, 
cooperation, and progressiveness among us all at home. 

Most of the social groups just named are visible even to the less 
imaginative. They are compact, and have clear boundaries. Nearly 
always their members are keenly conscious of their membership, just as 
they well know the names, leaders, headquarters, symbols, and ideals of 
the respective groups to which they owe loyalty, service, and chastening 
criticism. 

In our democratic society there exist countless other “groups,” largely 
invisible and not easily to be bounded—for it must be remembered that 
where men mutually affect each other, or become even in obscure -ways 
“interdependent,” there we have the social relationships that create actual, 
though unseen, perhaps unfelt, social groups. The buyer and the seller 
in any commercial transactions are, for that purpose even if for no other, 
socially related. Between “original producer” and “ultimate consumer” 
in most modern commercial transactions—involving the transfer of coal 
or coffee or watches, or sermons or newspapers, or transportation, or 
learning—there are often many intermediaries to transport, refine, inspect, 
wholesale, and retail the commodity or service. As respects this service, 
producers, middle-men, and consumers are all interlinked. They con- 
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stitute a kind of social group stretching imaginary hands and eyes and 
voices over the wide gulfs of space or time that separate them. 

Thus we have thousands of producers of cotton cloth in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island who are “socially” dependent on, and therefore related 
to, the producers of raw cotton in the South, hides in the West, and 
wheat in the Northwest, all of which are essential to the prosperity, and 
even the existence, of the workers of New England. 

There are probably millions of wage-earning operatives on railroads 
and in mines in America who have never seen their real employers— 
namely, the stockholders of the corporation. But the economic relation- 
ships thus created are none the less real and involve none the less of 
mutual responsibility, even though they are made obscure and difficult of 
adjustment by their impersonality. 

A highly complex society, or rather society of societies, has evolved in 
the United States. It is now probably the most complex society in the 
world. Aside from our insular possessions, there were in 1920 more than 
105,000,000 individuals of us. We are still rapidly increasing, though 
immigration has been restricted, the birth rate is falling, and the frontier 
with its free land has passed. We are the wealthiest and the most united 
of the large nations. We have no apprehensions of foreign invasion, 
whilst our social machinery for the protection of life, property, and 
reputation works fairly well, in spite of some manifest imperfections. 

A cross-section of the American people would show the same bewilder- 
ing intricacies that are found in the heavens on a clear night. Any adult 
among us can readily trace scores, if not hundreds, of social bonds, group- 
ings, and processes in which he is a part. Each of us can disentangle 
many sociological situations by answering these questions: What are 
your recognized family affiliations? Your relationship to town, city, state, 
nation? Your membership in church, political, fraternal, recreational, and 
cultural organizations? Your dependencies upon employers, co-workers, 
and society at large for economic opportunities? ° 

The adult individual in any American village is visibly the beneficiary 
of numberless institutions and other human mechanisms, a large propor- 
tion of which, springing from seeds planted long ago, have become actively 
functional on this continent only within the last three centuries. Our 
villager, under all ordinary circumstances, now concerns himself but little 
with thoughts of how he can be protected against Indian raid, civil war- 
fare, or foreign invasion. The agencies now giving that security are 

® Compare Kropotkin, P. A,, Fields, Factories, and Workshops. 
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products of collective action complex, far-reaching, and to many citizens 
uncomprehended. Within thirty years almost all our colleges, and some 
of our high schools, have invited their students to study the social sciences 
—those bodies of knowledge dealing with the principles and methods 
of social organization. A generation has witnessed decided progress in 
diffusing some knowledge of social groups, social functions, and social 
improvement. 

The social environment is composed of men, women, and children, 
nearly all of whom are found living in groups. These groups are formed 
for various purposes—defense, codperative work, sociability, joint wor- 
ship, and the like. They vary in size from a partnership of two, or a 
family of four, to cities, nations, and alliances. Some are ephemeral, some 
last for many centuries. Some, like long established churches, political 
parties, or states, rest upon elaborate foundations of custom, codified 
statutes, and traditions of service; others, like boys’ gangs, dancing parties, 
and pleasure societies, have almost no tangible machinery.‘ 

The normal adult is a member of many social groups. Into some of 
_these—the family, the state, the race—he was born and nurtured. With 
others he allies himself in more or less voluntary ways—churches, political 
parties, cultural and social groupings. Into still others he is admitted 
on approval and after specific preparation—marriage, higher schools, 
secret societies, exclusive cultural and social sets, labor unions, and cor- 
porations. 

At first the members of these social groups usually follow rather than 
lead. Sometimes under direct coercion, more often in response to sug- 
gestion, they proceed to adapt themselves to the standards and ways of 
the groups, to court the approval of the older or stronger members, and 
to partake of the advantages that such membership makes possible. These 
processes of socialization can be traced in any family, village, school, 
fraternal society, church, political party, manual workers’ union, or 
nation. 

On the other hand, sooner or later every individual reaches the point 
in any one of his group relationships where imposed restrictions irk him. 
The growing child rebels at too much parental control; the citizen resents 
having to pay taxes, perform jury duty, or even obey certain unwelcome 
laws ; the church member questions some doctrines or resists discipline; 
the unionist dislikes to obey orders of officials ; the member of the political 
party rejects the “platform” or “bolts” nominations of the leaders. 


“See Ch. 10 


of See (The Causes of Race Superiority) in E. A. Ross, The Foundations 
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Hence every kind of social group is a theater of large or small con- 
tentions. Some members strive for obedience, unity, regularity; others 
seek freedom, self-determination, individuality. The material universe 
is said to represent a nice balancing of numberless centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces; a society or social group, except in stages of formation 
or dissolution, represents much the same nice balancing of “inward- 
tending” and “outward-tending” forces. Disruptive tendencies in 
family, nation, corporation, or club may result from the excessive “in- 
dividualism” of particular persons; or it may result from the “clannish- 
ness” or “cliquishness” of smaller sub-groups having their own interests 
to serve.® 

Within every social group some members are relatively pliant, sub- 
missive, and amenable to suggestion; whilst others are unpliable, dominat- 
ing, and authoritative. Other things being equal, the young are of the 
first order, the old of the second. But still more complicating factors 
enter. Other things being equal, the more intelligent lead, the less intel- 
ligent follow; the physically strong often exert more influence than the 
physically weak; whilst differences in social disposition, firmness of will, 
or strength of individual desires play a part. Under some social condi- 
tions men easily coerce women; white men, colored; those born to high 
rank, those of low station. Within certain groups men of some vocations 
readily dominate those of others, whilst the city-bred are surer of them- 
selves than are the country-reared. 

Necessity or desire brings small groups into cooperation, forming large 
and larger groups. By some standards all America constitutes a compact 
society—probably by far the most homogeneous “large group” now in 
the world. Earlier nations were forced together, often through the rough 
processes of conquest. Ours has grown large through widely diffused 
perception of the larger self-interests—the one outstanding exceptional 
event having been the war for the preservation of the Union.*® 

It is agreed by all students of social science that recent centuries have 
witnessed rapid accelerations in social evolution. The “making of peoples” 
has proceeded, and is proceeding, at a rapid rate in other regions as well 
as central North America. But here conditions—geographic as well as 
social and historic—have been exceptionally propitious. Nowhere else 
can the drama of social evolution be studied on so broad a background and 
with its processes so clearly visible in the daylight. 

5 See Ross, Principles (Ch. 4, The Original Social Forces). 


*For some very suggestive interpretations read F. J. Turner, The Frontier in 
American History, Ch. 1, 8, and 11. 
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TOPICS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Restate some of the contentions, significant to sociologists, of Meredith 
Nicholson’s Valley of Democracy. 

2. Trace some of the social effects of the frontier on the making of 
American history (Ref. F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American 
History). 

3. Report some of the outstanding social changes taking place in America 
due to recent immigration. (Ref. E. A. Ross, The Old World in the 
New; same, What's America? Mary Antin, The Promised Land; 
and J. R. Commons, Races and Immigrants in America.) 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL READINGS AND REPORTS 


Carver, T. N. Principles of Rural Economics (Ch. 6, Problems of Rural 
Social Life). 

Croty, H. The Promise of American Life (Ch. 13, The Individual and 
the Natural Purpose). 

Gippines, F. The Principles of Sociology (Ch. 1, Bk. II, The Social 
Population). 

Hart, A. B. Social and Economic Forces in American History (Ch. 26, 
Growth and Development). : 

Huntineton, E. The Red Man and His Contsnent (Ch. 3, The Geo- 
graphic Provinces of North America). 

KetsEy, Cart. The Physical Basis of Society (Ch. 3, The Control of 
Nature). 

McCture, ArcHipatp. Leadership of the New America (Ch. 1 and 2, 
General Introduction). 

Ross, E. A. The Old World in the New (Ch. 1, The Original Make-up 
of the American People). 

SEMPLE, E. C. Influences of Geographic Environment (Ch. 4, Move- 
ments of Peoples in their Geographic Significance). 

Simons, A. N. Social Forces in American History (Ch. 6 and 8-11). 
SMALL, A. W. General Sociology (Ch. 50, Social Achievement in the 
United States). 
Sparks, E. E. The Expansion of the American People (Ch. 31-2, Seek- 

ing Utopia in America). 
Wetts, H. G. Social Forces in England and America (pp. 321-83, The 
American Population). 
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CHAPTER II 
WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY? 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


Aad the reader, are a member of many societies. Of your member- 
ship in some, such as your family, a fraternal organization, and your 
school, you are very conscious. You are less keenly aware of the character 
and scope of your membership in your nation, your vocational association, 
your political party. You have many social relationships that you could 
discover only by careful analysis. In greater or less degree, because of 
his social connections, every reader can answer in a measure questions like 
those given below—and no one can answer them completely because of 
insufficient scientific knowledge. 


1. What are some of the characteristic and important processes through 
which you cooperate with others: 

a. In work? 

b. In conserving and promoting health? 

c. In worship ? 

d. In defense against external foes? 

e. In exchange of your economic products (when you get to work) for the 
economic products of others? 

f. Toward. insuring protection, among local groups, of life, liberty, and 
property, and in conserving order? 

g. In producing and diffusing sources of esthetic satisfaction? 

h. In the conservation of the progeny of others? 

2. Set forth the essential characteristics of the following social groups or 
“societies” as you know them, as to numbers, age, and sex of members; the 
kinds of “usefulness” of each group to its members; the cooperative activities 
of the members, etc.: 

a. The typical American monogamous family. 

b. The “staff” of a ship (including officers and crew). 

c. A country village of five hundred inhabitants. 

d. The congregation of a typical Protestant church. 

e. An American “state.” 

f. One of the smaller “nations.” 

g. The owners, operators, and operatives of the Pennsylvania Railroad (or 


other large corporation). 
II 
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h. A trade union “local.” 

i. A college fraternity. 

j. The “patriarchal” family of former times. 

3. What are some of the principal “values” to the people of a given area, or 
to humanity at large, of: the family; employer-employee groups (master and 
servant, employer and wage-earner, corporation and employees); congrega- 
tions for worship; fraternal societies; chartered municipalities; the nation; 
“sociability” groupings? 

Under what circumstances may these groupings be “good” and when “evil”: 
the band; the labor union; the corporation; the cult; the festive “party”; 
political parties; the “secret society”? 

4. Set forth the “social relationships”—ties, bonds, cooperations, organi- 
zations, ceremonials, subordinations, commands, etc.—that human beings evolve 
in order to provide for: 

a. Defense against enemies from outside the tribe, state, or nation. 

b. Defense of life, property, and reputation within the local political area, 

c. The carrying on of political activities where suffrage prevails. 

d. Worship, conservation of religion, and increase of the “faithful.” 

e. Exchange of economic products over wide areas. 

f. Maximum production of economic wealth. 

g. Increase and diffusion of knowledge. 

h. Increase and diffusion of beauty. 

4. Conservation, increase, and improvement of progeny, stock, or race. 

j. Conservation and enrichment of sociability or fellowship. 

5. What are the distinctive conditions and processes by which members are 
selected for, prepared for, accessioned to, and held to due conformity in, the 
following social groups: (a) the family; (6) a fraternity; (c) a nation; (d) 
a trade union; (e) a political party; (f) an evangelical church; (g) a “social 
set” or fellowship group; (h) a learned society? 

In what ways is the “successfulness” or efficiency of the foregoing groups 
assisted by: (a) the health of new individual members? (b) the socialized 
(more moral, more civic, more religious) “disposition” of new members; 
(c) their industriousness; (d) their “native intelligence”; (e) their “acquired 
intelligence”’—or education? 

In what ways is education of the young expected to make for “better 
social life,” “life more abundantly,” social efficiency ? 

6. The “values,” “worth-while purposes,” or “goods” for which men strive 
may be conveniently grouped under these heads: security (of life, property, 
reputation, etc.) ; wealth; health; righteousness; liberty; knowledge; beauty ; 
human fellowship (companionship, sociability); fellowship with God (or 
other divine powers) ; and perpetuation of stock (race, progeny). 

Toward realizing which of these “goods” does a man’s close membership 
in each of the following groups contribute: the nation; a commercial cor- 
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poration; a fraternal society; a large city; a religious denomination; a lyceum 
or debating society ; a life insurance society; a book club; a suburban women’s 
club; a liberal arts college? 

In what. respects does close and responsible membership in any one of - 
these groups curtail or deprive the member of “values’—at least, as he feels 
them at the time? (Draw upon your own experience, for example, where 
membership in specific groups took more from you of wealth, liberty, health, 
fellowship, security, etc., than was given in return for these or other goods.) 

In what respects are “individuals” (serving their “individualism’) and 
groups (serving their “collectivism”) often in conflict? Separately consider: 
the state; the church; the family (for the father; the mother; the young 
child; the mature adolescent) ; the corporation; the trade union; the army; 
the school; the political party. 


SOCIETIES AND SOCIAL GROUPS? 


It is the nature of man to live, play, work, fight, worship, take his 
nurture and rest and to perform many other activities, in groups. Many 
of his group relationships are similar to those of other animals, perhaps 
derived from an ancient animal ancestry—including such as mating, co- 
Operation for defense, mutual aid in work, and even joint government 
or control. 

Human social groups are usually more complex than those of animals 
(although in some ways man seems not to have reached the perfect organ- 
ization of ant and bee societies) ; and they differ greatly as respects the 
manner in which accumulated experience is transmitted from generation to 
generation. Animals cooperate almost wholly by virtue of instincts, the 
slow accretions, probably, of natural selection over unnumbered ages. Men 
are able to externalize their experience in printed matter, invented tools 
that can be copied, scientific knowledge that can be taught, and arts that 
can be imitated. 

In all early or primitive societies social relationships were commonly 
accompanied by face-to-face contacts and general acquaintanceship. It 
is said that some very early trading was carried on between hostile tribes 
thus : men from one group would leave some of their product in an exposed 
place, perhaps where religious rites had previously been carried on; then 
in the night representatives from the other group would bring their salable 
articles to substitute for those left by the others. But it is certain that 
under elemental social conditions men usually become well acquainted 


1Every student should read some chapters from Prince Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid, 
especially Ch. 7 and 8 (Mutual Aid Among Ourselves). 
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with those from whom they buy, for whom they work, by whom they 
are governed, or with whom they recreate themselves. 

But many relationships become impersonal in modern life—thereby 
introducing cold and disagreeable elements, as well as making possible 
many relationships involving indifference and even cruelty. We are often 
served on railroads, in hotels, and in theatres by those with whom we have 
no personal acquaintanceship. We buy from peoples far removed from 
us, and the product of our hands may be consumed by folk of whom we 
have never heard. 

The study of societies seems to many persons abstract, difficult, and 
forbidding. They fail to appreciate how very obvious and easily under- 
stood are many of the structures, and at least some of the processes or 
functions, that sociology examines. Each one of us is very conscious of 
his membership in several social groups—one or two family groups, a 
church, a political party, a fraternity, a city, a nation, and others. He is 
well aware that he is codperating with some persons, competing with others, 
and controlling, or being controlled by, still others. 

But these social groupings and their processes are the very stuff of the 
science of sociology. The human body, studied under the science of 
physiology, may be thought of in analogy with human societies—perhaps 
with society as a whole. The body has organs or parts about which even 
very primitive men had much accurate knowledge. Some of the functional 
processes of the body were also understood long ago. On the other hand, 
modern physiology continues to discover new and hidden organs, and is 
coming to know processes that were completely hidden from our an« 
cestors.” 

Similar facts are true of the social body—or humanity, or society, or 
mankind, as some prefer to call it. Some of its structures have long been 
analyzed, and means for their betterment have been evolved. Long ago 
the wise men, at least, of family, tribe, church, and city defined the mean- 
ings of various social processes, and eventually controlled these toward 
preconceived needs. Very much remains still to be done, however. Many 
social structures are now well understood, and very likely there are many 
whose existence is hardly as yet suspected. This is even more true of 
social processes or functions which, like the circulation of the blood, the 
chemical processes of digestion, and the nervous processes of mental 
action, still remain to be explored. 

In a broad and very true sense, therefore, all of us are amateur sociol- 
ogists—just as modern education expects all of us to be something of 

* Wells, Social Forces (pp. 224-42, The So-called Science of Sociology). 
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physiologists and hygienists. We are forced to be conscious of some of 
our social relationships—of our interdependencies, our rights due from 
others, and our obligations due to them. Even the prominence of poor 
self-interest forces us incessantly to study and to evaluate these various 
social relationships. All politics, much industry, and a large part of 
our association with others in worship, sociability, and the acquisition of 
experience consists of simple sociological explorations and estimates of the 
good or bad qualities in the human beings and social institutions found all 
around us. 


SOME GENERAL POSTULATES 


Group membership ° is a necessity sooner or later for all human beings. 
Men, women, and children nearly always live, work, play, and fight in 
groups. Membership in these groups presents itself in a dual aspect to 
nearly every individual. He perceives that such membership is clearly 
advantageous and satisfactory to him in certain respects. From time to 
time, however, he feels it distinctly disadvantageous to him to submit to 
the discipline, or share in the responsibilities, of the group. The child in 
the family, the sailor in the crew, the soldier in the company, or the 
citizen in the political community would certainly not be happy for long, 
and probably could not live very long, if all support of others were 
withdrawn. Nevertheless there are many moments when each one of 


. these individuals chafes under the restrictions and the obligations imposed 


by these social connections. 

But it is only through support and protection of groups that human 
beings can accomplish much. Men and women must share in labor. Chil- 
dren need the protection of the family group. Young workers are in 
need of the tools and other opportunities that can be furnished by, em- 
ployers. Learners need teachers. Play is rarely satisfactory without 
companionship. The function of worship seems to necessitate codpera- 
tion and special facilities of time and place. Every function in specialized 
society—production, transportation, defense, acquisition of knowledge, 
promotion of the beautiful, the development of good stocks, and all others 
—are not only dependent on varied and complex cooperation with others 
now living, but in an even more fundamental sense are dependent on the 
contributions of uncounted millions of those who have gone before. We 
sometimes note a Robinson Crusoe or a genius working alone, and not 
infrequently a hermit living alone. These are, however, only very tem- 


* Tufts, Our Democracy (Ch. 3, First Codperations). 
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porarily exceptions to the rule. Neither the solitary worker nor the solitary 
dweller could endure his lot if it had not been for what his co-workers 
had done for and with him earlier. 

The social origins of man“ are still largely shrouded in obscurity. It 
is probable that man as a species has lived in small social groups in his 
anthropoid, and primitive human, conditions for hundreds of thousands, 
if not for millions, of years before the stage was reached when pastoral, 
agricultural, and industrial development made possible the large social 
groups of the modern world. During these long earlier centuries of 
evolution it would seem that two rather opposed tendencies were con- 
stantly at work. One of these tended incessantly toward strengthening 
the individualistic qualities of the individual. The other set of tendencies 
was in the direction of socializing him. Modern man at his best is neither 
completely individualistic nor completely socialistic. In nature, as well 
as through the effects of the social environment, he is a resultant, or rather 
he is a complex of resultants, of these conflicting tendencies. For many 
thousands of years there has doubtless been persistent elimination of, or 
denial by nature of progeny to, the excessively individualistic, as well as 
to the excessively socialistic—using this last term to include qualities of 
submissiveness, selflessness, undue dependence, want of seli-reliance, and 
the like.® 

Social groupings of the magnitude of modern cities, nations, corpora- 
tions, political parties, labor unions, armies, and the rest, are the products 
only of the sociological day before yesterday. For such groups the nature 
of man, as well as his more ancient customs and beliefs, are manifestly 
ill fitted. Into these larger groups it is especially difficult to fit the young, 
the more strongly individualistic, and the less intelligent. Everywhere the 
older, more experienced, and more far-sighted members strive to “tame” 
or domesticate these individuals, who on their part for the moment strongly 
wish to be left alone, or to submerge themselves in their “small” social 
groups. Hence appear on the one hand types of conduct characterized as 
revolt, strife, sin, and crime. Hence appear also conventions, customs, 
laws, police powers, education, and numberless other devices for fitting 
and holding individuals into social team work. 

The formation of large social groups wherein men are to live, work, 
fight, and even play not only imposes severe strains upon man’s individu- 
alistic nature, but it creates unending difficulties for those qualities of his 


“See Read, Carveth, The Origin of Man (Ch. 2, The Diff iati 
hoe tae Adtiropcid tied), ip ( , Lhe Differentiation of the Human 
"Ross, Principles (Ch. 4, The Original Social Forces). 
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social nature that center in his small group relationships—that is, those 
demanded by his filial, fraternal, parental, gang, clique, clan, partnership, 
chum, convivial company, and neighborhood groups. The repression of 
native instincts toward strangers, submission to prolonged routine work, 
separation from home, postponement of economic satisfactions, and en- 
forced abnegation all conspire to make irksome the conditions imposed by 
large group efficiency. Every adult member of society to-day carries, as 
it were, a stock of grievances, some directed against the nation, state, army, 
employing corporation, or religious denomination that has tried to fit him 
into its requirements; and some directed against associates or strangers 
who, in his estimation, have shirked doing their share in the organizations 
to which he devotes himself. Social evolution toward large group member- 
ship for the last ten or fifteen thousand years has therefore brought in its 
train such institutions as conquest, slavery, constitutions, statutes, police 
powers, economic regimentation, private property, systematic education, 
nationalism, and religious systems. Social evolution in modern times 
destroys, or denies descendants to the members of, those special groups, 
from the family to the state, that cannot successfully compete with other 
groups in the matter of these “large group” codperations, controls, and 
organizations for progress. Recorded history affords much evidence of 
the decay and final elimination of those forms of organization of the state, 
the army, and other “large groups,” as well as of such mechanisms of — 
societies as particular forms of education and joint production that have 
failed to match in efficiency other similar organizations with which they 
have been in competition or conflict. It is of course obvious that, within 
limits, those large groups that are capable of winning in the evolutionary 
race must work steadily toward improving not only their individual mem- 
bers but also their constituent {small groups.” Modern social economy 
is therefore a legitimate and inevitable outgrowth of modern social eyolu- 
tion. Men must be improved in health, morals, culture, combativeness, 
and industry if they are to sustain contemporary social structures. No less 
true is it that their families, their partnerships, their schools, their corpo- 
rations, their parties, and their small political communities must also be 
improved.® 


SOCIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN SOCIETIES 


Sociology can be defined as the science that treats of the soctal relations 
of human beings. These social relationships are of many kinds—including 
°Ross, Principles (Ch. 5, The Derivative Social Forces). 
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those between parent and child, leader and follower, buyer and seller, 
friend and friend, governor and governed, employer and employee, worker 
and co-worker. We also designate these relationships by such adjective 
words as: conjugal, filial, sociable, political, economic, codperative, com- 
petitive, subordinate, convivial, and philanthropic. 

Many other sciences besides sociology deal with social relationships. 
History is chiefly a descriptive and narrative record of some or many 
of the particular and serial events that have happened by means of, and 
to, men in the past. The political sciences deal with man’s codperative 
efforts to maintain the state and its various kinds of government. The 
economic sciences deal with man’s efforts to produce, to distribute, to 
exchange, and to consume material goods or wealth of all kinds. The 
words anthropology, ethnology, and criminology are adequately defined in 
any dictionary. 

Sociology as a general and inclusive science is comparable with biology, 
geology, and psychology. Under each of these are many sub-sciences or 
“linking” sciences—bacteriology, geo-physics, mental pathology. Economics 
is a sub-science to sociology, since it deals with only one kind of social 
phenomena or human relationships; but it is in a measure also a linking 
science, because of its large bearing on “material goods,” or economic 
utilities. 

Perhaps the word interdependencies will serve a useful purpose in 
connection with attempts to define the field of sociology. Some one has 
written a Romance of a Breakfast-Table, designed to show that, in order 
to make possible our breakfast, thousands of men, women, and children 
in all quarters of the earth have thought and labored. The china, linen, 
pictures on the wall, chairs, silver, coffee, eggs, oats, salt, pepper, bread, 
and butter all have flowed in to us through the channels of trade. We, 
directly or indirectly, have paid all the producers of these goods, through 
the agency of money, in the kinds of service that we produced earlier or 
will produce later. 

“Man liveth not unto himself alone.” The progress of social evolution 
has been steadily in the direction of increasing our interdependencies. 
Over wide areas we are now most conspicuously interdependent in economic 
ways. We are more interdependent in cultural and political ways, often, 
than we, especially of the more favored peoples, care to realize. Perhaps 
we are not so widely dependent upon one another in sociability and relig- 
ious matters. We know that, following all the lines of commerce, disease 
spreads in such ways as to make even international quarantine a necessity. 
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Sociology could, therefore, well be defined as the science of human inter- 
dependencies. 

Pure sociology, like any other so-called “pure” science, is designed to 
describe, to interpret, and to evaluate social phenomena without conscious 
reference to the practical results that may follow. Sociologists study, for 
example, the social groups formed by primitive human beings, and the 
interdependencies of men within those groups, and of the groups upon 
one another, without any expectation that the resulting knowledge will 
be of value to civilized societies. In a sense, they are seeking after 
“knowledge for its own sake.” It is, of course, probable that all knowledge 
has, sooner or later, some practical value. Certainly much of what seemed 
once utterly “useless” scientific knowledge of electricity, chemistry, and 
even astronomy, has subsequently turned out to be of very great service 
to humanity. So the sociologist, even when engaged in what may seem 
to himself and others as quite impractical pursuits, has faith that sooner 
or later the world will find his discoveries useful in some way. Even if 
it could not, nevertheless the work is worth doing, since the Creator has 
endowed man (or is it only some men?) with a sort of undying curiosity 
that finds knowledge, like beauty, friendship, and communion with the 
divine, “good on its own account.” 

Sociology as applied knowledge makes a different appeal. Disturb- 
ances in our group relationships, like disturbances in the body, so distress 
us that we make all kinds of demands for relief. The wise social scientist, 
like the wise physician, sees that relief is not to be accomplished by the 
methods of magic or incantation; nor are violent nostrums or “patented” 
panaceas of much value. Crime, bad government, widespread poverty, 
prevalent vice, war, oppression, general loneliness, insecurity, ignorance, 
deterioration of stock or race, monopoly, intolerance, obstructed distribu- 
tion of economic goods, and numberless other disorders are the “diseases 
of the body politic.” They call for remedy, but provision of remedy calls 
for knowledge—knowledge of the values and conditions of sound group 
life, of properly harmonized human relationships, of rightly adjusted and 
satisfied interdependencies. 

Much of the progress of sociology to date has been achieved by men 
in quest of very practical results. The very obvious and distressing facts 
of tyrranical or corrupt governments, of poverty, of intellectual stagna- 
tion, of crime, and of debasing superstition, have long turned men to 
the direct study of the means and methods of “collective” action—by state, 
parties, philanthropic codéperation, or technical leadership—through which 
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these evils could be corrected. Naturally, many of these men did not 
call themselves sociologists, any more than have the numerous travelers, 
missionaries, and colonial governors who have added so ‘greatly to the 
world’s stock of knowledge of primitive and remote peoples. We must 
remember that large portions of the world’s knowledge of geology were 
contributed by miners, explorers, and others who were anything but 
geologists. For thousands of years chemical knowledge was being accumu- 
lated by very practical workers who were far from being chemists. Breed- 
ers, butchers, foresters, and even savages discovered and transmitted much 
of valuable materials for the science of biology long before this term was 
invented. 

Similarly, political reformers, “social uplifters” as we once would have 
called them, and kindly students of the dregs of humanity, have contributed 
much to modern sociology. In their special departments modern 
economists, political scientists, anthropologists, criminologists, and ethnol- 
ogists are perhaps far ahead of the general sociologist. But his is neces- 
sarily the more comprehensive view. He studies all the social relation- 
ships in all the kinds of social groups that men form. He studies not 
only man’s dependence upon the soil for wheat, upon waterfalls for 
power, and upon his fellows for codperation, but also his dependence upon 
an idea of God for inspiration, upon beauty for the flavoring of life, and 
upon sociable fellowship for the fertilization of the soil of happiness. 

Pure sociology is concerned primarily with the nature of social groups 
and social processes, just as pure chemistry seeks to understand the nature 
of chemical compounds and chemical processes. Applied sociology can 
well be thought of as concerned with the control and utilization of group 
life and social processes toward the improvement of human conditions 
in exactly the same way that we think of the uses of applied chemistry. 

Social improvement can be thought of as taking place in either one of 
two ways: (a) by natural evolution through blind experimentation, trial- 
and-success, survival of that which is apparently most successful; or (b) 
by purposive evolution or modification through the aid of fairly clear 
knowledge of ends to be realized and the best means of attaining them.? 
Improvements in social groups and processes have, of course, always 
taken place, and are capable of being consciously furthered, no less than 
is man’s control of his material environment. This can be illustrated 
from any one of scores of social examples. 

The monogamous family, for example, is a well defined type of social 
group of very ancient origin among men. Successful types are, indeed, also 

*Compare L. F. Ward’s concept of felic or purposive social action. 
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found among the higher birds and animals. Its primary function, 
obviously, is the nurture, conservation, and education of the young. Many 
thousands of years of natural evolution were doubtless required to bring 
the family up to the forms, fixed in custom, that we find among primitive 
peoples. Thousands of years of subsequent evolution, partly purposive, 
partly natural, were required to give us the family of to-day, around which 
cluster not only a great variety of old customs, beliefs, and sentiments, 
but also hosts of laws and religious decrees, as well as much scientific 
knowledge of fairly exact character. 

The more civilized peoples, therefore, value very highly the monogamous 
family. In numberless ways they seek to prevent its impairment from 
without or degeneration from within, since, of course, its proper upkeep 
entails, as do all other socially valuable institutions, a heavy burden, both 
upon individuals who are not, like the children helped by family organiza- 
tion, its immediate beneficiaries, and also upon certain social groups such 
as churches and states. To these ends regulating laws have been made, 
penalties for infractions administered, and conditions for best functioning 
created. The state licenses those who would marry; and it defines and 
safeguards the rights of women and children in that minority of cases 
where custom and the sentiments of parents prove inadequate. 

Sociological science steadily expands its knowledge of the family. It 
differentiates and evaluates the various specific conditions of family health- 
fulness—instinctive, temperamental, racial, religious, residential, economic, 
division of labor, internal control, and the like—no less purposefully than 
does medicine differentiate and evaluate the conditions of bodily health- 
fulness. 

Social economy now proceeds along scores of lines to curb or cure 
pathological manifestations in family life. Working in somewhat greater 
obscurity as yet, it also seeks the development of preventive and conserva- 
tive means—to forestall and arrest pathological tendencies. In these 
efforts, of course, counter-tendencies must constantly be opposed. Indi- 
_vidual desires for licentiousness tend always to undermine the family. 
Prevalence of vocational or social ambitions tends unduly to delay mar- 
riage or restrict progeny. The independence of women tends to break 
down the masculine control that helped hold together the historic family. 
The mobility of labor promotes family desertion and neglect of old 
parents by adult sons and daughters. 

Against tendencies adverse to the proper functioning of the family 
group the intelligent and social-minded fight unceasingly. Those condi- 
tions to which substantial majorities assent are crystallized into laws. 
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Certain invisible pathological conditions of home, church, school, press, 
and perhaps stage, must sometimes be combated. At times discourage- 
ment overtakes faithful workers. The constant increase of divorce; post- 
war laxities; the concerted disparagement of stable marriage so volumi- 
nously, persistently, and even nauseatingly voiced by the half-baked in- 
dividualists who supply a large proportion of the fiction, drama, and other 
art of the day—these threaten sometimes to baffle the efforts of those who 
can see little social health that does not derive somehow from wholesome 
family life. 

The objectives of social economy—in which applications of sociological 
science must play an increasing part—are now hardly fewer than are 
the differentiated useful objectives of medicine, education, or agriculture. 
Political, economic, and eugenic betterment—under these three heads alone 
can be enumerated scores of the most stupendous of the tasks to which the 
rising generation is already addressing itself. 


TOPICS AND PROBLEMS 


1. The early social life of man (Ref. J. H. Tufts, Our Democracy, Ch. 
1-7). 

2. Mutual aid (Ref. Prince Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid, A Factor in Evolu- 
tion). 

3. Trace the processes by which a political party has become a fixed and 
relatively stable social organization. 
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CHAPTER III 
WHAT IS EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY?? 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


| pe has previously been intimated that you, the reader, are something of 
a sociologist, in spite of your own doubts. But you are also something 
of an educator—all educated Americans in this democracy are that. At 
least, you have been greatly affected by schools, and you know that your 
home and your neighborhood community did much to educate you. 
Furthermore, you have a whole sheaf of opinions about education—the 
education you had or did not have, and that which you know to be 
provided for others. You think that the time you spent on Latin was 
time well—or ill—spent; that for some of your friends a college educa- 
tion is a superfluous thing; that high-school education is getting “too 
practical”; that we do not give enough time to moral training; and so on 
indefinitely. 

You are apt to think of the purposes and consequences of education 
in terms of imdividual well-being. But that is chiefly because you think 
of social well-being as established by the sum-total of individual well- 
beings—which is in large part true. But in time of war, or when you 
reflect on the political, moral, cultural, health or even economic needs of 
the commonwealth, you easily come to see education in its larger social 
significance. 

All educators, but of course, conspicuously those who flan education, 
have always been forced to think of their purposes in terms of social 
well-being. Even when schools were for aristocrats only, they thought in 
terms of noblesse oblige—the leaders idealized leadership for the sake of 
the common folk who must follow. P 

You, too, have, half-consciously, always linked up educational aims and 
methods with your social knowledge. You can do it even more pur- 
posively. These questions are submitted to pave the way: 


1. Why have statesmen and other leaders decided recently (in history) that 
the state should teach all to read? What are grounds for the beliefs that 
“illiteracy” is harmful? Harmful to whom—the illiterates themselves, the 
literates, or to society at large? 

2. How are the following supposed to contribute to the general welfare, 


Compare’ W. E. Chancellor, Educational Sociology; F. R. Clow, Principles of 
Sociology with Educational Applications; C. L. Robbins, The School as a Social 
Institution; and W. R. Smith, An Introduction to Educational Sociology. 
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or to “social improvement”: free, publicly supported high schools? State 
universities? Publicly supported trade schools? 

Does any well informed person believe that the “social good” would be 
enhanced through requiring all pupils in public schools to study Latin? By 
refusing to provide any opportunities for such study? What do you regard 
as, for the present, a sane middle ground? 

3. What tentative answers can you now derive from your sociological 
knowledge to such questions as these: 

a. Should the Japanese language be offered as a study in our larger high 
schools ? 

b. Should military training be required of boys in all high schools? 

c. Should training in violin-playing be provided as an elective at public 
expense in junior and senior high schools, assuming that the cost of such 
training would be at least fifteen dollars per year per pupil? 

d. Is it very important that “physical training” be provided in rural schools 
for boys from twelve to sixteen years of age? All boys? The physically 
deficient only? : 

e. Is it important to society that boys from twelve to sixteen years of 
age who have become semi-criminal should be committed to boarding “reform” 
schools? 

f. Is it desirable that schools devoted exclusively to single specific trades 
should be provided for pupils over fifteen years of age, and that in them 
go per cent. of an eight-hour school day should be given to training in trade 
practice and theory? 4 

g. Is it socially desirable that “free meals” be provided for under-nourished 
pupils in public schools? 

4. The following are problems of much importance to makers of curricula 
to-day. Suggest means of applying to their solution such sociological knowl- 
edge as we now possess: 

a. What seem to be the “educational values” (to individuals or to their 
social groups) of the kindergarten? Is it chiefly valuable for children from 
poor social strroundings? Good social surroundings? Children of low men- 
tality? Of high mentality? Girls rather than boys? 

b. What are the values (to individuals or to society) of the studies of plane 
geometry and algebra now nearly universally required in our high schools and 
for college entrance? 

c. What are the probable “social values” that justify the large expenditures 
now made for the teaching of Spanish in high schools? 

d. Is it socially desirable, important, or expedient that practical civics shall 
be so taught in higher public schools as to bring pupils into controversial 
attitudes toward current economic, political, and racial issues? 

e. What are the demonstrated social needs that make it seem urgent to some 
that our schools should give much greater attention to physical education? 
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5. The foregoing problems derive largely from the field of the aims of edu- 
cation. But sociology, and especially the psychological phases of sociology, 
may be drawn upon for help in some problems of method—methods of con: 
trol and methods of teaching. These problems are of interest: 

a. For what light can the psychology of “social control”—in such phases as 
leadership, mass sentiment and action of the like-minded, mob feeling, “small 
group” loyalties, counter-suggestion—be drawn upon in devising or executing 
plans of constructive school discipline? 

b. What are the limits to, and characteristics of, the “self-government” that 
can be maintained among any given grade of pupils? 

c. Under what conditions can “instincts of competition” be effectively util- 
ized in educational processes? 

d. Under what conditions can “instincts of codperation” be effectively util- 
ized in educational processes? 

6. Sociological studies prove that in certain sections of the population much 
reliance is still placed on “patent medicines.” What bearing should this fact 
have on school curricula? 

Similar studies show that a large proportion of women bring to bear, in 
maintaining their homes and rearing their children, very little of modern scien- 
tific knowledge in these fields. What conclusions follow as to the need, scope, 
and place of new forms of instruction and training? 

Owing to decline of apprenticeship, to the ease with which juveniles can 
procure remunerative but non-educative jobs, and to other causes, it is found 
that a large proportion of men at thirty have no extensive or “trained” 
vocational competency. What remedies are suggested? 

7. What are the “social groups” that we consider most vital to civilized 
society? Compare: conjugal family with patriarchal family; monogamous 
family with polygamous family; democratic state with oligarchic state; tribe 
with province; clan with party; city of freemen with feudal city. By what 
means are progressive men seeking to conserve and enhance the “right kinds” 
of social groups? 

8. What are currently believed to be in America some serious social de- 
fects in: family life; city community life; village community life; rural com- 
munity life; highly organized business; processes of exchange of commodities; 
modern church organizations; political parties; international relationships? 

How is it proposed to remedy some of the foregoing defects by: 

a. legislation and police powers; 

b. creation of new mechanisms and processes; 

c. education, preparatory (in schools), and extension (parallel in adult life) ; 

d. other means? 

9. What could a social scientist tell us as to the correctness and adequacy 
of our diagnosis of the above defects? 

As to the probable efficacy of the proposed remedial means? 
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10. What have recent advances in psychology added to previous knowledge 
or belief as to the variability of inherent mental powers? Is it to be assumed 
that the extent, thoroughness, and complexity of possible learning will vary 
similarly? What kinds of learning? 

What probable effects will recent developments in tested knowledge of 
hygiene here have on educational programs? 

Assume that further inquiry should prove that only one fourth.as many 
negroes as whites reach a certain high (A) grade of intelligence, and that 
twice as many fall into a certain low (D) grade. Should that knowledge alone 
cause curriculum offerings to be substantially varied in schools for whites 
and for blacks? Inthe primary grades? How? Upper (4-6) grades? How? 
Junior high school? Senior high school? How, and for whom in each case? 

Do such differentiations of mental power seem to correlate closely with 
occupational differentiations? Even though “lower-grade” whites are fewer 
(proportionately) than lower-grade negroes, should the two races receive dif- 
ferent educations on that account? Even though negroes of high-grade mental 
powers are fewer than whites, should these few receive a different education? 
Why? 

11, What do you assume to be the shortages or defects of health and other 
kinds of physical well-being to-day prevalent among men and women from 
thirty to sixty years of age that (a) can, (b) should, and (c) probably will, 
be corrected to an important degree in the generation who are to-day children 
from six to eighteen years of age? Separately consider: tuberculosis, hook- 
worm, cancer, malaria, industrial accidents, under-nourishment, teeth defects, 
digestive disturbances, deaths in parturition, drownings? 

12. During the Great War, 2,753,000 American men between eighteen and 
thirty years of age were physically examined. Of these “over half were found 
to be without any physical or mental blemish significant enough to record.” 
Nearly 48 per cent. were found defective—although often not defective 
enough to cause rejection from military service. The most common defect 
was weak feet—124 per thousand; hernia was found in 40 per thousand; 
heart defects in 50; defective vision in 30; “defective physical development” 
in 30; venereal disease in 25; tuberculosis in 24; mental defects in 25; dis- 
eases and defects in teeth in 10, or about 1 per cent.; and other defects in 
lessening ratios. 

Which of these defects would probably have serious consequences on (a) 
civilian work; (b) normal pleasures of life; and (c) family life? 

Which could probably have been prevented by more complete instruction in 
hygiene in schools? By proper medical inspection in schools? By some form 
of “physical training”? 

Suggest means by which further studies of the health and strength of our 
peoples might be prosecuted so as to give to education more definitive and 
functional objectives of physical education than it now possesses. 
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13. What seem to you to be the most conspicuous shortages, as well as posi- 
tive virtues, in (a) obedience to laws, and (b) taking active part in decent 
politics, of large proportions of: older “farm-owning” farmers in the north- 
ern Mississippi Valley; recent immigrant Russian Jews, men from twenty-five 
to forty years of age; young women country school-teachers; single negro 
males, general workers,,in northern cities; college graduates in business; high- 
school boys in a suburb? - In each case suggest some specific studies or other 
activities for some grade in schools that might correct some of the defects 
noted. 

Trace to some sources specific enough to indicate possible corrective prac- 
tices in education, these alleged civic defects in our democracy: low estimate 
of “public office” by competent men; the “professionalizing” of careers in legis- 
lature and congress; public indifference to primary elections; lack of prepared- 
ness for war; vote-selling by certain classes of voters. 

Suggest means and methods whereby the study of sociology can aid us in 
defining specific objectives of civic and moral education. 

14. What are some of the most conspicuous “cultural shortages” of the 
American people? Of American women of wealth and social position? Of 
American negroes? Of working-girls in factories? 

Is the general magazine-reading of Americans of a high or low order, as 
you see it? If given a mandate to raise the qualities of this reading in the 
next generation through schools under your control, how would you proceed? 

Define what seem to you some specific and serious shortages or defects in 
American life, as respects appreciation of: poetry; spoken drama; sculpture; 
municipal architecture; photo-drama; art qualities in furniture; art factors 
in personal decoration. What are some of the educational means—in schools, 
and outside of schools—now employed to raise, or at least to prevent further 
lowering of, artistic standards? Given money and authority, suggest means 
you would employ in schools to raise standards. How would you avoid 
snobbishness? Pharisaism? Philistinism? 

Do you think Americans should learn a foreign language? All Americans? 
All languages? Learn how much—in expected powers or appreciations at 
age thirty? For cultural or for other purposes? Is it well for us that we 
have hardly a hundred educated Americans who can read or speak Japanese 
readily? Is it important that we should have a hundred thousand who could 
do so? What are some of the social needs of Americans which indicate that 
we should always seek to provide through schools and colleges for moderate 
representation of skilful and enthusiastic masters of: ancient Greek; modern 
Arabic; Portuguese; German; literary Chinese; Japanese? 

15. What are some possible contributions of sociology toward defining ob- 
jectives of cultural education? 

16. Do men and women who are educated for the callings named below 
seem to you to be so incompetent as to hurt their own and society’s interests 
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to-day—that is, in medicine, elementary school teaching, stenography, phar- 
macy, dentistry, mining engineering? Why do we have so many vocational 
schools for these callings, and not for the callings of farmer, bootblack, 
fireman, sailor, and waitress? 

“All adult persons have had a vocational education.” Show the truth of 
this, the term “education” being used in its most comprehensive sense. Dis- 
tinguish these three forms of vocational education: (a) school; (b) appren- 
ticeship; and (c) “pick-up.” What are some strong points of each? Some 
weak points ? 

How would you proceed to discover whether there exists a marked “social 
need” of vocational schools for: high-school teachers; plumbers; poultry-grow- 
ers; shoe salesmen; sailors; coal-miners? 

Suggest means and methods whereby educational sociology can point the 
way to improvements in the scope and character of offerings in vocational 
education, 


THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY ? 


Why educate people? Toward what forms of proficiency—in habits, 
skills, appreciations, understanding, attitudes, ideals—shall we educate? 
Whom shall we educate? To what extent shall we educate? These are 
very ancient questions. They were doubtless asked scores of thousands 
of years ago when experience proved that codperative and systematic train- 
ing of some or all of the young was essential to the making of good 
soldiers, craftsmen, priests, rowers, and artists. Still more insistently 

“were they asked when, strong peoples having overcome the less militant 
dwellers in the great valleys, it became necessary for the conquerors to 
train their own sons to govern and to defend their conquests, and to train 
the sons of the conquered to till the soil, shape weapons, build walls, carve 
stones, and tend herds. 

When writing emerged from the confines of priestly mysteries, and 
especially when the invention of printing democratized large portions of 
the socia: inheritance of literary, historical, and scientific knowledge, these 
questions took on new significance. In our day of aspirations for political 
and perhaps other kinds of democracy on the one hand, and on the other 
hand for closely knit powerful nationalities, they become very involved and 
far-reaching indeed. 

Problems of whom to educate and to what specific purposes to educate 
have, therefore, for thousands of years linked up intimately with political, 


? Useful interpretations are found in A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress 
(Ch. 33, Some Educational Implications of Social Progress). 
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religious, moral, economic, and cultural thinking. Their discussion plays 
a very large role in the philosophical writing of thinkers immediately pre- 
ceding or following Plato. Herbert Spencer paused midway in the elab- 
oration of his Synthetic Philosophy to debate the question “What 
knowledge is of most worth?” Even to-day there are few “self-made” 
laymen in business or the professions who do not consider themselves 
competent to defend far-reaching generalizations as to changes needed in 
contemporary education. 

The direction and support of various forms of education were formerly 
matters largely for family, church, and guild, the state entering only where 
necessary to its special functions, as in the conduct of military defense. 
But now many forms of education are, in progressive countries, almost 
completely controlled, and very largely supported, by the state—pri- 
marily in the interests of political unity and strength. 

Education is a social function of the state, the community, the com- 
monwealth, or collective society. That is the generally accepted doctrine 
of our time, and no sociologist disputes its validity. For many years 
from 30 to 40 per cent. of all public revenues raised by state and local 
taxation in the United States have been allocated to the support of public 
schools—ranging in grade from kindergartens to state universities. It 
is often said that Americans collectively have more faith in the value of 
education than in any other creed—religious, political, or economic. 

But our educational riches and our educational faith have somewhat 
blinded us, not only to the specific purposes of various kinds of educa- 
tion, but also to the adaptations of these to various levels or classes of 
human beings. In the early stages of any great emotional movement— 
political, religious, cultural—men are prone to expect magical results 
from it. Christianity, physical science, liberty, democracy, power-driven 
machinery, peace—men of idealistic vision have tended always to expect 
too much of these. So they have tended to demand too much from educa- 
tion—private or public, toward literacy or toward vocational proficiency. 

The twentieth century witnessed in America a ceaseless and prodigious 
expansion of the social science studies. Our hundreds of colleges and 
universities have during the last quarter century multiplied their offerings 
of political science, economics, social economy, and sociology. They are 
laying foundations for more sociological interpretations of the historical 


- sciences than have heretofore prevailed. The sources, as well as the 


remedies and preventives, of social disabilities and diseases—poverty, in- 


*But Herbert Spencer’s antipathies to state socialism led him to condemn the 
nationalizing of education. See his Social Statics. 
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temperance, vice, crime, worklessness, ignorance, exploitation—are now 
being studied as never before. 

Out of these studies has emerged searching criticism of historic educa- 
tional policies—not so much of their general intent as of their specific 
aims, adaptations, and methods. Education—even public education—had 
been, it is discovered, excessively aristocratic in a kind of primitive fashion. 
Its tacit motto, above the lower grades, seems to have been, “To him that 
hath shall be given; and from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” 

The closing decade of the nineteenth century and the first of the twen- 
tieth witnessed also the general development in stronger colleges and 
universities of departments devoted to the study of education. In these 
centered many controversies as to elective studies in schools and colleges, 
and as to the essential nature of educable childhood. From them em- 
anated also varied and severe criticisms of historic educational purposes 
and practice. 

Meantime the world has been most fecund of possible new objectives 
for all levels of education. The natural sciences, proliferating and éxtend- 
ing, have presented new riches of subject matter suited even to the lowest 
grades. The social sciences, history, and literature have been no less fruit- 
ful. Efficient education may no longer ignore the practical arts and 
physical sports as means of development, or fine arts appreciation as 
means of culture. Schools of general education can, manifestly, help in 
the economic adjustments necessary in a complex society, through train- 
ing in thrift, hygiene, and vocational guidance. The wisdom of social 
economy demands that the rank and file, as well as the heretofore favored 
vocational aristocrats, shall have opportunity to prepare themselves for 
wage-earning work by at least a few months’ specific vocational training. 

Sociology, then, always hitherto used in naive and crude fashion as a 
means of determining educational objectives, is now being looked to as 
the primary source of light in the scientific development of that field of 
knowledge and practice. 

Social well-being is promoted, so far as we now know, by collective 
provision of more and better security, health, economic goods, social 
righteousness, knowledge, beauty, religion, fellowship, and progeny. Edu- 
cation—chiefly of young people, but to an increasing extent also of adults 
and of “community groups”—is a gigantic augmenter of these values. 

But an effective system of education must know what the various social 
values are: what kinds and degrees of each it is desirable and practicable to 
promote for the utmost “well-being” of societies and individuals; and 
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what are the most economical and efficient means and methods of securing 
these ends. 


THE MEANING OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology, as has been shown, is the science of social groups, social 
processes, and social values—in a word, of social relationships or social 
interdependencies. Men are constantly at work seeking to improve 
societies and social conditions—promoting health, lessening crime, increas- 
ing knowledge, advancing numberless forms of codperation. 

Education—in the inclusive sense of the control, the development, and 
the organization and direction of training and instruction—is one of 
the gigantic social processes, designed partly to prevent each generation 
from losing any of the ground gained by previous generations, and partly 
to assist it to reach higher levels than had any previous generation. 

Later it will be shown that education can profitably be considered as of 
several species—natural education, taking place through sheer free play 
of the imitative and other learning instincts of children in their environ- 
ment, artificially controlled or directed growth or development, and syste- 
matic training and instruction. 

In so far as a man or any social group of men purposively control edu- 
cation in any of its varieties, they obviously do so for the purpose of 
making certain preconceived changes in the plastic child or adult subjected 
to educative processes. These purposes are very frequently expressed in 
terms of changes desired in the individual—he is to be taught to read, 
to play football, to serve as a soldier, to translate Latin, or to worship in 
a particular way. But, generally, these purposes look far beyond the 
individual—in fact, they are common for many individuals, and when 
realized they will affect for good or ill many individuals. They are, in 
fact, social purposes. 

How are the purposes—the aims, objectives, or goals—of any par- 
ticular form of education derived? Clearly, from a study, by influential 
persons, of the needs of some social group. The father of a family 
educates his son to be a good filial member of the family, to succeed in 
business enterprise, and to win approval in the world of men. In a 
word, the father studies sociologically the conditions and needs of the 
various social groups in which his son is expected to play a role. To 
a great extent, of course, he simply follows crystallized custom; but he 
does so because he approves it. 

Every social group into which the young must adjust themselves—play- 
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ground gang, workshop company, church social set, political party, village 
‘community—is to a degree an educative group. Many of its methods are 
well-nigh unconscious—or rather they have become so much a matter 
of custom that only keen students are able to objectify and concretely 
study as phases of education such methods in action. 

But among all civilized peoples these relatively unorganized forms of 
education are being steadily supplemented—in many cases replaced—by 
more purposive and specialized forms of instruction and training and, in 
recent years, controlled development. The governing and other aristocratic 
classes have at all times quite consciously educated their children to carry 
on the aristocratic vocations, manners, and ideals. They consciously 
differentiate the aristocratic tradition from other social traditions, thus 
making their education socially purposive. 

Social purposiveness also characterizes the education of all guilds— 
priestly, military, commercial, and crafts. Amongst all peoples emerging 
from the low stages of barbarism, alliances of workers in similar fields 
for mutual protection seem eventually to produce vocationally conscious 
groups, here generally called guilds. These evolve various forms of 
government and protection, including the recruiting and education of new 
members. Such education, too, is class-conscious and socially purposive 
in high degree. 

Nationality produces new levels and kinds of education. Here we 
have a large number of people—a political community—thinking first of 
all in terms of defense of territory, possessions, and dependencies; and 
from these passing on naturally to thoughts of internal order, group 
enrichment, and group aggrandizement. The nation, too, uses education 
as a means to these ends—first education of needed leaders, then educa- 
tion of all. Again we find socially purposive education—now on the 
vast scales characteristic of modern America, France, Japan, Germany, 
China. 

Thus have men from very early times shaped education with reference 
to felt social needs. Of course, when a man is good for a society, that 
society is nearly always reciprocally good for him. Hence, with occa- 
sional exceptions, the immediate and possibly vividly conscious purpose 
of parent, captain, priest, master workman, or patriotic educator has been 
to make the most of the youth—to enable him to succeed to the fullest. 
But, none the less, the larger social purposes, as then understood, have 
usually been served thereby. 


Simplicity of educational purpose, therefore, characterized most of the 
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older historic forms of education. Spokesmen for the social groups con- 
cerned did not, usually, bother themselves with consideration of multi- 
farious aims. They uttered dogmas, assumed certain uniformities on the 
part of learners, and dealt much in educational prescriptions. What was 
good for one was good for all—of that social class. Prussian, Japanese, 
and French education still betray this historic attitude. A social philosophy 
determines, indeed, the purposes of their education; but it is a social 
philosophy that deals chiefly in large and massive generalizations, little 
heeding the varied powers and capacities of learners, the numerous social 
“values” that, for different kinds of learners, can best be realized through 
education, and the local conditions that call for special adaptations of aim 
or method. 

Complexity of educational purposes grows apace in modern democra- 
cies, especially when scientific psychology reveals the wide ranges of 
abilities, original or acquired, among those to be educated. The specula- 
tive thinker still asks, ““What is the aim of education ?”—that is, the par- 
amount or all-inclusive aim. Practical sociology as yet disclaims ability to 
answer that question; but practical sociology can formulate scores, if not 
hundreds, of concrete objectives, derived largely as goals or “optimum 
resultants’” from consideration of three factors—the educabilities of 
specified types of learners, the personal needs of these learners, and the 
needs of their societies—from families to nations. 


THE PROVINCE OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Educational sociology has as its chief province the scientific determina- 
tion of educational objectives. It constitutes an applied or linking science 
between the fields of sociology (as a pure science) and social economy 
(as the science of all phases of human well-being) on the one hand,-and 
the practice of education on the other. 

As a linking science it is comparable with such other so-called applied 
sciences as: educational psychology; agricultural chemistry; electrical 
physics; navigational astronomy ; medical sociology ; medical bacteriology ; 
aéronautic mechanics; political history; educational history; household 
(graphic and plastic) art; life-insurance (actuarial) mathematics; educa- 
tional architecture ; educational hygiene ; educational physiology or biology ; 
political economics; and many others. 

In all these cases we find on the one hand a relatively large field of 
general knowldege—a science or a fine art with well defined principles ; 
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and on the other a well defined field of practical work. The latter may 
employ contributions from many sciences—as does, for example, agricul- 
ture, which now draws heavily upon physics (e.g., soil physics), chemistry 
(e.g., chemistry of fertilizers), bacteriology (e.g., plant or animal path- 
ology), botany (e.g., plant breeding), and economics (e.g., marketing). 

But any particular field of practice usually draws from only very 
limited areas of the general or pure sciences or art. Navigation makes 
much use of some very specific forms of mathematics and of astronomy; 
but with wide ranges of knowledge in each of these fields navigators have 
no concern whatever. Such an industry as beet-sugar manufacture, for 
example, very greatly needs specific applications of chemistry; but these 
are in no respect the same as the applications of that science needed in 
steel manufacture, copper-refining, or tanning. 

Education as a field of applied science, when fully developed, will, 
obviously, draw upon many sciences. (Education has heretofore evolved, 
like early medicine, metal-working, agriculture, and war, largely as an 
art, and with few conscious and purposive borrowings from other fields 
of knowledge.) Psychology must be drawn on especially for two kinds of 
help: (a) what is the educability—general, for many lines, or particular 
(for example, in music or stenography or altruistic ideals)—of a given 
learner or of given types of learners; and (b) what are the best methods 
of fostering or directing learning processes—for example, of handwriting 
or a foreign language or art appreciation? 

The history of education may be drawn upon for various purposes. 
At any time educators in an area of highly advanced educational practice 
can study that history for the purpose of widening their appreciations, or 
extending their vocational perspective—even though such studies could 
not be expected to culminate in immediately practical results. Educators 
in an educationally backward area could and would obviously study the 
history, past and present, of the education of more progressive areas for 
very practical guidance. We can conceive similar studies being prosecuted 
by peoples that have or shall have suffered periods of degeneration or 
retrogression. 

Educational sociology must aid in accounting for the large differences 
among social groups due to heredity, environment, and opportunities. 
From these differences flow differences of educational programs. 

In part the work of public schools should smooth out or remove dif- 
ferences among groups composing homogeneous society; in part it should 
accentuate certain differences due to abilities or opportunities. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS OF SOCIAL DEFECTS 


Shortages or defects in present adult social life are to be prevented in 
the next generation partly by educative processes now directed toward 
the children—the rising generation. What, scientifically, are these short- 
ages or defects? How numerous are they? Only social studies, using 
the contributions of various other sciences, can show. 

Health shortages, while perhaps not more extensive, or even so exten- 
sive, among Americans as among other peoples (and we seem to be con- 
spicuously better off than the Russian, Chinese, Hungarian, and other 
large peoples), are, according to the testimony of medical authorities, still 
distressingly abundant. Modern medicine has some great achievements to 
its credit—it has exiled typhus and cholera, and no longer permits incur- 
sions of yellow fever. Improved housing and sanitation seem to have 
steadily reduced tuberculosis and typhoid, whilst smallpox has yielded 
largely to preventive vaccination. 

Widespread instruction in hygiene in the schools seems to have con- 
tributed much toward temperance and a more cautious attitude toward 
infections. 

But purposive control of health conditions, and prevention of disease 
by educative measures designed for children in part, and also for adults, 
is, by general testimony, as yet only well begun. The draft of 1917-18 
showed wide prevalence—reaching above 50 per cent. in some localities— 
of physical defects sufficient to exclude men from obligatory military 
service. These figures have been extensively misinterpreted and misused 
in certain species of educational propaganda. Nevertheless, admitting 
great rashness in their use, they indicate large fields for early inquiry as 
to opportunities for education toward health conservation and increase. 

The standards employed in the draft first need examination from the 
standpoint of civilian needs. To what extent were the defects recorded 
those that would lessen efficiency and satisfaction in non-military life? 
In some cases it is certain that defects—for example, those necessitating 
glasses—that might cause rejection from army service can now readily be 
corrected sufficiently for most civilian vocations. 

Again, to what extent are the defects discovered attributable to causes 
which are in large part hereditary? Which could have been prevented by 
early medical attention? By early educational service? 
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The foundations of a sound system of physical education can be laid 
only through extensive social and medical studies of the kinds here sug- 
gested. 

Civic shortages are by common consent abundant in democratic Amer- 
ica. And yet, though we talk freely enough about them, the fact is that 
we have less accurate data as to their kinds and locations than we have 
even about health shortages. Convicted criminals, tramps, and some other 
parasites are easily recognized as drags upon the progress of the state— 
but altogether they make up a very small minority. What of the rest— 
in what respects are they, or distinguishable classes or groups of them, 
bad, ineffective, fair, or good contributors to civic health and strength? 
Here lies a very extensive field for civic inquiry. No adequate curricula, 
or even courses of civic education, can be developed until we know far 
more about the sociological foundations of the contemporary civic situation 
in America than any one knows now. 

What, for example, are the ascertainable “prevailing civic shortages” 
of that social class or group that we can designate as “college men in 
business”—shortages that should cause us to modify our civic education 
of those who will constitute this group a generation hence? Are “men 
high-school teachers over thirty years of age” good or bad citizens—and 
especially as respects what classes of civic virtues? What are the civic 
assets and civic liabilities conferred on America “prevailingly” by immi- 
grant Russian Jews over twenty-five years of age? By our negro immi- 
grants to the north? By “owning farmers”? 

Proper analytical study of prevailing civic shortages should reveal 
specific needs of education. Are some of our worse defects due to 
ignorance-of economics? Or to low ideals of patriotism? Or to ignorance 
of the structure and functions of governmental mechanisms? Back of 
these are certain obscure problems on which we need enlightenment. The 
“boys of ’76”—as those also of 1812, 1847, 1861, 1898, and 1917—were 
composed largely of relatively “good” citizens. Whence came their “good” 
qualities? Are social conditions producing similar or better qualities 
to-day? What adjustments of civic education would have to be made to 
“correct” defects? 

Culture shortages are doubtless numerous and harmful among Ameri- 
cans—and education of the right kind is the obvious remedy. But what, 
in particular, are these cultural shortages? And in what specific respects 
are they hurtful? Broadly speaking, we have as yet only guesses—and 
largely guesses from partizan or biased sources at that—in answer to 
these questions. 
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We spend much money and much time on music, general reading, pic- 
tures, and travel. We are said to care little for high-grade spoken drama, 
sculpture, poetry, expressive dancing. We are constantly told that our 
taste for the esthetic qualities of form and color in the numberless sur- 
roundings or adjuncts of life is low—that is, that our artistic “demands” 
on producers of clothes, furniture, houses, bookbindings, and other articles 
of use or decoration are far below what they should be. 

Sociology has not been prolific of studies of the social functions of the 
fine arts. But how can we develop programs of “esthetic” and other 
forms of cultural education if we possess no adequate as of present 
attainments and present shortages? 

Vocational shortages have, probably, been brought more into scientific 
relief than have other kinds thus far. Standards of vocational proficiency 
are established by commercial conditions far more effectively than are 
standards of cultural, civic, or even health “efficiency.” Nevertheless, we 
are still far from having evolved programs of education through schools 
adequate to prevent serious vocational shortages or defects in the rising 
Bencration, We recognize vaguely the great futility and cruelty of “pick- 
up” vocational education—that by which nearly 90 per cent. of all the 
60,000,000 adult workers of to-day acquired their present productive 
powers. We witness a slow but steady decline in the effectiveness of 
apprenticeship vocational education as the mechanical age supervenes upon 
the ages of handicraft production. We realize that neither individual 
nor collective well-being of most satisfactory kinds is practicable without 
adapted and trained abilities in productive work. But, in spite of this 
knowledge, we hesitate to commit the state or other public agency to 
extensive schemes of vocational education. We need still to be reassured 
as to specific needs, specific objectives, specific methods. The first two 
only a well developed educational sociology can provide. 


TOPICS AND PROBLEMS 


1. The Educational Functions of Non-School Social Groups (Smith, 
Walter R., Introduction to Educational Sociology, Ch. 5-7). 

2. The Socialization of Schools (ref. as in 1, Ch. 13-15). 

3. In what ways would ampler knowledge of sociology than we yet possess 

help us to decide America’s needs for vocational education through free 
public schools? (Snedden, D., Vocational Education, Ch. 1). 

4. What kinds of sociological knowledge would you want if you were 
given responsibility for introducing a comprehensive scheme of physical 
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education into schools? (Spencer, H., Education (Ch. 4); Divine, 
E. T., Misery and Its Causes (Ch. 2, Out of Health) ; and Warbasse, J. 
P., Medical Sociology (Ch. 4, Some Medical Aspects of Civilization) .) 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL READINGS AND REPORTS 


Ettwoop, C. A. Sociology and Modern Social Problems (Ch. 16, Educa- 
tion and Social Progress). 

SmitH, W. R. An Introduction to Educational Sociology (Ch. 1, Sociol- 
ogy and Its Relation to Education). 

SNEDDEN, D. Sociological Determination of Educational Objectives (Ch. 
1, The Meaning of Educational Sociology). 

SPENCER, H. Education. (All chapters are good, but the first is especially 
suggestive. ) 

Warp, L. F. Dynamic Sociology (Ch. 14, Education). 

Warp, L. F. Applied Sociology (Ch. 13, Problems of Applied Sociology). 


CHAPTER IV 
SOCIETIES OR SOCIAL GROUPS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


HE reader as amateur sociologist: You, the reader, are a member of 

many societies; you have had experience with strong societies and 
with weak societies, with old and with new societies, with societies that 
have helped, and with others that have hindered you. They have assured 
to you security, livelihood, justice, knowledge, and fellowship. You have 
given to them money, time, labor, devotion, perhaps blood. You have at 
least as much knowledge of societies as the frontiersman had of forests 
and storms and game. In a way he was perforce a naturalist, and so 
in a way are you perforce a sociologist. Do not think that sociology is 
all mystery, though it has its many unsolved problems. Preliminary to 
reading the later sections you can profitably try to give out of your 
experience reasonably complete answers-to these questions. Your own 
answers, even when sketchy and conjectural, will show the varied character 
of the sociological data of which you now possess some knowledge. 


1. In what family groups have you had membership? What have they done 
for you? What have you done for them? 

2. Have you had considerable personal experience with gangs, cliques, mobs, 
or crowds? Has the “world” been helped or harmed by such of these social 
groups as you have known? Have their members been helped or harmed by 
such membership ? 

3. Whether you desired it or not, you have been a citizen (in at least a 
non-technical sense) of one or more cities, states, and nations. What did 
these exact from you in conformity, taxes, and other “values”? What did 
they give you? What did you voluntarily give them? 

4. You have worked for employers—individual, corporate, or the state; you 
have employed workers to serve you—waitresses, dentists, railroads, police- 
men. In each case what were the advantages to you? To the others? Did 
you commonly give more than you received? Why? : 

s. Similarly you have bought from sellers—of groceries, books, music, 
scenery; and you have sold something—teaching, wheat, needlework, medical 
skill, Of what advantage were you to those who bought from you? To those 
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selling to you? What advantages have they brought to you? Ordinarily, 
have you given more than you received (in real values), or the reverse? 

6. What advantages do you find in joint worship with others? Do these 
seem due chiefly to fellowship, to the fit surroundings made possible 
by codperation, or to the inspiring leadership so made possible? What 
contributions are you conscious of having made to the worth of joint 
worship ? 

7. What are the characteristics of your political party ecmberchinl or of 
your membership in other organizations to which you contribute little more 
than membership dues? If you felt very keenly the need of effecting changes 
in some form of community practice, or of accomplishing some other reform, 
how would you organize your efforts to do it? What kind of people 
would you seek to organize or otherwise influence? What kinds of mem- 
bers have contributed more to parties to which you have belonged than 
have you? 

8. What kinds of companionship or fellowship do you normally crave—that 
of people very like yourself, or that of people very different from yourself? 
In the latter case do you give as much as you receive of fellowship or so- 
ciability? Can one give too much of fellowship? What differences have you 
noticed between country-bred and city-bred people as respects “companion- 
ability”? Can you account for them? 

9. What are some social groups with which you have had experience that 
are very old? Some that are very young? Some now in disrepute? Some 
that you now regard as having been unduly aggressive, perhaps predatory? 

10. Every mature person has had so much social experience as to the values 
of social groups that fairly adequate answers to questions Bo these should be 
easily possible: 

a. What, in your experience, is the chief value of the monogamous family 
(as contrasted with other forms) to: (1) its very young children; (2) its 
children fifteen years of age and upward; (3) the man or father of the 
family; (4) the woman or mother of the family; (5) the neighborhood; (6) 
the state? 

b. What are usual positive (good) or negative (harmful) values of the 
“clique” or small “set” respectively to: (1) member of the clique; (2) older 
non-members of the clique; (3) the neighborhood or larger institution. 

Answer in the same way with reference to bands, gangs, mobs, and crowds. 

c. What are the advantages and disadvantages respectively of a small town, 
a large city, the American state, and a powerful nation to these: (1) a young 
man between sixteen and twenty without property; (2) a middle-aged woman 
rearing small children? 

Why are these instrumentalities used by one or more of the political or- 
ganizations just named: (1) battleships; (2) courts of justice; (3) free high- 
ways; (4) public schools; (5) ambassadors; (6) legislative bodies? 
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d. In the economic organization of the United States, of what use is: (1) 
the Minnesota farmer to the Massachusetts shoemaker; (2) the immigrant 
laborer to the American employer; (3) the corporation to working-men of low 
intelligence; (4) the Brazilian coffee-grower to citizens of New Yorks. (5) 
the factory labor of girls of sixteen years of age to school-teachers and others 
of the “intellectual” classes; (6) the service of bankers to the rest of us; (7) 
the competency of hired soldiers in the standing army to the farmers of the 
country? 

e. Of what use is religion to: (1) worshipers; (2) non-worshipers; (3) 
the state, or society, at large? 

f. Of what use is a political party, a sect, or cultural organization to: 
(1) its own members; (2) members of other similar organizations; (3) the 
neighborhood; (4) the country at large? When are reform parties a bad 
thing? What is an “ism”—and is it usually good or bad in time of peace? 
In time of war? 

g. Under what circumstances are the following good or bad respectively to: 
their intimate members; the relatives of their intimate members and 
the public at large: (1) fraternities and sororities; (2) social clubs; 
(3) commercialized dances; (4) tavern and saloon gatherings; (5) card 
parties; (6) street associations of children; (7) other specified forms of 
social recreation? 

11. Older persons have seen much more of social group evolution than 
younger; nevertheless any observant person can give fairly satisfactory 
answers to questions like these: 

a. What are some of the social groups into which children are born? What 
are some that they almost necessarily join? What are others with reference 
to which they are free to join or not? 

b. What are some social groups that are hundreds of years old? Some that 
have arisen within the last year or two? How does the congregation of a 
church known to you take in new members, adapt them, and finally make 
them useful to it? How are “like-minded” persons selected when a new 
party or social group is to be formed? 

c. Show how, in certain social groups like the family, a corporation, a 
church, a town, or a party, some members dominate whilst*others submit. Are 
the latter usually the young or the middle-aged, the mentally strong or the 
mentally weak, the bold or the timid, the fluent or the speech-handicapped? 
Many modern groups become regimented through specialization of function— 
an army, a factory, a large farm, a large school. In what respects is this 
process usually advantageous, and in what disadvantageous, to the various 
individuals concerned ? 

d. Is it helpful to understanding to contend that nations, or churches, or 
political parties correspond to living beings in that they have their time of 
youth, of maturity, and of final death or dissolution? 
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e. What are essential differences between the “biological” and the “sociologi- 
cal” inheritance? Are these part of the American social inheritance and how 
do you estimate their values: (1) the poems of Dante; (2) gunpowder; (3) 
the art of writing; (4) the science of agriculture; (5) the cleared lands of 
New York State; (5) the natural waterfalls of New York; (6) telegraphy ; 
(7) the public-school system? 

f. Are the means of subsistence for mankind limited? Does man, like other 
organic beings, tend to multiply in geometric ratio? What are several possible 
causes to which are probably due: (1) the famines in Russia and China; (2) 
the Great War; (3) the poverty of the people of Labrador; (4) the dense 
populations of Massachusetts and Belgium? 

How shall we explain the currents of migration now flowing over the 
earth? 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIAL GROUPS? 


Social groups have evolved along different lines according to the services 
they render to their members or to other social groups. From the stand- 
point of society the family group functions primarily in the rearing of 
children and cooperative utilization. The horde, band, gang, clique, host, 
mob, and crowd function primarily for the security of their members in 
the performance of activities more or less instinctive. The guild, company, 
union, corporation, and army function primarily for codperative produc- 
tion, defense, and aggression. The various political community groups, 
such as the countryside district, village, town, city, county, province, state, 
nation, federation, and empire, have evolved, first as organizations defensive 
against external foes, then as means of promoting internal order, and 
finally as agencies of certain kinds of production, utilization, and perhaps 
aggression. Churches and religious denominations have organized first for 
joint worship, then for the education and expansion of organizations of 
the faithful, and for the protection of codperating members. The innumer- 
able parties, sects, cults, and other voluntary organizations of those of 
like minds or like purposes function primarily in attaining certain objectives 
assumed to be of importance to the members or to general social well-being. 
Fellowship groupings, also of many varieties, many more or less tem- 
porary, are formed to gratify the normal impulses of sociability, but they 
frequently expand into other social relationships. 


*For a very attractive analysis read Part I of J. H. Tufts, Our D 
Beginnings of Codperation, Order, and Tins e SEN ae 
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The longevity of social groups is commonly greater than that of 
their members. There are living social organizations with hundreds, if 
not thousands, of years of history. Members die but the accepted institu- 
tional traditions and forms persist. Each child is born into certain groups 
—such as the family, the neighborhood community, and the nation. Into 
others—such as economic and fellowship groups—he is practically forced 
by circumstances. He voluntarily joins or is admitted to others, often after 
considerable periods of probation. Parties as well as some religious and 
other groups take in only like-minded members who have already given 
evidences of adhesion to their standards. In all kinds of social groups 
immature members are consciously or unconsciously passed through vari- 
ous processes of adjustment to the general standards of the group—the 
process of socialization or social control. 

Variability of membership—as to age, native strength, length of expe- 
rience, training, moral qualities, health, wealth, codperative powers, and the 
like—is characteristic of all social groups. Members having the most of 
these qualities exert more than the average influence on those having the 
least. The strong attain to prestige, leadership, ascendancy, guidance, 
dominance. The less strong obey, follow leadership, and play minor parts. 
Furthermore, within any type of social group there are always present 
tendencies toward specialization of function. The leaders differentiate 
their followers—technical specialists from general workers, the respon- 
sible from the irresponsible. In economic, political, religious, and even 
party groupings there crop up tendencies toward regimentation, which 
have been carried very far indeed in the modern army, corporation, and 
political party. ‘“Good’’ membership in any social group implies at least 
either ready instinctive adaptation; the habit of obedience motivated 
by fear, love, or ambition; or else sufficient perception of the advan- 
tages of group action to produce conscious conformity to the needs of 
the group. 

In the course of social evolution not merely do individuals come and 
go in all social groups, but in the more comprehensive societies numberless 
social groups are born, grow into maturity, show signs of old age, and 
in very many cases pass away, leaving an inheritance of good or evil to be 
disposed of by other societies. History is a record of cities, states, and 
nations that have played their part on the stage of time, and then have 
given place to other actors. There survive in England and elsewhere many 
vestigial remains of the medieval guilds of industry, commerce, war, re- 
ligion, and the professions that for so long dominated Europe and parts 
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of Asia. The short history of the United States records the rise and 
disappearance of many political parties and a far greater number of sec- 
tarian promotional organizations. Contemporary civilization contains only 
a few religious denominations, fraternal bodies, and the like, that have 
recorded histories of more than five hundred years. 

The social inheritance may be considered in its general or in its specific 
aspects.? Practical arts, political ideas, scientific knowledge, religious ex- 
perience, and customs of social behavior accumulated through many cen- 
turies are to-day the possessions of the entire civilized world. Within 
each particular social group may be found also a considerable inheritance 
of ideals, knowledge, instrumentalities, habits of procedure, and beliefs. 
These may be studied in particular families, specific corporations, individual 
cities, and more comprehensively in nations, religious denominations, and 
established parties. Man differs very completely from all other animal 
species as respects his ability to accumulate experience, to conserve over 
many generations various types of products, and thus to evolve an enormous 
social inheritance. A recent thinker describes him as a “time-binding” 
animal. Civilized society to-day possesses stores of inventions, tools, high- 
ways, cleared lands, language, organized knowledge, arts, customs, laws, 
and ideals of almost unimaginable variety and magnitude, and in many 
instances of great age. Notwithstanding that man probably possesses 
fewer specific instincts (though probably he is endowed with more general 
or impulsive tendencies) than most other species, his social inheritance 
gives him an absolutely unique mastery of animals, plants, and natural 
forces. He shapes the earth to his needs, domesticates animals, develops 
knowledge of remote things, conceives and projects higher purposes for 
life, evolves endless new wants, and then searches for the means of satisfy- 
ing them. Frequently he makes of himself a very artificial creature as 
judged against the background of his biological inheritance. He tends 
often to overcultivate himself, to overburden mind and body, and so com- 
plexly to organize his life that, like the mastodon, and the great horned 
elk of Ireland, the stock tends to break down through the overdevelop- 
ment of the individual, especially as that results in sterility of many individ- 
uals, and perhaps of the stock. 

Multiplication of numbers takes place in the human species as in other 
organic forms of life.2 It was claimed by Malthus that the means of 
subsistence can be increased only in arithmetical ratio, whereas organic 


3 See Ross, Principles (Part IV, Social Products). 
Giddings, F., Elements of Sociology (Ch, 2 and 3, Aggregations of Population). 
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beings tend to multiply in geometric ratio. In the natural order competi- 
tion, then conflict, and finally extermination of excess population through 
“positive checks” follow. But parallel to these destructive processes co- 
operations necessary to strengthen group life are also produced by natural 
evolution. Among most human beings competition during the last hundred 
centuries has unquestionably operated to increase the magnitude, and to 
improve the internal organization, of the competing groups, whether we 
think of these as nations, armies, department stores, universities, or the 
readers of an established newspaper. In a crowded world struggles for 
food and other means of subsistence may transcend all other forms of 
struggle, such as those begotten by competing systems of worship, search 
for knowledge, pursuit of beauty, or interest in fellowship. There are 
those who see in recorded history the dominance of economic forces, 
producing what is sometimes called “economic determinism.” To eco- 
nomic forces are ascribed not only most migrations, wars, and ad- 
vances in knowledge, but also much of modern achievement toward 
justice, education, and other worldly aspirations—at least, by the “‘eco- 
nomic determinists.” 4 


KINDS OF SOCIAL GROUPS ® 


Social groups are obviously of many kinds. Some, like the compact 
family, the crew of a small ship, pupils in a class room, a college fraternity, 
and the regular guests in a small boarding-house, are not only small, but 
the members are thrown into frequent contact, and are perhaps very inter- 
dependent upon one another for aid and companionship. Others, like a 
large congregation, the workers in a gigantic factory, the guests of a 
hotel, the co-investors in a corporation, or the citizens of a municipality, are 
so large that mutual acquaintance of members is not practicable,’ and 
consciousness of interdependencies may at times become faint. When we 
come to such gigantic, but nevertheless very real, social groups as nations, 
religious denominations, national brotherhoods of carpenters or other 
manual workers, or the “Slavic race,” it is readily evident that, while 
certain degrees of “consciousness of kind” must exist, and a keen sense 
of interdependence may awaken in time of crisis, nevertheless personal con- 


*This subject is carefully examined by A. J. Todd in his Theories of Social Prog- 


ress (Ch. 14 and 15). ; See ; 
M For a nee helpful analysis see C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (Ch 3, Primary 


Groups). 
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tacts of members are few, and “group consciousness” is to be found fully 
developed only among the more imaginative leaders. 

Impersonal social groups become especially significant under condi- 
tions of civilized society, even though to the naive mind the interde- 
pendencies of men at a distance from one another may seem more mythical 
than real. Certain people in Brazil produce the coffee that we use at 
breakfast. Do they and we constitute a kind of “social group,” since 
without us their coffee would be valueless and without them our breakfast 
would be without savor? Sociologically, yes. Scripture and science 
can here join hands and contend that these coffee-growers are, in Old 
Testament parlance, “our brothers” and, in New Testament words, “our 
neighbors.” 

Ten thousand years ago the peoples of one river valley were probably 
no more dependent upon the peoples of another river valley than are the 
people of the United States now dependent upon the hypothetical in- 
habitants of Mars. No obligations were owed, no rights could be 
claimed. But now in very real ways, first of all economically, but 
also increasingly in political and other respects, we become members “one 
of another.” ® 

England cannot prosper without India, Massachusetts without Min- 
nesota, Patagonia without France. Ten thousand men whom I have never 
seen, and of whose personalities I know all too little, directly serve me when 
I travel by rail from New York to Chicago. Many times ten thousand 
have, indeed, served me during the last century in opening the way and 
getting that road ready. And, normally, I reimburse them in full for 
the service they render by the service (or command over service) that 
I give for my transportation. 

To our instinctive nature there is something inhumane, almost pitiful 
and tragic, in these impersonal reciprocities of service. The transient 
guest in the modern hotel is waited upon by a hundred servitors about 
whom he knows nothing personally and can hope to know nothing. Be- 
tween employer and employee, citizen and representative, editor and 
reader, merchant and buyer, in our vast modern enterprises there can 
usually develop no personal intimacies, and there can be produced at best 
only meager mutuality of comprehension and social interest, apart from 


the particular reciprocation of service that occasions and justifies the 
specific contact made. 


*For a vivid analysis read Wells, Social - ; 
also Wallas, Great Society (Ch. a neta Fences ie ae en aoe 
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Social interdependence becomes, then, the final test of “social cohesion,” 
of society.? Are individuals knit together by bonds of some kind of in- 
terests, visible or invisible, conscious or unconscious, personal or imper- 
sonal? Wherever such bonds exist, we have, for purposes of sociology, 
societies, social groups, social structures. Social groups may live visibly 
and comfortably side by side, as in villages, nations, schools, and house- 
holds—the “component” societies of Professor Giddings. Or they may be 
composed of widely scattered individuals linked together by faintly seen 
threads of communication, similarity of interest, or some other kind 
of interdependence. The optometrists of the United States, perhaps only 
one or a few to a city, are nevertheless, for some purposes, a social group. 
In a sense hardly less real but much less tangible, the users of electricity 
from a central plant, the subscribers to the Atlantic Monthly, the readers 
of Harry Franck’s books, and the lovers of Wagner constitute, scien- 
tifically at least, “social groups.” So also do the group of miners who pro- 
duce nitrates in Chili and the group of farmers who buy the resulting fer- 
tilizers. “My best friend is my most resolute enemy,” says Undershaft 
in Major Barbara, “since he does so much to keep me up to my best.” 
Those whom we must fight in order to insure our security or wealth or 
freedom are, too, in the final analysis, members of one or more of 
our social groupings, of the many “societies” in which we have volun- 
tary or enforced membership, and to which sooner or later we must 


account. 

Types of social groups can conveniently be analyzed along several lines 
besides function. “Small groups” can be distinguished from “large 
groups”; primary groups or societies from secondary; associate from 
federate; and personal from impersonal. Obviously these classifications 
are crude and in each case show large twilight zones. But no one has diffi- 
culty in apprehending that a family is a small, primary, associate, and-per- 
sonal group; whilst the stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation 
constitute a large, secondary, federate, impersonal social group. Perhaps 
it will prove more profitable to speak of degrees of smallness, personality, 
and the like in stated groups. 

These distinctions have very important bearings on programs of social 
economy, and especially of education. It is evident, for example, that 
within small, personal, associate groups much education toward like- 
mindedness and control takes place as a by-product of the exercise of the 


"For a most interesting, even though classic, discussion read W. Bagehot, Physics 
and Politics (Ch. 3 and 4, Nation Making), 
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primary functions of these groups; whereas similar education is neces- 
sarily rare in large, impersonal, federate groups. The formal, special- 
- ized functions of government appear only when political communities grow 
beyond the magnitudes of village communities. An old Massachusetts 
town may long persist as an “associate” group, wherever such govern- 
mental functions as local legislation and election can be performed in 
face-to-face meetings. But, as they increase in size, political action takes 
place through channels of documented communication, and often in charge 
of appointed delegates or representatives. 


FUNCTIONAL SOCIAL GROUPINGS CLASSIFIED ® 


1. Kinship or genetic groups are based, first upon marriage, and then 
upon real or assumed common descent. They can conveniently be divided 
into those more compact groups which function primarily in the rearing 
of the young, and those derivative groups among primitive peoples that 
develop a variety of quasi-political functions: 

a. Families, including: conjugal pairs; parents and children in the 
ordinary monogamous family; the “lineage” family, including several gen- 
erations, and kindred by blood or marriage; the “household” family, in- 
cluding servants, dependents, and retinue. 

b. Ethnic groups include: clans; phratries; tribes; and tribal fed- 
erations. 

2. Political groups normally depend upon common occupation of terri- 
tory, and include all dwellers, holding them to responsibilities for conform- 
ity where they are not deemed worthy of “freemen’s” political powers. 
They function primarily in providing for defense and insuring order. Well 
known examples can be differentiated: village community or hamlet; 
parish; shire; town; county; municipality; city-state; province-state or 
commonwealth; kingdom; nation; empire; league. 

3. Company groups, as the term is here used, include a great variety of 
relatively impermanent societies, commonly formed of persons rendered 
at least temporarily “like-minded” by similarity of tastes, inspiration, 
sentiment, or need. Predatory bands, social cliques, instinctive gangs, 
angry mobs, curious crowds, and swarming hosts are examples. For the 
time being they are “companions” to each other, bound together, often, 


by a single dominating impulse, even though very unlike one another in 
all other respects. 


“Compare F. Giddings, Principles of Sociology (Ch. 3 and 4, Book II). 
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4. Service groupings, or in a broad sense economic societies, are of 
many kinds: : 

a. Co-working groups, bound together by similarity of work and result- 
ing condition, even where selling services or products in competition with 
one another : guilds, labor unions, stockholders, partners, grange of farmers, 
professional association, crews, regiments, classes (of scholars), trusts, 
and the like. Here can be included also certain economic “classes” 
made such by assumed similarity of interests—farmers, “workers” 
(certain types of manual laborers), seafarers, technicians, capitalists, and 
the like. 

b. Employer-employee combinations formed because of complementary 
relations to total productive processes, in relationship of leader and led, 
master and apprentice, capital provider and labor provider, entrepreneur 
and servitor. Similar interdependencies are also found between master 
and slave, teacher and pupil, voter and office-holder, corporation and 
trade union. 

c. Buyer-seller combinations or “exchange groupings” are usually much 
more ephemeral than employer-employee groups, although at bottom they 
rest on the same necessities—namely, the reciprocal advantages of differ- 
entiating contributions to production. Both these forms of social rela- 
tionship have this peculiar quality, that, whereas they are occasioned by 
probabilities of mutual advantage, they bring individuals together in an 
attitude of competition. This competition is not, usually, for the whole 
product but for certain marginal parts. 

5. Party groups will here include all associations deliberately formed 
to promote particular policies, extend the acceptance of certain ideas or 
beliefs, or for other distinctive ends. There are included: political, re- 
ligious, and other parties; sects; cults; schools of thought; “societies” (for 
special purposes) ; and “isms.” ; 

6. Religious groups are of several kinds, including: 

a. The mystic “association” formed in worship between man and the 
deity or unseen personalities whom he invokes in worship. 

b. The congregation of joint worshipers, including monastic orders. 

c. The “church” or denomination in its more federate aspects. 

7. Sociability groupings, sometimes temporary, but often persistent in 
a kind of institutionalized form as fraternities, clubs, tavern gatherings, 
fairs, dances, and receptions. 

8. “Class” groups. Where large numbers of persons possess similarities 
of qualities or develop similarities of interest or need, there may long 
appear no significant “consciousness of kind.” But the progressive appear- 
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ance of opposed qualities or interests will often serve to bring them into 
some kind of coalescence or affiliation that gives rise to real and vast, even 
though vague, social groupings that under some conditions are capable of 
exerting gigantic influences. Among these should be included: races; 
castes; Christianity ; Islamism; socialists; agnostics ; ruling classes ; nobili- 
ties ; “east siders” ; club-women ; intelligentsia ; scientists ; the erudite ; half- 
breeds; proletarians; capitalists; bourgeoisie; barbarians; Asiatics ; “the 
white race”; and many others. 


TOPICS AND PROBLEMS 


1. Sources of Social Groups (Ross, Principles, Ch. 48). 

2. Origins of Social Classes (Giddings, Principles, Ch. 1, Book IT). 

3. The Relation of Social Groups to the Individual (Hayes, E. C., Intro- 
duction to the Study of Sociology, Ch. 24). 

4. What are essential differences between school groups (classes, student 
bodies) and other social groups? 

5. Discuss some kinds of present-day education that seem to contribute 
to “good group membership.” 

6. What is meant by the “socialization” of education? 
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ciety). 


CHAPTER V 
FAMILY GROUPS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


HE social group about which you know most is the family. From 

babyhood you have been in and of one family, and you have had 
intimate contacts with others. As child, adolescent, and adult, you have 
heard families, and members of families, endlessly weighed, condemned, 
or commended. You have seen families go “on the rocks,” sometimes for 
reasons that did not escape you. If you have not yet formed a new family 
of your own, you have at least thought often about possibilities. 

You have known and read of many persons who were obviously the 
products of good families—good in blood, in customs, in knowledge, and in 
civic outlook. Perhaps you know little—we all know too littlhe—of what 
constitutes good and effective family life among Chinese, Russians, Span- 
iards, and even Turks and Hindoos. The social traditions of those who 
settled the United States—religious and domestic traditions especially— 
have contributed largely to respect for women, kindliness to children, strong 
faith in education, and abhorrence of sexual looseness. These have all 
favored the development of a strong normal family life. The individualism 
fostered by the frontier, and by political and religious independence, the 
constant migrations of old settlers as well as the immigration of the new, 
and the greeds of large numbers for wealth and prestige, have worked to 
disintegrate the family. We have long been horrified at our divorce rates, 
and only now are we beginning to appreciate the portentous character of 
the eee: race suicide” that prevails among our more prosperous 
people. 

Not only have you learned much about the family as a social institu- 
tion: you have become aware of the multitude of “problems” that cluster 
around it. There are some who think the ways and means of family-rear- 
ing too archaic and cumbersome to meet the demands of modern civiliza- 
tion. The household is uneconomical, unscientific, ill adapted to contem- 
porary conditions—so they say. Perhaps these critics do not see the 
family in its full biological and sociological significance. In terms of 
evolution the monogamous family, and the “home” or “household” which 
that family has created, serve primarily for the rearing of children from 
infancy into youth. All other functions are incidental to this. If better 
means can be discovered for this task, means of a more scientific and 
“advanced” character, society will surely adopt them, as it has adopted 
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improved means of healing, tilling the soil, educating, governing, and 
manufacturing. 

Out of your sociological experience and appreciations find as many and 
as complete answers to these questions as practicable: 


1. For what reasons do you suppose that the monogamous family has come 
to prevail among the civilized peoples of the world? 

. 2, What seem to be, at least in temperate zones, the inherent disadvantages 
to society of the polygamous family? 

3. Having in mind citizens of at least moderately good education and of 
at least the second generation in this country, what do you think are prevalent 
American standards and attitudes of “family life” as regards: wage-earning 
occupations of the wife; size of family; prolongation of parental care and 
provision of education; prolonged and intimate family interest in collateral 
relatives either by blood or marriage—such as cousins, uncles, aunts, 
nephews, etc. ? 

4. Does it appear to you that the family as an educational agency is gaining 
or losing in effectiveness? Discuss separately such aspects as: making chil- 
dren religious; development of moral self-control, adapted to modern, and 
especially urban, conditions; transmission of vocational skills or preparing the 
young for vocations; transmission of cultural inheritance or properly advanc- 
ing the young in culture; the promotion of ideals and practices making 
for physical well-being. 

5. Out of your experience, what seem to you to be the chief causes of 
“broken families”? Discuss separately: migratory occupations; decay of 
religious beliefs; family discipline; ill health; and other causes. 

6. What are the facts regarding the prevalence of divorce in the United 
States? What, in your observation, is the comparative frequency of divorce 
among: farmers; migratory artisan laborers; theatrical folk; migratory per- 
sonal service (barbers, waiters, etc.) ; colored people; recent immigants from 
Protestant countries; Catholic immigrants; people of college education? 

7. In what respects does it seem to you that divorce should be regarded as 
in itself a social disease? In what respects should it be regarded as a 
symptom or surface manifestation of more underlying social diseases? What 
are these? Discuss separately, from the standpoint of education, occupational 
ambitions, religious affiliations, and culture. 

8. What are “approved” American standards as to age of marriage of: 
(a) professional and other very ambitious workers; (b) farmers; (c) labor- 
ers? What are approved ages among recent immigrant Italians, Jews, Scandi- 
navians? What effects have “ages” of approved marriage on: length of 
“courtship”? Sex morality of boys and young men? Sex morality of girls 
and young women? 

To what are these age standards primarily due? To the expectation that 
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the man should be able to “support a family” before he marries? Or to the 
desire that both parties shall be mature enough to undertake family obligations ? 

Statistics show that a very large number of “wage-earning” women are 
from sixteen to twenty-four years of age. Of all wage-earning women work- 
ers probably from 50 per cent. (among the better educated and highly paid) 
to 90 per cent. (among less educated Catholics and Jews, and especially from 
the less well paid vocations) are married before thirty years of age. What 
are the probable effects on subsequent family life of this period of pre-marriage 
wage-earning ? 

9. In America, as in many other of the highly civilized countries, it appears 
that the birth rate has been declining during the last half-century or more. 
Further analysis seems to show that such decline has been most marked 
among: the prosperous, as contrasted with the unprosperous; the well edu- 
cated as against the poorly educated; the “old stock” as against the immi- 
grant; the adherents of Protestant as against the adherents of older theo- 
logical faiths. This “differential” birth rate is believed to operate often to 
the “race suicide’ of the biologically superior strands or stocks among the 
peoples concerned. (But it is usually paralleled by a marked decrease in 
death rates.) 

Do you interpret these phenomena as “bad” or “good” for family life? For 
the state? For society at large? If, among a certain stock (e.g., the descend- 
ants of the Puritans), the marriage rate is 70 per cent. of all adults; and 
20 per cent. of all marriages are infertile; whilst in the remaining families 
three children on the average reached maturity; would the descendants of 
such stock increase or decrease from generation to generation? 

What motives for “small family” are socially to be approved? Disap- 
proved? In a wholesome society to what extent should “standards of living” 
be permitted to curtail size of family? How do comfort of parents and good 
of society seem here to conflict? 

In what ways is size of family related to: infant mortality; premature 
child labor; malnutrition of children? 

Would a considerably diminished birth rate probably be a good thing for 
China? India? Russia? Japan? New Zealand? California? The Mon- 
gols? Would it do more harm or good if confined largely to the economically 
or educationally superior among these peoples? 

to. In what respects and for what classes of people do you regard celibacy 
as being socially beneficial; socially harmful? In what respects do you regard 
long postponement of marriage as being socially advantageous? Disadvan- 
tageous? 

11. In what respects, and for what social groups especially, do you regard 
the limitation of size of family below the point at which the class concerned 
can maintain its own numbers as being socially advantageous? Disadvan- 
tageous ? 
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12, In what ways does it appear that the relative size of families in certain 
social groups is related to standards of living? Directly? Inversely? 

13. Why are modern social economists apprehensive of differential “race or 
stock suicide”? 

14. Discuss contemporary proposals for enhancing the educational efficacy of 
the family. 

15. Discuss contemporary tendencies that seem to diminish the educational 
efficacy of the family for young people beyond the age of twelve, Separately 
consider: development of schools; development of commercialized and mu- 
nicipal recreations; development of wage-earning employments for the young; 
child-labor legislation; present tendencies in urban housing; and others. 

16. Is the family group an economical group for purposes of codperative 
utilization, having in view the accessory processes of elaboration, such as 
food preparation; clothing repair; and recreational service? 

17. Comment on current proposals for collective rearing of children, and 
substitution of collective food preparation and other processes. 


THE FAMILY AS A SOCIAL GROUP? 


The family group, sociologically speaking, is strongly characterized by 
the deep-rooted instincts making for the mating of men and women, the 
affectionately protective attitude of the mother toward her offspring, the 
combatively protective attitude of the father toward his dependents, mutual 
jealousy of infidelity, enforced socialization of younger members, and the 
cooperation of brothers—which all underlie it. This type of social group 
is almost unique in the unlikeness of its members as to sex, age and powers. 
Along with this goes, obviously, extreme interdependence. Urban life 
lessens or disguises some of these, but if we consider the historic past, 
it is apparent that, both as respects economic needs and also the satis- 
faction of instincts of companionship, parental members of - the 
family are greatly interdependent, whilst, having in mind all ages, chil- 
dren first are heavily dependent upon parents and, later, parents upon 
children. 

The family group is obviously one of the most ancient of all social 
groupings among the higher vertebrates. To its biological characteristics 
human society adds many qualities, such as prolongation of care of the 
young, religious and legal sanction for the institution of marriage, and 


the development of patrimony in various forms.? 


1Consult J. Q. Dealey, The Family in Its Sociological Aspects. 


4See H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology (Part II, Primitive Families), and 


W. Goodsell, The Family (Ch. 2, The Primitive Family). 
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Polygamous, and in a few cases polyandrous, family organizations seem 
to have been the by-products of the incessant warfare of peoples on a 
tribal plane of development, extending down into modern times in the 
torrid zones. In temperate zones, and with the diminution of the kinds 
of warfare that resulted in the extinction of males and adoption of females, 
the monogamous marriage has steadily evolved and assumed both religious 
and political primacy. 

The central test of the family, sociologically speaking, is unquestion- 
ably its efficacy as an institution for the rearing of children into manhood 
and womanhood, and the transmission to them of the best portions of the 
social inheritance. Certainly all other functions of the family group are 
incidental to these. 

The large majority of Americans are products of what we may call 
normal family groups, characterized by: monogamous marriage; residence 
in a separate home; prolonged education and nurture by parents; and the 
mother giving her time and working energy to “inworking” duties, the 
father to “outworking” duties. 

But there are variants. Even in the United States some American adults 
were born and reared in polygamous families, some have had no legal 
fathers, whilst not a few were reared by mothers who had to earn the 
family’s bread as well as care for the children. Death, poverty, or dissipa- 
tion early left some children to shift for themselves. The divorce court 
deprived not a few of the codperative support of father and mother. 
A large proportion of recent immigrants and of the freed negroes have 
passed through conditions that entailed extra-home work on the part of 
the mothers. 

American standards of family life have, from the earliest days of colonial 
settlement, been in process of evolution in this country. These can best 
be studied in those parts of our people where extremes of poverty or 
wealth are not found. They are more evident in rural neighborhoods, vil- 
lages, and small cities than in the largest cities. They are more clearly 
conceived, often, among the native whites than amongst recent immigrant 
and colored peoples. 

America followed the Christian nations of Europe in upholding mo- 
nogamous marriage. The few attempts that have been made here to pro- 
mote polygamy in regular or irregular forms have been bitterly repudiated 
by the best sentiment of the people, and have finally been completely 
outlawed. 

The prolonged existence of frontier conditions, the rapid growth of 
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cities, the constant presence of large numbers of mobile laborers, and the 
great extent, in many states, of industries, such as lumbering, railroad- 
building, and mining, that take men far away from their homes, have 
promoted much prostitution. But the more settled and law-abiding citi- 
zens have incessantly warred upon that evil and with increasing success 
in recent years. 

Modern tendencies * in the evolution of the family may well be studied 
in American society, where natural advantages, as well as the selective 
effects of migration, have enabled large groups of people in a measure to 
realize their ideals, and to substitute for traditions more or less purpose- 
ful control. The following are some of the marked tendencies in 
those levels of American society where conscious purposes have most 
effect : 

a. Parental oversight of children becomes steadily more direct and 
prolonged, especially with a view to giving these the best possible “start 
in life,” not only of education but also of financial resources. 

b. The mother is increasingly enabled and desired to specialize her efforts 
in the care of the children and the conduct of elaborative work within the 
household group. 

c. Under the influence of these ideals, marriage tends to be postponed, 
and the family to be kept of moderate size. Parental influence stimulates 
the upbuilding of extensive systems of schools, and at least permits the 
evolution of commercialized agencies of recreation for children. Incessant 
warfare is maintained against those forms of community evil that most 
threaten the contamination of childhood. 

On the other hand, certain counter tendencies are manifest. It is ap- 
parently characteristic of American life that interest in relatives outside 
the central family group as created by marriage and descent should dimin- 
ish. Perhaps among no other peoples at the present time is that family 
unit which is kept intimate by acquaintance and frequent reunion so small 


as in America. 
DEGENERATIVE INFLUENCES * 


The fully developed family group must be held together largely by arti- 
ficial controls. Society, or rather certain elements in society, have always 


® See excellent discussion in W. Goodsell, The Family as a Social and Educational 


Institution (Ch. 13, The Present Situation). 3 
“Read J. ef Coleord, Broken Homes; A. Myerson, The Nervous Housewnfe ; and 


A. W. Calhoun, A Social History of the American Family. 
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had to war against the degenerative influences affecting family life. To 
this end have been utilized very extensively the teachings of religion, the 
enactments of legislation, as well as many other means. 

Sexual looseness seems always to have been the worst foe of the unity 
of the family group. This in itself is often the product of more far- 
reaching social conditions, such as: conquest, by means of which large num- 
bers of persons, of widely different inheritance, are placed in positions, 
on the one hand of ascendancy and on the other of subjection; migration, 
and especially the migration of individual workers, has also been always 
one of the strongly contributing causes of loose morals; war at all times, 
and also economic depression, have contributed to prolonged seasons of 
moral instability; and the widespread use of alcohol and other costly or 
poisonous stimulants has played a large part in family demoraliza- 
tion, as has also the evolution of commercialized entertainments and 
diversions. 

American family life has always been in a measure affected by these 
tendencies. All the circumstances associated with the settlement of 
America have fostered the migratory impulses of man, and this tendency 
can hardly be said to have diminished in our modern industrial life, when 
we include under that the great industries especially of manufacturing, 
mining, building, and railway transportation. War and alcoholism have 
perhaps played a lesser part in American society than in corresponding 
European countries. On the other hand, commercialized recreation has 
been a decidedly adverse influence. Probably no other country in the 
world has gone further in permitting an easy dissolution of the 
marriage bonds through divorce than have many states in the American 
Union. 

Differential family limitation is a comparatively modern phenomenon, 
appearing thus far in only a few civilized countries in sufficient proportions 
to threaten the social well-being, over successive generations, of large 
numbers of people. The term is here applied to that restriction of family 
life which leads to excessive celibacy, undue postponement of the age of 
marriage, or over-small families among those who do marry. ‘The porten- 
tous character of these social phenomena in France, New Zealand, the 
United States, and elsewhere is generally believed not to inhere so much 
in the total diminution of progeny resulting as in the fact that these ten- 
dencies seem to be characteristic in the main of the better educated and 
more successful, who presumably often represent superior strands or stock 
in the population, 
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PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES 5 


Civilized societies the world over exhibit a large variety of progressive 
tendencies with reference to family groups. The following are the more 
conspicuous of these: 

1. Legal protection of childhood, primarily in the interests of the 
state, is everywhere extending. Children are protected from the cruelty 
of parents, from premature wage-earning, and are guaranteed minimum 
periods and kinds of schooling. There is everywhere a tendency to supple- 
ment general with vocational and physical education. Provision of public 
facilities for recreation, cure of disease, and the feeding of under-nour- 
ished children are becoming common and are approved by the best 
social economists. 

2. Vocational home-making education for girls and women, in antici- 
pation of their assumption of responsibilities of maintaining a household 
and rearing children, is everywhere in demand, and much concrete experi- 
mentation is going forward in the development of effective ways and 
means. Many programs for such education (seldom as yet capable of full 
realization, however) are most ambitious and contemplate a far greater 
application of science to the maintenance of the home, the rearing of chil- 
dren, and the integration of the family life than has yet been practicable. 

3. Legal restrictions on the sale of alcohol and on commercialized 
prostitution are especially in evidence in America. Elaborate programs of 
reform in these matters look to the creation of a social environment in 
which the rearing of children and the maintenance of satisfactory family 
life can go on in uncorrupted fashion. 

4. American standards of living, as noted elsewhere, increasingly con- 
template parental custody and support of children up to an advanced period 
of education. To this must be added the increased tendency of elders to 
provide financial resources for young married persons in starting inde- 
pendent families in their turn. 

5. The ideals of eugenics are increasingly prevalent among better edu- 
cated classes in the formation of marital unions. The practice of postpon- 
ing marriage; the custom of requiring demonstrated capacity of economic 
support of a family before marriage; and the preference offered by Ameri- 
can life for the love marriage rather than the marriage de convenance have 

5’ For some interesting suggestions see C. P. Gilman, The Home (Ch. 11-15, The 


Home, Children, and Progress) ; and M. H, Abel, Successful Family Life (Ch. 20, 
The Look Ahead). 
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all provided many opportunities for the gradual and voluntary introduction 
of eugenic elements into family life. 


PROBLEMS OF FAMILY BETTERMENT SUMMARIZED ® 


Every reader has had, of course, extensive experience with numberless 
problems of improving individual families. Nowhere can the “bad” 
family wholly hide its incompetence or its disgrace. Everywhere “Mrs. 
Grundy” (recent social interpreters say now that it is really “Mr. Grundy’) 
acts as perennial critic of tendencies to depart from conventional, and 
probably in the main right standards of family organization, loyalty, co- 
operation, and orderly behavior. It is submitted that any American adult 
can readily follow the analysis given below and out of it interpret an ex- 
tensive range and variety of standards of the “good family membership” 
toward which large proportions of the more civic-minded Americans are 
striving. 


1. Formulate for one or more typical “case-groups” (or social class) the 
practicable goals or standards of “good family membership” toward which 
Americans are striving, giving separate consideration to such factors as: 

a. The stability of the marriage relation (divorce, separation, etc.). 

b. The durance or continuance of the parental relationship (self-support of 
children, withdrawal from household group—boys, girls, marriage of chil- 
dren, correspondence and intervisitation). 

c. The economic contribution of the father. 

d. Same of the mother, giving separate consideration to extra-home wage- 
earning activities, and to home elaborative, custodial, and educative activities. 

e. The economic contribution of children—under fifteen, fifteen to eighteen, 
eighteen to marriage, after marriage, in old age of parents. 

f. Normal size of family and “spacing” of children. 

g. The respective educative functions of (1) mother, and (2) father for two 
sexes and at different ages, separately considered as to: (1) hygienic; (2) 
social, including manners, “heeding” community conformities, and junior citi- 
zenship ; (3) cultural, including special “accomplishments”; and (4) voca- 
tional, including each sex, and differentiating ideals, selection, practical ex- 
perience, and training. 

h. The conformist attitudes of children toward parents, especially when in- 
stinctive and social pressures are centrifugal to the parental group. 

2. Describe for selected case groups typical abmodal or abnormal current 


* The interested reader will find in Ch. 13 of W. Goodsell, The Family as a Social 
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tendencies or practices under each of the above heads, and the evils they seem 
to entail or threaten. 

Submit hypotheses as to how far in each case tendencies should be 
ascribed to: 

a. Hereditary traits in individuals (could proposed eugenic measures correct 
these ?). 

b. Environmental products in individuals, due to (1) socially correctable 
and (2) relatively unescapable causes. 

c. Failures of school education in clearly defined respects. 

d. Environmental conditions affecting economic, cultural, social control, or 
other functionings of the family group. Distinguish for (1) conditions of 
congested population or prolonged depression (Chinese famine, war-time, re- 
cency of immigration, frontier settlement, racial restrictions—negroes, Japa- 
nese), rural residence; “slum” residence, suburban residence; (2) sur- 
roundings of persons of widely different cultural standards; (3) conflicts 
of religions or politics; (4) presence of a great variety of alluring 
diversions. 

3. Describe aims of social agencies designed to correct defects of family 
life: 

a. Agencies for uniform legislation as respects divorce, child-placing, mar- 
riage-licensing. 

b. Agencies in loco parentis, such as asylums (religious orders) (state), 
child-placing organizations, reform schools, etc. 

c. Societies for: prevention of cruelty; relaxing restrictions on diffusion of 
birth-control knowledge; promotion of religious instruction or moral training; 
boys’ club work, scouting, special education. 

d. Courts of domestic relations. 

4. Describe various conditions under which devotion of individuals to in- 
terests of other social relationships appears to react harmfully against ex- 
istence or goodness of the family: 

a. Interest in religious relations requiring celibacy. ; 

b. Pursuit of careers (military life, engineering, traveling salesman- 
ship, teaching, peripatetic workers) adverse to marriage or to a full-sized 
family. 

c. The military service of the soldier. 

d. The service of seafaring men. 

e. Interest in social or other clubs of voluntary membership, considering 
separately (1) men and (2) women. 

f. Devotion to political parties. 

g. Excessive interest in general fellowship or special sociability groups. 

h. Pursuit of careers of leadership or distinction. 

i. Report examples of literature dealing with these situations. 
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5. Show how excessive absorption in the family relation operates harmfully 
on other social relationships. 
a. Effects of intermarriage of those of unlike faiths. 
b. Effects of a promising “career” on (1) men, (2) women. 
c. Effects of family in so intensifying economic preoccupations as to entail 
neglect of parties, clubs, culture, recreations. 
6. Discuss ideals, expectations, and demonstrated results of these varieties 
of school education on family life: 
. Day nurseries for children from birth to four. 
. Kindergartens, for economically submerged or unadjusted. 
. Kindergartens, for “homes of wealth.” 
. Kindergartens, for normal rural children. 
. Kindergartens, for normal suburban children. 
“School playgrounds.” 
. “Long school day”—Gary. 
. Household arts, poor girls, twelve to fifteen. 
. Vocational home economics, high school, 
. Deans of girls, large high schools. 
. Social sciences—topic “the family” in colleges, 
. Instruction in “social (sex) hygiene.” 
. Parents’ and teachers’ clubs. 
nm. Home economics extension instruction—rural areas, urban areas. 
o. The visiting teacher. 
p. Other agencies. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE” 


1. Wage-earning employment of women has, in America, increasingly 
resulted from the specialization of productive processes away from the 
home, the relative increase of manufacture and commerce in comparison 
with agriculture, and the rapid growth of urban communities. The conse- 
quences of the social habits and conditions thus engendered to family life 
are various. It is alleged that women who have spent some years in wage- 
earning employments and under conditions of substantial economic inde- 
pendence are loath to undertake the responsibilities of home-making with 
its seeming economic dependence. There is no satisfactory evidence as yet 
that among industrial classes of America marriage has proportionately de- 
clined in comparison with similar classes in other times and places. From 
choice or lack of opportunity a certain proportion of wage-earning women 
remain permanently celibate. Under normal conditions this proportion 


"Read Edith Abbott, Women in Industry (Ch. 12, The Problem of W f 
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does not seem larger here and now than elsewhere or formerly. Again, 
it is alleged that women habituated to earnings of their own are less toler- 
ant of unhappy matrimonial conditions than are women who have never 
been economically independent. Here again it is not certain that the 
result is altogether an evil, even from the standpoint of children that may 
be involved. 

Extremists make proposals looking to the continued economic employ- 
ment of women after marriage. Such employment is obviously at war 
with what has above been called the American standard of family life, 
except in so far as the women involved are capable of an extraordinary 
amount of productive service, such as is sometimes the case with singers, 
actresses, and writers. In all other cases it is manifest that the responsi- 
bilities for the proper rearing of children are incompatible with the per- 
formance of the duties of a full-time wage-earning vocation. 

2. The physical impairment of women for the assumption of full 
responsibilities for home-making and the rearing of families is frequently 
alleged to be one of the outcomes of the strains of modern education, in- 
door employment, and social stimulation. Some critics find incapacity for 
work and the bearing of children to be characteristic of the better edu- 
cated and well-to-do classes of America. The facts here seem obscure. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the future is destined to witness, 
as a part of the advancing social economy of this and other countries, 
an earnest promotion of the better physical development and education of 
girls and young women, no less than of boys and young men. Researches 
now in progress will undoubtedly indicate to what extent and with what 
possible social consequences the alleged physical decadence of American 
womanhood is a reality. 

3. Proposals for eugenic action * on the part of the state now appear 
with increasing frequency. Many of the biological factors involved are 
well understood. As noted above, people of most intelligence increas- 
ingly form unions with conscious reference to eugenic possibilities 
involved. 

Whether the state is justified in entering upon comprehensive policies, 
either denying marriage to those of poor stock or encouraging and promot- 
ing the unions of the most fit, is a question to which no final answer is yet 
obtainable. However, the trend of scientific discussion in recent years is 
in this direction. In some instances it would appear that legislation simply 
waits upon demonstration of more certain means of separating the 


®Holmes, Trend of the Race (Ch. 7, The Causes of the Decline of the Birth 
Rate). 
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wheat from the chaff and of insuring successful execution of such 
legislation. 

4. Should the state subsidize the rearing of children? 

Under simple social conditions children early became “assistant” pro- 
ducers, often at least to the extent of their own cost. Boys on small farms 
and girls in farm homes can still readily be given enough work to do ( with- 
out physical or educational injury, if carefully managed) to “pay for their 
keep.” In small stores, tailor shops, and repair shops operated by for- 
eigners the same is often true. 

But under modern conditions on large farms and in most urban homes, 
and especially where good standards of schooling prevail, children are 
a direct economic liability until late adolescence. Save for the well-to-do, 
a numerous family may spell poverty, even distress. The effects of this 
are delayed marriage, lessened size of families, perhaps excessive labor on 
the part of parents. 

Proposals are frequently made that under present conditions it would 
be advantageous to society that all collectively should bear the burden of 
rearing to effective maturity those who are to be the citizens of the state. 
~- certain states the ideal finds partial application now in system of pen- 
sions for widows. 

Any extensive development of such a scheme would and should inevitably 
lead to demands for eugenic policies. If the state is to help rear children, 
a majority of citizens would presently insist that men and women probably 
unfit to give good heredity or otherwise to do their part should be denied 
the privilege of parenthood. 

The state endowment of children is frequently proposed in France, 
and sometimes elsewhere, as a means of compensating families, especially 
those living in towns and by work in which little or no help can be ex- 
pected from the children. The alarmingly diminishing birth rate of France 
has frequently given rise to proposals that the state should aid all those 
families rearing more than a specified minimum of children. From time 
to time proposals are submitted to legislative bodies looking to the imposi- 
tion of special taxes on celibates and childless families. 

5. Can home-making education ® be made truly vocational either within 
the ordinary school period or at any other time prior to the undertaking 
of family responsibilities? The teaching of home economics has become 
very general indeed in the public high schools of the United States dur- 


Rey D. Snedden, Vocational Education (Ch. 8, Vocational Home-Making Edu- 
cation). 
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ing the last twenty years. Few careful students are willing to admit, how- 
ever, that, as now taught, such home economics instruction is likely to 
prove more than superficially vocational for persons of average ability or 
interest. The large majority of American girls will, under present condi- 
tions, spend several years in wage-earning vocations before undertaking 
home-making responsibilities. It is inevitable, therefore, that home-making 
interests can not be keen in the majority of adolescent girls. No doubt 
increasing provision will be made for such vocational education, not in 
youth, but just before or just after marriage. The great success of ex- 
tension home economics education among farmers’ wives and to some ex- 
tent among recent immigrants augurs well for education of the kind here 
proposed. 


PROBLEMS FOR EDUCATION 


1. The purpose of providing, through special schools or special depart- 
ments in general schools, definite training for the vocation of home-maker 
as practised by the wife and mother is now fully accepted in American 
education. Little, however, is yet confidently known regarding specific 
objectives, relative values, means, and methods of such education. 

But it is still a problem as to whether another quite distinct purpose 
should not be defined and developed—that of education in appreciation, 
ideals, and insight of home and family life. This would be general 
(social) rather than vocational education. It should work with concrete 
means—home projects, visits, laboratory exercises—for illustrative pur- 
poses chiefly. Such objectives have been foreshadowed by some home 
economics and household arts texts and courses already developed, but 
no sustained and consistent purpose yet appears in the literature of the 
general subject. : 

2. Can schools successfully add to their present partially successful 
program of instruction in sex hygiene, courses of instruction, training, 
or idealization in sex morality? The obstacles are many; but the need 
seems great. : 

3. The field of social education is constantly widening, and now includes 
tentative approaches to many objectives of developmental education— 
speech, physical play, morals and manners, hygienic practices, art appre- 
ciation, community civics, thrift, vocational guidance, vocational apprecia- 
tions, and the like—for which the household formerly had full, and 
even yet must have large, responsibilities. 
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It is folly to say that the school has no responsibilities here. But do 
educators yet appreciate that their responsibilities are essentially residual 
or compensatory—that is, to correct defects or deficiencies in the home- 
given education? Properly conceived, then, such school education can 
be effective only if it is most carefully codrdinated with home education— 
something that curriculum and course makers generally overlook except 
as respects speech. 

4. Eugenics may yet bring it about that people will be born into the 
world more nearly equal in endowment than now. Can education be now 
employed as a means of furthering such eugenic policies? 

Is it probable that educational policy will take the form of giving to 
the strong relatively less of help than is given to the weak, thus tending 
artificially to equalize their powers in adult life? 

Will not society at large, as well as nearly all social groups, ne in 
greater, rather than less, need, in the future of the fullest services of their 
strong members—and this because of the increasing size and complexity 
of groups, the greater intricacy of their processes, and the larger measure 
of their responsibilities? 

The principle of noblesse oblige seems to have been extensively applied 
in the better manifestations of feudalism from the fifth to the fourteenth 
centuries. To a certain extent it appeared in modern corporate industry 
during the years 1914-20. Does it seem probable that under more ade- 
quate education it would be capable of extensive development wherever 
strong and weak must cooperate? 
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CHAPTER VI 
NEIGHBORHOOD COMMUNITY GROUPS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


AT kinds of “local communities” have you lived in? What was the use 

of one of these communities to you when you were from five to ten 
years old? Ten toeighteen? Eighteen to thirty? Of what use to a neighbor- 
hood community were you when you were from five to ten years old? Ten to 
eighteen? Eighteen to thirty? 

2. Develop some of the ideas suggested to you by these phrases: “a back- 
ward community”; “fine community spirit”; “a progressive, self-centered com- 
munity”; “absence of facilities for community recreation”; “a community 
center.” 

3. What do you think is an ideal size, location, and organization of a 
“neighborhood community”? Fifty or five thousand families? All ages and 
both sexes, or one sex and all of nearly the same age? Of several races or 
only one? Prosperous and poor, or of one economic condition only? Many 
vocations or one only? On the plains or in the mountains? In the suburbs, 
a few dozen miles from, or more than a hundred miles from, a large city? 

4. Under what circumstances does “community spirit” seem to fade out in 
certain neighborhoods, such as: a crowded city block; a part of a “one indus- 
try” factory city; a newly settled farming region; a rural town (Gopher 
Prairie) ? 

5. Many sociologists hold that “next to the family, the village community 
has been the most important social group in the evolution of civilized society.” 
What are the sociologically vital features of village life to-day in India, 
Russia, central Europe? In many parts of Europe farmers do not live on their 
land, but in the village center, where live also blacksmiths, teachers, the priest, 
the druggist, and several small merchants. Why may communities like these 
have been excellent nurseries of some of the qualities of civilized folks? In 
America it is sometimes said: “God made the country, man made the city, and 
Satan made the little country town.” Explain. 

6. Are not these also “communities” in the historic sense of the term: 
cities; provinces; states; nations; “communities of nations”? 

7. For the discharge of what important social functions do the people of 
the modern nation constitute a real community? A province or American 
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state? A municipality? (For convenience apply the term “municipality” to 
all regionally small areas incorporated, or otherwise empowered, to discharge 
some functions of self-government—cities, towns, boroughs, populous school 
districts, etc.) Do all these groupings center about functions of government ? 
What are the tests of sovereignty in them? Where does sovereignty reside 
in America? Where in the German Empire—prior to 1914? In the Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland—prior to 1921? 

8. Do “community functions” include political functions? What are non- 
political community functions? 

Is there a “community” of interest between partners? Husband and wife? 
Stockholders in a corporation? Members of a church? Neighbors? Buyer 
and seller? Employer and employee? Three farmers living within a half- 
mile of each other? The children of a family? 

9. Ten families have houses very close together. Show how they might 
have “community needs” and “community interests,” and discharge “community 
functions”—as to fire protection and drainage; but none in religion, sociability, 
or education. They are not conscious of any community codperation in defense 
against enemies, the administration of justice, or exchange of commodities; 
but such codperations exist, nevertheless. Show how and why these families 
may be oblivious to such codperations. 

Sixty-four farmers’ families, raising wheat as a business, live each on 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, their farms extending over an area four 
miles square. They have immediate community interests in line fences and 
adjacent roads. Representatives in the county seat manage public roads 
and schools and administer justice. Representatives in the state legislature 
provide for general legislation, state roads, etc. Representatives in Congress 
provide for mail carriage, general defense, railway rates, food inspection, 
expert advice in agriculture. Wheat is marketed through distant central 
agencies. Half of needed commodities are bought at a distance; and 95 per 
cent. are produced at a distance. A central village gives facilities for worship, 
commercially supported diversions, and library. A city daily paper is read. 
The men interchange semi-business consultations, the women and children 
intervisit sparingly. 

It is felt that there is little “community life.” What things are prob- 
ably missing? What appear to be present obstacles to abundant “socia- 
bility” codperation? Religious codperation locally? Economic codperation? 
Political codperation? Cultural codperation? Codperation toward local 
security ? 

Suppose the national government attends very well to the distribution of 
mails—what is the effect on collective consciousness as to this function among 
these sixty-four families? Suppose the wheat product is every year sold 
easily and for a good price, what are the effects on local codperation ? Would 
adversity be a jewel? What are the socializing effects of commercialized 
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movies? Suppose a state “maternity care” service were developed to the 
point of great and automatic efficiency—what would be its probable effects 
on local codperations? Are social intercourse, conscious cooperation, col- 
lective planning, the festival, to be regarded as means or as ends? 

What have been the effects of accessible drinking-places, dancing-greens, 
house-raisings, sheep-shearings, harvest festivals, plowing contests, local fairs, 
lyceum gatherings, dances, etc., in the codperative discharge of more basic 
or life preservative functions in former times? Why have these so atrophied 
among these farmers? 

10. Current sociological discussion often uses the word “community” mis- 
leadingly. For corrective interpretations, trace varieties of “community of 
interest” between: 

. Husband and wife. 

. Parent and children. 

. Farmer and hired man. 

. Neighboring farmers producing same commodities, 

. Farmer and selling merchant in town. 

. Several neighbors, members of same church. 

. Frontier settlers wanting well built road and prevention of horse-stealing. 
. More or less competing neighbors needing good school. 

i. Cattle-grower and Chicago meat-packer. 

j. Minnesota wheat-grower and McCormick reaper factory. 

. Frontier prairie farmer and New York bank contemplating financing a 
proposed tapping railway. 

l. A farmer and the United States Department of Agriculture studying a 
fruit pest. . 

11. The “community” codperations or interrelationships of men may involve 
much or little of “personal” or “fellowship” contacts, according to the 
degree to which they can be mechanized or organized. Trace the degrees 
of fellowship or close friendship now involved in discharging these 
functions: 

. Preserving national security through a navy. 

. The marriage relation. 

. Exchange of Minnesota wheat and Massachusetts cotton. 

. The care of the sick in a large city hospital. 

. The rearing of children in the monogamous family. 

. The rearing of children in an orphanage. 

. Medical relationship between town physician and remote rural patient. 
. Host and “guest” in a large hotel. 

. Hostess and guest in a boarding-house. 

. Entertainers and entertained in amateur theatricals. 

. Entertained and entertainers in usual “movie” performance. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD COMMUNITIES ANALYZED 


Who is my neighbor? For practical sociology he is, on the one hand, 
some one living not far away, and whose face and affairs are somewhat 
familiar to you; and, on the other, some one not closely bound to you by 
ties of blood or economic partnership. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
members of a neighborhood, according to sex, age, and some other condi- 
tions, come together for social companionship, worship, and the discharge 
of some political functions. They are often served in common by traders, 
mail-carriers, traveling entertainers, and the like. 

Primitive human beings lived usually in wandering packs, clans, or 
hordes. There was much codperation in defense, hunting, care of domestic 
animals, maintenance of order, conservation of culture, and rearing of 
children; hence each group was a “community” in the true sense of the 
term, even though it frequently shifted its camping place. Communities 
of this kind are still found in arctic regions, in tropical valleys, and on 
deserts. Mobile gypsy communities are vestigial survivals in England and 
the United States. Under tribal conditions it has always been assumed 
that the members of these small communities are related by blood—as is 
still true, indeed, in many Chinese village communities. 

When tillage of the soil was substituted for the pastoral life, or, perhaps 
more accurately, wherever tillage of the soil became the chief means of 
subsistence,—on the rich plains, irrigated valleys, and protected islands 
of the north temperate zone especially,—the agricultural village became 
the real community. It was natural that families should live close together, 
and that the women (and the men when they were not fighting or hunting 
or mining) workers should go out, even from one to three miles, to till 
the soil and harvest the crops. Russia, India, China, and many other parts 
of the world still show numberless examples of this form of social organi- 
zation. 

The social evolution of man has probably taken place chiefly in the 
village community—that is, in a compact neighborhood of from half a 
dozen to some scores of family groups. These have been held together, 
wherever we find them in the anthropological records of man, partly by 
necessities of codperative defense, partly by the demands of the hunting, 
pastoral, fishing, or agricultural life, and probably by the sheer satisfactions 
of companionship and joint worship. 

Until very recently—that is, until transportation and power-driven manu- 


‘For a vivid presentation sce: Kropotkin, Mutual Aid (Ch. 4, Mutual Aid Among 
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facture had extensively developed—in all parts of the world a very large 
part of all social functions outside the family were discharged by the 
village community acting in some collective way. It fought against in- 
vading enemies. It administered internal justice and enforced moral cus- 
toms. Within it evolved the various forms of division of labor, education, 
worship, and relief that were too complex for the family group. Social 
control and direction within the neighborhood community had, of course, 
to be effected through chosen personages—sometimes chiefs, sometimes 
priests, sometimes elders or heads of families, and sometimes just the 
naturally strong men or women. When conquerors overcame scattered 
villages, they often left the local agencies of government intact, as is 
largely the case in Russia and India to-day. 

The village community was therefore for long ages, and still is to 
some extent, a “sociological microcosm.” ? It was a little world in which 
nearly all social functions were exercised by and for its few score of in- 
habitants. It built walls and trained its young men for its defense against 
robbers and other enemies. It disciplined its unruly ones and enforced 
justice. It built roads, ditches, and a church. It often maintained com- 
munity schools, market places, and warehouses for the storage of tools or 
seed. 

The early settlers in New England spontaneously redeveloped or adopted 
the true village community, since the wiser members speedily discovered 
that they must not only do cooperatively all the things that villages had 
always been doing in England, but they must also wage war against In- 
dians and French, and make laws to regulate their own internal affairs, 
functions that in the mother country had already become considerably 
“centralized.” 

The medieval cities of Italy and of the Hanseatic League were villages 
that had specialized in trade and handicraft industry, and had become 
so gigantic that they could wage offensive war at a distance, build wonder- 
ful town halls, and fortify themselves with walls that dukes could not 
breach. ; 

The primary characteristic of fully developed historic village com- 
munities was social self-sufficiency. They imported little, whether of 
economic goods, amusements, culture, or means of justice. They traded 
among themselves, often by means of barter, and brought from abroad 
or sent abroad only a few luxuries or specialized products. Most of their 
officials were unpaid—or rather were paid in “honor” for their special 
work. Conventions, customs, and taboos played a larger part than laws, 

*See H. Maines, Early Law and Customs (Ch. 7). 
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courts, and jails in maintaining order. People all knew one another and 
found one another good (or bad) company. “Community” songs, dances, 
and festivals necessarily evolved and persisted largely because there was 
nothing else. Mother Grundy kept close watch over all comings and 
goings. Probably for long ages fear—of predatory bands, of famine, 
and of flood—was the strongest of all cohesive forces. 

The great conquests that laid the foundations of ancient civilizations 
in the valleys of the Nile, Euphrates, Ganges, Hoang-Ho, and perhaps in 
Palestine, western Europe, Mexico, and the Mediterranean islands and 
peninsulas, probably did not always or generally disrupt the village life 
of the conquered. It has hardly done so in Russia, India, or Egypt to this 
day. The conquerors found it much more profitable to let the tillers of 
the soil and the village craftsmen pursue the even tenor of their local ways, 
provided they paid some taxes or tribute and gave strong men to work on 
the roads, navigate ships, build fortifications and palaces, and serve in the 
armies. In return, the conquerors probably drove away predatory bands 
and defended the villages from invasion. As long as the villages “had no 
history” they were happy. 

The decline of the neighborhood community is a consequence of 
economic and political evolution. Civilization has subtracted far more 
from the neighborhood community than it has added to it. The first 
function to be lost was that of defense against external foes. More than 
ten thousand years ago this began to be taken over by that larger centralized 
community which we call nation, state, or empire. Then came transporta- 
tion, commerce, and trade, which progressively diminished the economic 
self-sufficiency of the neighborhood. The members found it better to 
import from a distance some of the things they needed, and, in exchange, 
to send out certain of their own products. A score of causes brought about 
centralization of law-making powers and the consequent oversight of 
central courts of justice and policing. In recent years many communities 
depend upon “commercialized” entertainments brought from a distance, 
and local powers of collectively providing for diversions suffer atrophy.® 

The growth of cities seems in part to have caused the decline of neigh- 
borhood communities, or rather of “community functions.” The cities 
themselves are communities, indeed, and, in modern times, of very vital 
type; but in them true neighborhoods of community spirit have become 
almost vestigial. Various social functions—trade, manufacture, exchange 
of ideas and publication, governmental administration, higher education 


* These conditions are well analyzed in N. L. Sims, The Rural C ommunity (Ch. 4, 
The Disintegration of the Village Community). 
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—seem naturally to center in cities; whilst certain others—entertainment, 
worship, select companionship—develop therein forms more acceptable to 
exacting tastes.* 

Cities thus not only replace neighborhood functions by others probably 
more efficient in their immediate areas, but they also exert strong modify- 
ing influences on neighborhoods at a distance. These, instead of evolving 
or even maintaining their historic functions, tend increasingly to depend 
upon central governments, central trading establishments, entertainments 
distributed from central sources, and the like. Each neighborhood, like 
each municipality, specializes its productive activities and uses central 
agencies to distribute its products. It steadily widens its utilizing interests, 
but, in supplying these from the world at large, cities are again resorted to 
as central distributing agencies. 

The ultimate causes of the decline of the neighborhood community as a 
vital social organism are, therefore, much the same as those that have given 
us modern society, viz.: the widening of areas of common defense, adminis- 
tration of justice, and other functions of government; the specialization of 
production, including transport and trade; the evolution of tolerated party 
cleavages; and the diffusion of knowledge.® 

Needs of common defense against hostile beasts and men no doubt oper- 
ated most powerfully in evoking and sustaining the codperations of the 
ancient village group. Examples of this still lie very near America in 
the history of the settlement of our own frontiers. They are still more 
abundant in the recent history of savage and barbarous life in all primitive 
regions. 

From similar sources also may be derived numberless examples of the 
cooperations produced when the neighborhood is forced to be almost com- 
pletely self-sufficient in meeting needs for food, shelter, and other economic 
goods. The interdependencies, intercourse, and exchanges thus developed 
operate like the forces that pull individualistic atoms into complex self- 
sustaining molecules. The qualities of men and women that beget “com- 
munity solidarity” are, of course, generated and hardened in these endless 
enforced codperations. A modern man may be in but in no self-conscious 
way of a modern neighborhood, but such independence is not practicable 
in a self-sufficing small community of the historic type. He who could 
not consciously “fit in” was killed, or exiled, often to destruction. 

Civilized, and especially democratic, societies tolerate “party” divisions 
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over large areas—parties in politics, in religion, in economic interest. 
These make for progress in “large group” societies, but when their lines 
cut across neighborhoods, they seriously impair, if they do not destroy, 
neighborhood codperations. These divisions take their most acute forms 
wherc representatives of very dissimilar races are settled in the same neigh- 
borhood. We are familiar also with the rifts produced in local churches, 
partnerships, sociability groups, and even families, by party or sectarian 
cleavages that are sometimes nation-wide, or even international, in scope. 
Small local communities that are forced to be self-sufficing have rarely 
tolerated such cleavages due to external causes. Such toleration, now 
found everywhere, is one symptom of the decline of the neighborhood com- 
munity. 

The modern village community is, therefore, in many respects a 
defunctionalized social group. A large part of the functions, the dis- 
charge of which gave purpose to the original village group and kept it 
wholesome, have been specialized away. Sometimes, like the vermiform 
appendix, the village tends to become degenerate and a source of evil infec- 
tion to the more vital social groups. Certainly it often needs a better de- 
velopment of its remaining proper functions in order to prevent further 
degeneration. 

Recent transformations of village community life are evident in all west- 
ern nations, but especially in regions that have been deeply affected by 
the “mechanical revolution” of the last two centuries. Consider the old 
villages in England. In some cases they have become centers of specialized 
manufacture, mining, or railroading. As quickly grown cities they have 
lost in simplicity, fellowship, and conscious community unity. One or 
a few products are poured out to markets, and foodstuffs, wares, and 
means of amusement flow in from all quarters of the world. The county 
borough, Poor Law Union, or nation has more and more taken over the 
functions of government—education, road-making, administration of jus- 
tice, inspection of wares, and the like. 

But in most cases the village has not become a city. In that case it has, 
however, commonly become only a small fragment of a nation. It is so- 
cially autonomous as respects very few functions. Its food is imported. 
None of its shoes, bricks, tinware, hats, doors, books, or carriages are 
made locally. It imports its pianos, its phonograph records, its moving- 
picture films. Its local courts merely initiate trials, sending the cases on 
to urban or other central courts for final adjudication. The local schools, 


*But see H. P. Douglas, The Little Town, and C. J. Galpin, Rural Life, for antici- 
pations as to the future. 
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churches, and police are virtually governed by central authorities. The 
paving of streets, building of bridges, and condemnation of land for public 
improvements depend less upon local than upon central initiative. 

More serious still, the standards of intellectual and esthetic culture, 
as well as of recreation and fellowship, held by the “smart” or “up-to-date” 
of the village are metropolitan or “near-metropolitan.” Spontaneous local 
effort adapted to local resources in music, drama, festival, or fair is per- 
sistently snubbed by the knowing ones who have sojourned in urban centers 
where specialization in all these matters is made commercially practicable 
by densities of population. Not only have specialization of production, 
centralization of government, and concentration of cultural facilities de- 
nuded the village: the “urbanization” of the “standards’—of the “edu- 
cated” appreciations of the ablest or “smartest”—of all forms of cultural 
and recreational life have made the village self-conscious and ashamed of 
its amateur and unspecialized efforts to preserve or revive those social 
functions that must be localized if they are to be of any avail whatever. 

The final blow to the village community comes when migration toward 
urban centers or new lands drains steadily away the strong, bold, enter- 
prising spirits just at the time—usually from twenty to thirty years of age 
—when their initiative and codperativeness could be of maximum service 
in local affairs. Small wonder, in view of the social evolution of the west- 
ern world for the last two centuries, that countless old village communities 
have sunk into the apathy and unkemptness that characterize a man or 
woman whom numerous rebuffs of fate and failures of fortune have com- 
pletely discouraged. 

The American small town, west of the Atlantic coast, has had a some- 
what different history. It has been a specialized product of the settled 
countryside, rather than the center of evolution of the countryside. Secure 
against war and against predatory bands, the settlers of western America 
dispersed themselves over the land, each to his quarter section on which 
he could live in close proximity to his live stock, which is the first indis- 
pensable source of a livelihood to the land-claiming pioneer. Then fol- 
lowed the upbuilding, at some convenient cross-roads, spring, or river 
landing place, of a store for general merchandise, a blacksmith’s shop, 
and a livery stable. The development of the farms presently brought to 
this hamlet a doctor, a minister, a druggist, and possibly a small hotel. 
Competing stores were added, and presently a railway station appeared. 

Gradually the business of this “town,” offering greater lures than farm- 
ing, attracted some strong men who eventually became powerful mer- 
chants, bankers, lawyers, insurance agents, commission merchants, and 
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contractors. A few “community functions” had to be undertaken col- 
lectively—the paving of streets, provision of light, protection against fire, 
and the building of a school and churches. But socially this town was 
often simply an outpost of the city. Its most capable men and women 
thought in city terms and aspired toward the metropolis. Of commercial- 
ized agencies of culture—newspapers, magazines, drama, moving pictures, 
concerts, lectures, fairs, circuses, museums—the small town gets only 
crumbs or leavings. It has no substantial responsibilities in administering 
justice, leading in politics, establishing fashions, or determining its own 
economic development. It is not autonomous, but is an economic, po- 
litical, and cultural “means” to the larger society, “the great society” 
of municipality or nation.? 

The American rural neighborhood is largely unlike any other social 
grouping in the world.* The very security in which the larger parts of 
America were settled favored the dispersal of plantations or homestead 
farms. Opportunities to satisfy hunger for land ownership, such as had 
never before come to ordinary folk, reconciled the woman to the unnatural 
condition of living half a mile or more from the nearest neighbors. In 
spite of bad roads, cold drives, and rude gathering places, the pioneers did 
develop some pathetic forms of social assembly—motivated perhaps by 
religious zeal, the cultural appeal of singing school or lyceum, or the call 
of the Grange. 

But most of the conditions were adverse to the conservation or revival 
of “community” functions. Even cooperative building of roads failed 
in time—it was too inefficient. Farm products flowed to town, and the 
world’s products were bought at the town’s stores. Sons and daughters 
went to town for dances, drama, convivial eating and drinking. Keen, 
well dressed men came from town to sell books, insurance, implements, 
to buy crops, or to lecture on up-to-date farming. Town lawyers, bankers, 
and real-estate men nearly always led in political thinking and acting, 
watchful, of course, of the slow-moving but often determined “farmer 
vote.” 

Good crops, then good roads, and finally automobiles are in some of 
the most prosperous parts of the west creating a type of “community life” 
somewhat resembling that of the “county” families of old England, or 
that of the slave-owning aristocrats in the South before the war. Leisure 
and means are available to intervisit, to have house parties, to bring to the 


‘For a popular interpretation in fiction see S. Lewis’s novel entitled Main Street. 
® Read W. H. Wilson, [he Evolution of a Country Community, and Hamlin Gar- 
land, Son of the Middle Border. 
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rural home some of the cultural things in music and reading and dress of 
the cities.° 


COMMUNITY FUNCTIONS SUMMARIZED 


1. Recent literature of social economy frequently employs such words 
as “community center,” “community welfare,” “rural community,” “com- 
munity spirit,” etc. But the word “community” seems to have small place 
in current sociological literature. It occurs sometimes as synonymous with 
“neighborhood,” sometimes as almost synonymous with “society.” Web- 
ster defines it, first, as “a body of people having common organization or 
interests, living in the same place, under the same laws and regulations” 
(e. g., community of monks) ; second, as society at large, a commonwealth 
or state, a body politic, the public, etc. 

The heterogeneity of the modern city and the growth of specialized in- 
terests unintegrated within a given “neighborhood” has led to various at- 
tempts to revive or provide means of creating “community” feeling, “com- 
munity” action, etc. 

2. Etymologically the word “community” implies common interests. 
Common interests of peoples diversify, grow more intense, and spread 
to larger groups with social evolution, and take on new specialized descrip- 
tive names. Perhaps this explains the virtual disappearance of the term 
“community” except in the terminology of rural sociology. But it is con- 
tended by some that “community” life in rural America suffers serious 
decline. What does this mean as to decline of various social interests, of 
a cooperative nature? Analysis of various social functions may help here. 

3. The kinds of communal relationships in which the normal individual 
regularly functions may be classified as: 

a. Family, giving such social relationships as filial, fraternal, parental, 
conjugal; and these leading to such functions as child nurture, defense, 
cooperation in production, sociability, joint worship, education, and in fact 
all social functions in their primitive aspects. 

b. Vocational (or economic production), giving such relationships -as 
those of employer-employee, partnership, co-employees, co-investors, direc- 
tion, subordination, trading, exchanging, investing, etc. (Under this head 
may profitably be included relationships of defense—army, voluntary police 
—and school education, such as teacher and learners, school loyalties, etc.) 

c. Religious, giving relationships of fellow worshipers, leadership, 
propaganda, sacerdotalism, devotion to deities, propitiation, etc. 

*Read Meredith Nicholson, Valley of Democracy. 
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d. Political (inclusive as tribal, civic, or of the state), giving municipal 
(including manorial or townal), provincial (American state), national, and 
international relationships (all usually on a legalistic basis). 

e. Party (in the party or sect sense), giving party associates, organiza- 
tions, codperation in propaganda, etc. 

f. Sociability (fellowship, conviviality, associate friendliness, often called 
social in special sense), as found in festivals, games, and collective sump- 
tuary or other friendly intimacies. 

g. Cultural, as involving common satisfaction of interests primarily in- 
tellectual and esthetic, including utilization and avocational or amateur pro- 
ductive activities. 

h. (Communal: Used by the Jews to include collective efforts in meet- 
ing obligations of a quasi-political or religious nature, made necessary by 
certain partial isolations in their racial life amidst other peoples.) 

4. Under primitive or elemental social conditions a localized “habitat” 
or neighborhood group, if not too large, might exercise all or nearly all 
of the foregoing functions within the limits of the group itself. Imagine 
twenty families resident in a valley, isolated from the outside world. In 
many functions the group would act more or less as a unit, especially 
under pressure of common need; whilst in some the members would act 
through only a few groups. Acquaintanceship of all members would be 
intimate, mutual understanding would be well developed, like-mindedness 
as great as diversities of sex and ages would permit. Many or most of the 
contacts would be personal, face-to-face, vocal, associative. Laws would 
play a small part, customs and conventions a large part. Informal co- 
operations would be many. Much cooperation in production, sociability, 
etc., would be found without price or fee. So many interests affect the 
same individuals that Seen is a real, intense, pervasive fact, but based 
almost wholly on “small group” social psychology. 

5. Contrast with this the membership of a highly developed suberbed 
town or city (Brookline, Massachusetts, may be taken as extreme type). 
By all ordinary standards of social values, conditions here are far su- 
perior to those in the primitive village. Needed collective local activities 
(cooperative provision of policing, water, street paving, cleaning, school- 
ing) are effected through political machinery that ordinarily brings the 
dwellers in this geographical area very slightly into face-to-face relation- 
ships. Nominations and elections take place in effect by written communi- 
cations and record. Very few men of any part or the whole of the town 
are in vocational codperation, and when this happens in the case of fellow 
stockholders or fellow street-car workers, personal contacts are seldom 
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made. The sociability affiliations of the townsmen may be quite independ- 
ent of each other, quite independent of residence juxtapositions, and fre- 
quently of town membership. 

Nevertheless the social life of each individual here is usually very com- 
plete, and probably very effective, in respect to codperation and other asso- 
ciation. Two families in adjacent houses may not have a speaking acquain- 
tance, yet the members of each be fully socialized and socially effective 
in all that pertains to the forms of social relationship analyzed above. 
That is: 

a. The usual family functions of nurture, education, protection, and a 
good “start” in life for children will be well executed. 

b. The woman in the home, the man at work, and the children at school 
will be doing their respective forms of productive work well, but not neces- 
sarily in cooperation with one another at all. 

c. All members of each family may attend church, but not at the same 
time, perhaps not the same churches. Probably the two families will not 
attend the same church. 

d. Most kinds of political contacts and activities of the man will be 
effected largely through documentary means of reading, casting ballots, 
perhaps writing. He may never attend a gathering of fellow townsmen, 
and yet be a fairly effective citizen. The members are law-abiding largely 
on an automatic basis, when once apprised of municipal needs and de- 
mends. 

e. The members of each family have much sociability, but increasingly, 
on a specialized group basis, where maximum oi (a) like-mindedness, 
or else (b) concentrated stimulus due to differences, can be procured. 
Husbands and wives have their respective clubs, as have in slightly less 
formal ways the boys and girls, after eight or ten years of age. The 
quest for social satisfactions within the family group tends to diminish. 

f. Even more is this true of the cultural relationships where printed 
matter, school facilities, specialized societies and clubs make their respective 
appeals, not to the family group as a whole, but to specialized tastes, as- 
pirations, and intelligence levels within it. 

6. A “rural” area in an eastern state may still have many of the older 
“community” qualities. There may have been little immigration in recent 
years, hence a very plexus of blood relationships by intermarriage exists. 
Intermingling at trading centers, churches, fairs, picnics, granges, and 
even town meetings and court days have produced a wide range of mutual 
acquaintanceship. But there are distinct political, church, and other par- 
ties, as well as sumptuary classes and cultural levels. 
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There is little local political machinery—many of the police, judicial, 
road-building, and other state functions being exercised on an honorific, 
or at least “part-time,” basis. Conventional customs are more important 
than ordinances. 

Economic production is not highly organized, hence there may be much 
simple exchange of services, barter, borrowing, and simple voluntary relief 
of the needy. 

There are few specialized sociability or cultural agencies, although for 
years the men have made the tavern, saloon, station, store, stable, court- 
house steps, or hotel porch serve their purposes in this direction, whilst the 
women have in a measure used the church for the same purposes. 

There is no great amount of reading, hence cultural cravings (including 
desire for “news’’) must be satisfied by gossip, face-to-face meetings, etc. 

This rural area will include a village center and the adjacent farms. 
Opportunities to share in the kinds of community life noted above will be 
relatively abundant for those near the center and meager for those to 
whom distance, bad roads, poor means of conveyance, cold, and diffidence 
form barriers. The center will have much community sentiment, under- 
standing, cooperation (at least, within sect, party, and other “fragmental” 
divisions), whilst the outskirt residents will have little, though the sur- 
viving blood ties, church connections, and trade dependencies will preserve 
something. 

But almost the entire range of “community” activities here will have 
something primitive, antiquated, and, for many critics, “cheap and crude” 
about them. Judged by current tendencies it would seem that: 

a. Secondary or collateral kinship relations—cousins, aunts, grand- 
parents, relations-in-law, even brothers and sisters after thier families 
are started—seem to weaken under all conditions of modern social evolu- 
tion. 

b. The unspecialized economic production of the primitive farm or 
home seems to have little future. Modern demands flout the ill kept gen- 
eral merchandise store. Even the most primitive communities in America 
tend increasingly to import foodstuffs or wares produced at a distance, 
and they struggle harder to find specialized marketable products or services 
to give in exchange. 

__c. Demands on religious leadership become more exacting, and perhaps 
prevalence of scientific thought makes maintenance of religious fellowship 
harder. 

_d. Primitive methods of exercising inclusive political functions fail to 
meet new needs, especially as to road-making, selection of legislators, taxa- 
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tion for and administration of schools, policing, lighting, inspection and 
standardizing of products, etc. 

e. Probably party politics is excessively dominated by the keener minds 
developed in larger centers. 

f. Cravings develop for “more congenial” sociability contacts, especially 
on the part of adolescents and the better educated young people. These 
are tremendously aggravated if the region is resorted to by rest, or 
pleasure, seekers from larger centers, or is easily accessible to large 
centers. 

g. Commercialized cultural agencies—shows, moving pictures, news- 
papers, magazines, etc——gradually are preferred to voluntary local efforts. 

In part these primitive activities come to be regarded as “bad” for the 
larger state or society; but in part also their crudity is only a matter of 
valuation made by “sophisticated” outsiders or local members who have 
had a chance to visit elsewhere and who return to make incessant invidious 
comparisons about cheap shows, “bum town,” “farmer voters,” etc. These 
judgments often ignore fundamental social values; but they are of real 
effect, nevertheless, in lessening confidence in, and taste for, historic 
community activities. 

7. Many marked contrasts can be found between the older rural com- 
munity described above and a newer rural community found in almost 
any western state. In the latter: 

a. Blood connections are few and usually little considered. 

b. Economic production is usually more specialized from the start. 
Hence crops for market are a larger concern, local stores as centers of 
food and other supplies play a large part, and questions of capital equip- 
ment—machines, roads, elevators, creameries—rise in importance. Ex- 
change of service dwindles, while formal corporate efforts for irrigation, 
selling, etc., may develop. Some functions are specialized on a strictly 
commercial basis—private ownership of equipment and contracting—for 
hay-baling, threshing, house-building, fruit-canning, pipe-laying, cattle- 
butchering, breeding service, etc. A large proportion of the farmers have 
bank accounts, and some borrow bank capital freely. Machinery, firearms, 
and good live stock are often brought from a distance; and the mail-order 
house plays a part in domestic supplies. 

c. Fewer historic associations cluster about worship, and successful 
churches tend to pattern after urban types. 

d. In government, as in economic affairs, there is a steady tendency 
toward impersonalsty—that is, substitution of law for custom, of central- 
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ized expert service (in road-making, drainage, school administration) for 
semi-voluntary local service, use of documents and advertising instead of 
viva voce contacts. 

e. Desires for sociability tend toward urban types, in spite of great 
difficulties of meeting them for the unprosperous, or where distances are 
great, roads bad, etc. Hence, in spite often of great economic prosperity, 
some members of family groups are wretched—most often, first, the un- 
married mature daughters, then the prosperous mother, seeking social 
“outlet,” next the young men. Perhaps children are content, as well as 
the master man so long as he is busy “forging ahead.” 

f. Cultural interests in urban neighborhoods are but slightly ministered 
to on a “local community” basis—that is, through reading, clubs, theaters, 
associations. Each cultural type tends toward its own kind. In rural 
life of most modern types there are many family groups that strive to imi- 
tate urban standards, but only a few can succeed at present, in spite of 
newspapers, books, phonographs, club work, schools, and commercialized 
“movies.” 

8. If the foregoing analysis of conditions and tendencies of different 
types of rural life is correct, how shall we evaluate them in terms of 
various types of social well-being? The sociologist knows, of course, that 
in dynamic societies transitions are always taking place, often under 
pressure of fundamental social forces, and that sometimes these transitions 
bring a net balance of evil, either to specific individuals, to specific family, 
vocational, or party groups, or perhaps to society collectively as found in 
the neighborhood, the nation, or civilization. In the passage of the old 
forms there is always something mournful, something suggestive of loss, 
of decay, of death, because of hallowed associations. The values of new 
forms are not always apparent, especially to the elders, the custom- bound, 
the beneficiaries of the old order. 

a. The lessening of the intimacies of collateral kinship in the new order 
is counted by many a loss. Sound evaluation here is probably not yet 
practicable. 

b. The older type of community gave women opportunities for friendly 
sociable intercourse which the new types in their earlier or poor forms 
largely deny, but which in their more advanced urban and rural forms 
materially increase. 

c. Perhaps the same considerations apply to single persons during court- 


ship years. 
d. Do “religious values” decline under the new order? This is hard 
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to determine, since older communities in America (with some exceptions 
like Mormons, Pennsylvania Dutch, early Puritans, etc.) grew up under, 
or early developed, sects (church), while all modern communities are 
affected by the agnosticisms growing out of advances in science. 

e. Cultural values of some kinds suffer under the new order, perhaps 
others gain. The subject needs analysis in the light of agreed upon stand- 
ards of cultural values. 

f. Probably strictly local political values (associate) lose, whilst (fed- 
erate) central ones gain. 

g. Economic values, including defense and schooling, probably im- 
prove, but we are still too near the vicissitudes of transitions to be cer- 
tain. 

g. Comparisons of the “social values” of the new with the old type of 
community can be valid only by taking in each corresponding stages of 
evolution. In new western settlements “economic” activities are the central 
facts of “community” life, as Galpin shows. In older settlements or neigh- 
borhoods this may not now appear to be so; but how if the older settlement 
were studied in its early stages? Neighborhoods present some analogies 
in this respect to families—during earlier stages cultural, social, and other 
functions must be subordinated to processes of adjustment to insure se- 
curity and a livelihood; then, with economic needs somewhat met, or at 
least routines well established, attention is turned to other functions. What 
were the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in New England towns, 
culturally, governmentally, and even esthetically ? 

10. Some tentative findings for discussion: 

a. The word “community” is too vague and too inclusive of opposed ele- 
ments to serve a useful purpose in describing rural life. More specific and 
“pure” social factors should be analyzed. 

b. Every formation of new settlements witnesses the development of 
conditions that bring some losses and some gains of social values. New 
bottles must be made for the new wine. 

c. Evolution of knowledge, law, economic specialization, standards of 
living, and mechanical invention creates new conditions affecting the vari- 
ous components of community life. But final values must be arrived at by 
special studies, and results assembled for “composite” valuation. 

d. It is probably futile to try to revive “community” functions of ob- 
solescent types, unless new mechanisms give distinctly new opportunities 
—e.g., consolidated churches or schools, new roads, central means of 
diversion, rural mail delivery, codperative tools (elevators, packing- 
houses, etc.), the Grange. Especially futile is it to try to revive com- 
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munity codperations for sociability, politics, religion (conversion and 
revival). 

e. Is a “community center” needed, or if provided (as a commodious 
warmed bullding, etc.) will it prove functional? This requires study of 
the functions that can best be met there. Are these: Economic? Re- 
ligious? Sociable for adolescents and adult “single” persons, young work- 
men, older mothers, clubable young men, older men, children? Cultural, 
same groups? Political (governmental)? Political (party)? If a “com- 
munity” center is designed to provide these, what are some facilities essen- 
tial to it? 


WHAT IS THE COMMUNITY? 


Sociological analysis shows that the word “community” has now many 
unlike and even conflicting meanings. Scientific usage requires that it 
should be used generally with qualifying terms, as, for example: neigh- 
borhood community, village community, urban or municipal community, 
business community, provincial or state commonwealth or community, com- 
munity of nations, community of economic interests (of a specified kind), 
school community, and the like. Rural sociologists are still trying to dis- 
cover and define the American “rural community.” One thinks it is really 
the “rurban” community—a composite or union of a town with its “tribu- 
tary” host of isolated farm households or family groups. 

Scientifically it would seem that there is a “community” wherever there 
is community of interest, even though this may not be consciously in the 
mind of each member, having been committed to the routine or institution. 
For example: 

a. The nation is our community as far as defense against outside foes, 
the transmission of mails, the promotion of agricultural research, the con- 
servation of forests, the conduct of formal international relationships, the 
care of the Indians, the inspection of meats of interstate trade, and the 
promotion of certain kinds of vocational education are concerned. We 
look now to the nation more than to the state for regulation o: railway 
rates, suppression of traffic in alcoholic liquors, direction in scientific road- 
building, and public regulation of strikes. 

b. The state is our community as respects all permissive and mandatory 
legislation, the provision of large portions of the funds for schools and 
public health, the inspection of banks, the provision of higher public edu- 
cation, the building of “state” roads, etc. In many cases it shares with 
the nation in our sentimental loyalty to “commonwealth.” 
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c. The “city” for dwellers therein is in large part our community for 
the execution of laws—providing public education, streets, police, courts, 
parks, fire protection, etc. It is also the normal center with reference to 
which we associate the size, character, and functioning of quasi-public 
agencies such as churches, amusements, stores, local transportation, social 
organizations, etc. 

d. In New England the “urban” town is a center for local political and 
quasi-public functions. Elsewhere the county takes political functions, but 
not always the others. 

e. In many parts of the country the village or “village-town” with its 
tributary rural territory constitutes a real, even if largely impersonal, com- 
munity area of commercial exchange (mechanistic economic cooperation), 
as well as of more intimate school, religious, and fellowship relationships. 


PROBLEMS OF FELLOWSHIP IN MODERN COMMUNITIES 7° 


Social relationships are differently affected by social evolution. When 
cities, armies, factories, schools, or festivals bring people together, not by 
tens but by hundreds or thousands, there result losses of personal intimacy, 
fellowship, friendliness, and sociability that seem often to take all the 
human savor out of life. Weare chilled by thoughts of the “dehumanized” 
situations that result when one employer has a thousand employees, when 
one merchant has ten thousand customers, when “nigh-dwellers” have no 
occasion to buy or sell or borrow or otherwise seriously codperate with one 
another. “Neighborliness” thins out in large cities, and often in rural 
areas as well, partly because life is so full and well satisfied without those 
cooperations that have historically been the soil of neighborliness. The 
“social poverty”—by which is usually meant poverty of those personal, 
friendly, non-utilitarian relations that are often called social in a narrow 
meaning of the term—of town, countryside, and city block seems tragic 
to many besides readers of “Main Street.” But a Galsworthy finds dire 
social poverty even among dwellers in choice suburbs where everything is 

“middle class.” 

The fact seems to be that evolution of the agencies of economic pro- 
duction, government, defense, trade, education, diffusion of culture, wor- 
ship, and even of recreation, tends steadily toward an “impersonalizing” 
of large proportions of the codperations or other relationships involved 


* Read Sinclair Lewis, Main Street; H. P. Douglas, The Little T : 
Anderson, The Country Town (Ch. 5). & e Town; and W. L. 
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—and hence toward poverty of sociability or fellowship, unless special 
means are devised to promote this function. The modern city, the Ameri- 
can rural neighborhood, the modern factory, and many other large social 
groupings have obviously, not yet adequately developed these special- 
ized agencies of fellowship. 

Sensitive social workers feel the difficulties, sometimes without having 
discerned and evaluated all the factors involved. In the cities they strive 
to produce “block parties,” community music, socializing pageantry, and 
neighborhood festivals. In rural areas they seek to build “community 
centers” and to enhance community interest of various sorts—includ- 
ing, sometimes, new community industries. They look hopefully toward 
church consolidation, codperative trading, and collective provision of the 
“fellowship recreations” so much desired by adolescents. The saloon, 
commercial dance, commercialized pool-rooms and “movies,” lodge- 
rooms, and other agencies compete with philanthropic effort, but too 
many of their by-products are deleterious to insure social safety or 
satisfaction. ; 

The problem is complicated by the fact that human nature craves 
not one kind only, but many kinds, of human fellowship. Much as a 
young man desires the fellowship of others like himself, he can in any 
port, or factory, or mine, or ship become “fed up” in this way. He 
hungers after some fellowship with good women, with children, and even 
with men quite unlike himself. Children have some social cravings for 
the stimulus of elders. Home-staying women are somewhat impoverished 
if they can associate only with their own kind. Elderly folk need the 
heartening stimulus of the young. 

Under some conditions people may become excessively “addicted” to 
one kind of fellowship. Perhaps the social evils of saloon, tavern, women’s 
card parties, and dances grow in part out of this. It is not impossible 
that the prolonged intimacies of adolescents enforced by boarding-school 
and coeducational high school, supplemented by night parties and summer 
camps for the same ages, produce many of the pathological, self-centered 
social attitudes so often discovered by social economists among our pros- 
perous, middle, and so-called “cultured” classes. 

Social psychology is still too young to give more than suggestions as 
to the character and complexity of contemporary problems of extend- 
ing and enriching fellowship in neighborhood communities. The ap- 
proach to these problems can be helped through diagnosis of personal 
experience in answer to questions like the following: 
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FURTHER INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. By analysis of social conditions known to you, describe, under varying 
conditions, fellowship satisfactions springing from (a) voluntary and (6) 
forced intimate association of: 

a. Elderly (fifty to seventy) and young (twenty to thirty) of same “social 
level.” : 

b. White and colored, same ages, same economic levels. 

c. Culturally advanced and sensitive, with culturally phlegmatic, same ages. 


2. Under what circumstances are large and vital manifestations of “fellow- 
ship” possible between: 

a. A pioneer or recluse and a “city man”? 

b. An elderly man and a girl or young woman? 

c. A religious devotee and a rank skeptic? 

d. Master and apprentice? 

e. Middle-aged woman and unrelated middle-aged man? 


3. Disentangle some of the factors of “fellowship” from the previous cases, 
under heads of: intellectual stimuli; new experience; “pure companionship.” 


4. Endeavor to explain: 

a. The frequent “fellowship” of man and dog. 

b. The “lonesomeness” of individual men and women so often found in 
hotels, Y. M. C. A.’s, and other places of congregation. 

c. The enrichments of fellowship following the banding together of primi- 
tive Christians, Salvation Army workers, crowds created by conditions of 
flood or earthquake (and these often including great diversities of race, 
economic condition, age, etc.). 


5. Endeavor to analyze the various “fellowship” hungers you have observed 
—for example: 

a. In homogeneous large groups of men, for feminine companionship. 

b. Same, among women of boarding-houses, etc. 

c. Of middle-aged women for masculine companionship other than parent, 
husband, or brother. 

d. Of middle-aged people for little children or adolescent youth. 

6. Diagnose some of the fellowship relationships that should normally 
accompany these social relationships: 

a. Family or kinship, including conjugal, parental, fraternal, etc. 

b. Economic, including those of co-workers, partners, employer and employee, 
buyer and seller, master and servant, co-investors, borrower and lender, etc. 

c. Political, including those of fellow party men; ruler and ruled; law- 
makers, law enforcers, and law respecters; etc. 

d. Religious, including those of co-worshipers, priest and disciple, etc. 
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e. Cultural, including those of teacher and pupil, co-readers of books and 
journals, codperative improvement clubs, etc. 

f. Fellowship (sociable or companionable), including those of “fraternal” 
groups, parties, receptions, entertainments, etc. 

g. Between writers like Longfellow and present-day readers. 

h. Between engineers who one hundred years ago planned upper Manhattan 
and present-day dwellers of the island. 

1. Between West Point of to-day and the rest of us in a possible war twenty 
years hence. 

j. Between propagators of the plague in Asia and those of us here who must 
erect quarantine walls. 

7. Show how under primitive conditions the establishment of ordinary co- 
operative relationships was usually accompanied by personal or companionable 
relationships—especially in codperations for defense, hunting, production, 
trade, and utilization. Show how elaborate organization of armies, churches, 
business, and schools often bars intimate or friendly relationships. Possibly 
modern life has carried impersonality of social relationships so far that 
pathological results are entailed. What, for example, seem to you some 
excessive losses due to: 

a. The efficiency and diminished personal contacts of modern railway and 
steamer transportation, the modern hotel, department-store, or street-car 
system ? 

b. That system of production which gives regional allocation of cotton goods 
manufacture to New England; wheat and flour production to Minnesota; fur- 
niture production to Grand Rapids; soft coal to southern Illinois for the 
consumer in western Iowa who produces chiefly pork for market? 

c. That system of marketing in which price is plainly marked on goods of 
“standard brand,” so that the customer needs no persuasion from the seller, 
and to whom the latter may, indeed, be almost an automaton. 

d. The declining interest of families in relatives one degree removed. 


PROBLEMS FOR EDUCATION 


The neighborhood community ranks next after the home as the most 
important source of educative experience and devfopment for children. 
Class room and school are in large measure the sources and the clearing- 
house of endless small associations—gangs, cliques, clubs, sets—through 
which such education proceeds. 

- The membership of the neighborhood community is, like that of the 
family, extremely heterogeneous—male or female, old and young, lei- 
surely and preoccupied. Often, too, it embraces poor and prosperous, 


ignorant and learned, moral and immoral, native and alien. Out of this 
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composite there commonly emerge or can be discerned certain prevailing 
or dominant community qualities or standards as to any feature or func- 
tion having community significance. 

Hence arise a large variety of problems of communsty education. Can 
the neighborhood community be so educated that its composite qualities 
and influence shall be approved by those holding moderately high stand- 
ards of social value? Can it be made to suppress or mitigate crime, 
vice, idleness, vulgarity? Can it be induced to demand and support good 
streets, roads, water, shade, recreation facilities, sanitation? Will it 
make of itself a good “school” for the educative development of the ris- 
ing generation? These problems are elsewhere considered in some detail. 

On the other side are the counterpart problems of educational objectives 
in schools. The children of to-day will control the community of a 
couple of decades hence. What shall be included in their social education 
for the purpose of preparing them to maintain higher community stand- 
ards in their day? Historic forms of school education have doubtless 
done much to inculcate ideals and aspirations to this end; but it has 
probably done little in the direction of concrete appreciations, evalua- 
tions, and insights. These objectives of education are to be adequately 
developed only on the basis of a better social economy than has yet been 
evolved—or at least popularized. 

It is apparent that some of the most .important problems of con- 
temporary education here must await further research looking to the dis- 
covery of the really valid neighborhood community functions in these 
days when social evolution tends to subtract from the neighborhood group, 
so many of its historic and life-giving responsibilities. Perhaps every 
neighborhood should have its “community center”—but first it should be 
determined what are the vital and necessary functions toward the discharge 
of which that center should contribute. This problem has not been solved 
as yet for either rural or urban neighborhoods. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL READINGS AND REPORTS 


(Problems of Neighborhood Socialization are everywhere acutely before 
social economists and educators. But sociological materials in book 
form are scarce. The student who can give time to the subject will con- 
sult: R. M. Maciver, Community, a Sociological Study; N. L. Sims, The 
Rural Community; L. K. Matthews, The Expansion of New England; 
G. L. Gomme, The Village Community; J. W. Bookwalter, Rural vs. 
Urban; J. L. Hanifan, The Community Center; F. L. McVery, The 
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Making of a Town; and K. Butterfield,-Chapters in Rural Progress). 
1. Compare with the tentative findings of this chapter L. H. Bailey, The 
State and the Farmer. 

2. Summarize findings in J. K. Hart, Educational Resources of Village 
and Communities. 

3. Report essential conclusions of Sir H. Plunkett, The Rural Life Prob- 
lem of the United States. 

4. Consult: Giddings, F., Principles of Sociology (Ch. 4, Bk. III, Demo- 
genic Association). 


CHAPTER VII 
URBAN COMMUNITY GROUPS* 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


HE American reader is aware that the census for 1920 shows about 

half the people of the United States to be living in urban com- 
munities. Most rural or village dwellers in the more thickly settled parts 
of America also frequently visit cities for trade, diversion, or education. 
Unmarried sons and daughters of farmers migrate in great numbers 
toward centers of population. During recent years the bulk of the im- 
migrants to this country have settled in cities where wage-earning employ- 
ments are abundant. 

To the average man or woman the “city” seems to provide far more 

ities for work and for diversion than do country or village. 
To adults with cultural interests, or with ambitions for their children, 
cities seem to offer best opportunities for schools, theaters, libraries, 
and select fellowship. Formerly cities were looked upon as places where 
the death rate was high, where poverty foregathered in slums, and where 
crime and vice abounded. But in the modern city these conditions yield, 
apparently, faster than in non-urban areas. 

Few young Americans seem to have more than a surface contact with 
the complexities of these urban communities with which they have been 
in contact. Nevertheless, each reader has considerable experience upon 
which to draw in answering these questions: 


t. What essential lines of production are now commonly carried on in cities? 
What products or services are commonly rendered to farmers by urban work- 
ers?) Why do semi-skilled workers, including large numbers of very young 
men and women, throng to cities? Compare city with country in opportuni- 
ties for adults of average ability and no capital to find year-round work. 

2. What functions useful to dwellers in cities are now largely performed 
by governmental agencies? How is it with like functions in rural neighbor- 
hoods? Separately consider: water supply; places and facilities of physical 
recreation; places and facilities of intellectual recreation; fire protection; 
conservation of health; police protection; highways; architectural art. 

No sabi ‘ ’ ‘ & a 

. No satisfactory term is available to designate that kind of “federate” group 


o : which makes up the true city. Politically, they constitute a municipal 
community: s _and culturally, they are an urban community. In England t 
word “town” is but that word has with us too many other connotations. 
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3. What public functions appear to be well developed and performed on 
a commercial basis in cities? Compare with country in these respects, giving 
separate consideration to: news distribution; drama and photodrama; facili- 
ties for joint worship; congenial companionship; availability of medical help. 
4. Of these four types of community, which would you prefer to settle 
down in for twenty years, assuming that your economic opportunities would 
be the same in all cases: a rural neighborhood remote from a city; a town of 
2500 inhabitants, 200 miles from a large city; a town of 5000, suburban to, 
and within 25 minutes’ train ride from, a large city; or a large city? Give 
reasons for your preference in terms of the social advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each type of community. 

5. These four persons ask you to advise them in which type of the above 
communities they should “settle down” for the next twenty years: a young 
man of very high ability; a young man of industrious habits but distinctly 
low-grade ability; a man and wife with fairly strong cultural interests, who 
have just inherited a moderate fortune; an elderly farmer, retiring with a 
substantial income. Why, in each case? 

6. Of the four communities named in (4), which will probably provide the 
best: conditions for conserving health; security from theft or violence; facili- 
ties for physical recreation; opportunities for self-culture; stimulating social 
contacts and good fellowship; incentives for right worship? 

7. “The modern city is a tremendous social laboratory, and is performing 
endless experiments in collective action.” Explain. 

8. Does it appear to you that in America cities “exploit” the rural classes? 
Does it seem very important to the welfare of the people that more persons 
should “stay on the farm” or go “back to the farm’? Why? 

9. What forms of production chiefly necessitate the dispersions of rural 
life? The concentrations of urban life? Does modern life demand relatively 
more of “raw” materials, or of “elaborated” products as contrasted with 
earlier life? 

10. With what approximate number of persons in a city of 50,000 will a 
“live” and social man of forty have intimate acquaintance? A speaking ac- 
quaintance? Cite certain truly “codperative” relationships he must maintain 
with strangers. Separately consider: codperative voting in carrying on city 
government; economic relationship with purveyors of milk, groceries, news- 
papers, theaters, mail-carriers; other relationships with large schools, churches, 
etc. Is the city a “community” in which large numbers must learn “imper- 
sonal” codperation? Show that even recreation and diversion for adults, as 
well as much play for the young, take on impersonal aspects. 

11. What advantages accrue to you from civic membership in your city or 
town? What do you give in return? Are your net advantages greater or 
less than those derived in that city by: a large real-estate owner; an unmar- 
ried negro casual laborer; a manual laborer with five children; a tourist 
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shopping for only a week? What are the qualities of your emotional, and of 
your rational, patriotism for your city? 

12. What are the agencies making for political group efficiency in your 
city? What are the ways in which these agencies affect you positively? Po- 
tentially? In what ways do you coéperate in providing, upholding, recreating, 
and reforming these agencies? Separately consider: your political conformi- 
ties (respect for laws and ordinances) ; your contributions to public opinion; 
your purposive support of “party” agencies designed to affect these political 
agencies; your voting; your self-initiated service of a destructive or construc- 
tive nature. 


MODERN CITIES ? 


The cities of the ancient world were largely outgrowths of concentra- 
tion of governmental agencies—usually those of conquering classes. 
They were built, sometimes around centers of worship, sometimes at 
ports, most often at favorable centers of defense. Much of ancient his- 
tory centers in cities enriched by tribute-taking conquerors—Babylon, 
Thebes, Athens, Alexandria, Rome, Carthage, Delhi, Mexico. The spread 
of conquest from a center like Athens or Rome gave the national organi- 
zation known as the “city-state.” 

Village communities, built round a rock-perched castle or shore landing, 
expanded into the typical cities of medieval Europe, when once manu- 
facture or trade centered in them. Many a Venice and Edinburgh grew 
round a spot from which enemies could easily be kept at a distance. A 
London, Paris, or Hamburg was a convenient market place for water- 
borne commerce. 

But the true city-building era begins with the mechanical revolution 
of the eighteenth century. Production by power-driven machinery, no 
less than trade, favors, where it does not necessitate, the creation of cities. 
Tillage of the soil, even when most intensive, makes only for village-sized 
communities. Pastoral life needs not only dispersion, but, in the semi- 
arid regions of the world, nomadism. Hunting and fishing usually scatter 
peoples still more. 

To our surprise and perhaps dismay, we find nearly half the people 
of the United States now living in cities. Only a small minority of the 
populations of Belgium, England, Massachusetts, New York, or West- 
phalia now live outside of urban communities. When once the free lands 

"For origins see Prince Kropotkin, Mutual Aid (Ch. 5 and 6, Mutual Aid in Me- 


dieval Cities). 
* Ross, Principles (Ch. 2, City and Country). 
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of new countries have been possessed, the more progressive men and 
women strive cityward, as shown by the recent social evolution of the 
Mississippi Valley, the Pacific Slope, Argentina, New Zealand, and now 
southern Africa and Siberia. Only the very prosperous among well 
educated people in England, France, and the United States now live by 
preference in the country—and such residence even for them would be 
oppressive if they could not possess “town houses” to which resort is 
practicable when the “social season” is on. 

The growth of urban communities is one of the startling facts of 
modern social evolution. The larger cities of Argentina, Australia, Mex- 
ico, and Brazil have expanded hardly less than have those of England, 
Germany, and the United States. But that growth owes little to the 
migration of country folk to cities in order to live there on country- 
produced incomes. The vast majority are in cities because of the superior 
economic opportunities to be found, or at least made possible by their 
presence. Modern cities are chiefly products of the specialization of all 
forms of elaborative production (fabrication, manufacture) away from 
the home and the “one-man shop,” chiefly because of the evolution of 
power-driven machinery. 

The modern municipality is the most socially dynamic of all regional 
social groupings.* Cooperation, democracy, collective ownership, and 
socialization of leadership are here found in their most vital forms. 
Only the necessities of large-scale defense against common foes have 
ever driven men to degrees and kinds of cooperation equal to those now 
found in the larger cities of each civilized country. Even in medieval 
cities oligarchical control so expanded as to present many of the char- 
acteristics of democratic control. Scores of functions, elsewhere left 
to private initiative, are in cities accepted frankly as deserving public sup- 
port and control, such as disposal of waste, policing, water supply, high- 
ways, lighting, fire protection, relief of sick and poor, control of com- 
municable disease, provision of special types of education, and many 
others. Men of greatest ability commonly gravitate to urban centers, 
where public or private service may offer them responsibilities and re- 
wards commensurate with their abilities. 

While some of the rapid social evolution of urban communities may 
properly be ascribed to the progressive character of the inhabitants, 
much more of it, obviously, must be laid to the poignant and vividly per- 
ceived needs that arise when large numbers of human beings try to 


“See F. C. Howe, The Modern City and Its Problems (Ch. 15 and 16, City Plan- 
ning). 
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live in a limited space. Crime, disease, poverty, fire, famine, and other 
evils easily become acute there, and even spread like a plague, if there 
be not some kind of collective control. Necessity is here clearly the mother 
of much invention. During the last half-century progress that can well 
be called wonderful has been made in the more advanced cities in supply- 
ing water, keeping streets in repair, making the highways free from crime, 
providing schools, and eliminating fire hazard. But so recent are these 
achievements that many of us still hold the belief, once generally true, 
that vice, crime, indolence, grime, accident, and preventable disease are 
the natural riotous growths of large cities. 

Nor is it likely that social evolution will ever slow down in urban com- 
munities, unless the whole state is profoundly disorganized—as in Austria 
of 1920. Contemporary applications of sociological knowledge are best 
made in municipalities. Scientific understanding of right principles of 
city planning, housing, rapid transport, exchange of products, public 
education, prevention of disease, and provision of facilities for recreation 
far outstrip the abilities of municipalities to apply such knowledge. Most 
of the improvements planned by students of social economy for village and 
countryside aim at best only to bring to small communities some of the 
supposed advantages of urban residence. Even the social and apocalyptic 
dreamers of centuries ago thought of Heaven as a commodious, clean, 
safe, and beautiful city! 

The social efficiency of the modern city is, however, very incomplete 
as yet, or, more correctly, not all the possible factors of complete social 
efficiency have yet been realized.® The city has doubtless been able to 
capitalize moral and other social qualities evolved during hundreds of cen- 
turies of family and village group life. It is not certain that an urban 
environment can improve or even conserve these qualities in successive 
generations. Social contacts and codperations between individuals are 
more frequent and intense, usually, in city than in village; but fellow- 
ship associations or neighborly qualities tend toward atrophy or, per- 
haps more correctly, they become specialized, exclusive, and socially un- 
democratic. The city multiplies social interdependencies, but divests 
them of friendly personal accompaniments. Public and private services 
become increasingly commercial and impersonal. But impersonal service 
is likely to be mechanical service, whether in sale of goods, care of sick, 
or administration of justice. The human and, no less important, the 
natural surroundings of village and farm give experiences not to be 


pes S. M. Harrison, Social Conditions in an American City (Ch. 2, General 
acts 
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found in large centers of population. Whether a people can live long and 
well in the artificial environment of cities is still in question. But, for 
the present, and whether wisely or unwisely, much of that which we call 
civilization—with its various special goods of wealth, security, specialized 
association, education, beauty, and health—is assuredly investing its heri- 
tage most heavily in cities. 

Federate social relationships almost completely control within the 
urban community. Most necessary political and many other functions 
are largely, if not wholly, discharged through relatively impersonal agen- 
cies. Most voters may never see their mayor, or know the names of 
their policemen. “Bargaining” disappears from all good shops, “standard 
brands” of wares are largely dispensed, and customers’ names are known 
only for the most formal purposes. Streets are paved and kept clean, 
quarantine enforced, mail delivered, and taxes assessed without personal 
contacts of the served and the serving. The voter selects his principal 
public servants by ballot, these operate through documented minutes, 
ordinances, and reports, and the newspapers become the chief means of 
destructive or constructive criticism. 

The city dweller delivers most of his economic product to others of 
whom he knows little or nothing personally. He draws upon all the mar- 
kets of the world for what he must consume, and very frequently in com- 
plete obliviousness to the sources and to the qualities of those from whom 
he draws. Water, artificial light, and transportation are taken in the same 
impersonal spirit in which he takes rain, sunlight, and the winds. 

Artificiality of life is the necessary lot of city dwellers. Some years 
ago sociologists believed that human beings could not reproduce beyond 
three generations under these conditions. Now they are not so sure, and 
some even think that the city may be permanently a better place than the 
open country, all factors considered. But it is certain that the instinctive 
nature of man finds strange things in urban life. It finds excess of 
gregariousness and social stimulation, a poverty of contact with “natural 
things”—stars, running water, domestic animals, woods, steeps, storms. 
The natural apprenticeship of the boy to the man, the girl to the woman, 
in a wide range of useful activities, is apt to be wanting in apartment 
houses and factory regions. Hard pavements, hivelike schools, smoke, 
dust, noise, incessant flow of humanity—these are the omnipresent pres- 
sures and stimuli. 

But the gregarious nature of men, perhaps of some races more than 
others, seems easily to be captivated by the life of the crowd. Apparently 
peoples become “addicted” to city life as they do not to country life. It 
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is like a habit-forming drug. This susceptibility may be fundamental, 
or it may be only a temporary aberration due to the fact that for the mo- 
ment (as the ages of human evolution run) the city environment has out- 
distanced the rural in developing lures of lights, convivial fellowship, 
and sumptuary gratifications. 

If, however, “large-scale” production is destined to produce the same 
advantages in worship, education, commercialized amusements, police 
protection, and ministry to esthetic sensibilities that it has already pro- 
duced in transportation, manufacture, mining, and building, then the 
urbanization of large portions of the population seems inevitable. 


PROBLEMS OF URBAN OR MUNICIPAL GROUPS 


1. Municipal socialism is at once the ever pressing need and the source 
of the most gigantic problems for the modern city. The range of functions 
requiring collective action steadily increases. Policing, disposal of waste, 
fire protection, maintenance of parks, schooling, and even street building 
have ceased to be private or semi-private functions only in very recent 
years. Now municipalities engage in collectivistic provision of light, 
water supply, libraries, museums, playgrounds, dispensaries, hospitals, 
harbors, and even transportation. 

But these facilities can no longer be provided by oligarchies, as were 
the circuses and baths of Rome, and the walls and navies of medieval 
cities. In many ways the modern city strives to be even more demo- 
cratic, politically, than province or nation. The city presents in its 
acutest form that central enigma of the modern political world—how 
can democracy of suffrage be conserved whilst developing administrative 
efficiency ? 

Numberless political devices are being experimented with in America 
as well as in other countries. The state is invoked for a kind of super- 
control through charter provisions, inspections, and endless statutory 
regulation. Over London the British Parliament exercises supervision, as 
do the legislatures of Massachusetts, New York, and Illinois over their 
largest cities. Salaries of policemen and teachers in New York City are 
fixed by state statute. The head of the police system of Boston is ap- 
pointed by the Governor. It is even threatened, sometimes, to invoke 
national authority against alleged obstructive municipal administration 
of those cities that are national gateways for trade and immigration. 

Within municipalities various expedients to reduce “politics” are 
devised—bicameral legislative bodies, popularly elected executives, rigid 
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civil service, “short ballots,” autocratic powers for mayor, “commission 
government,” “financial independence of the municipal school district,” 
and many others. The intricacies of municipal functions, the many 
political jobs available, and the presence of hosts of apparently non- 
taxpaying voters, combine to make “boss rule” easy. We tend to associate 
the words “corrupt politics” and “graft” largely with municipal adminis- 
tration.® 

Nevertheless, from the standpoint of modern social economy, the city 
is one of the most vital and promising of all social organizations. It pro- 
vides an abundant theater for social action and experiment of the most 
scientific character. Its political defects are not easily concealed from the 
multitude. Nowhere else have the politically able-minded and honest 
equal opportunities to make their powers felt for good. Nowhere else 
are there equal opportunities for the development of those political means 
which social scientists approve—publicity, visible leadership, permanent 
tenure for public servants not responsible for policies, concentration of 
responsibility, and the systematic education of the rank and file of voters. 

2. Urban environments are exceedingly artificial in both their material 
and their social aspects. They seem to accelerate the pace of living. 
Social economists are still very uncertain as to whether cities do not 
“incinerate” the hordes that pour into them. Can we expect urban 
dwellers, even after present ideals of good housing, sanitary water supply, 
and fly-screened markets shall have been realized, to reproduce themselves 
generation after generation, as have, obviously, village dwellers tilling the 
soil? 

From the standpoint of the future of race and culture this is a problem 
of the first magnitude. When urban peoples constituted but a minor 
fraction of a given population, it was perhaps of no great biological 
moment that the names of their first families became extinct “in. the 
third generation.” The rural stock was still sound and abundant. But 
the modern situation is widely different where, as in Scotland, Japan, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and many other places, rural peoples do not increase, 
or even absolutely decline, whilst cities grow by leaps and bounds. 

It is not that cities now kill their children, or even their young men and 
women. Perhaps once they did this excessively. But the families of all 
urban dwellers of more than average economic well-being are abnormally 
small. Child-labor legislation, compulsory schooling, the various rising 
standards of private and public well-being now imposed, all conspire to 
reduce the families of nearly all but the improvident and irresponsible. It 

*See Lincoln Steffens, The Shame of the Cities. 
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is in cities that the possibilities of differential fecundity will receive their 
first decisive test. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PROVINCIAL AND NATIONAL COMMUNITY GROUPS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


| pas human being is a member of several kinds of political societies. 

Except for literary purposes, there can be no such thing as a “man 
without a country.” Many adults, as well as all children, are denied the 
privilege of voting or otherwise helping direct the political groups to which 
they belong; but all these are held to obedience to the laws and represen- 
tatives of the political group among whom they live and work. Every 
well informed adult has, therefore, sufficient “political experience” upon 
which to base reasonably full answers to the questions below: 


1. Of what help is the “nation” to you? What help are you to it? Of 
what use is the non-voter? Does the recent immigrant usually give or receive 
most from the United States? The millionaire? The tramp? The poor man 
with large family? Do you help support the navy? Do you affect our diplo- 
matic relations? Does your subscription to a daily newspaper in any way 
affect the nation? In what ways does it appear that you could directly help 
the nation if you had time and a bit more of “will”? 

2. What specific kinds of education are now usually given children in order 
to make them (a) more appreciative of, (b) more obedient toward, and (c) 
more disposed to serve their city? Their state? Their country? Discuss 
separately for age-levels six to nine; nine to twelve; twelve to fifteen; fifteen 
to eighteen; eighteen to twenty-two; Americanization of adults? 

What have you heard of the civic or patriotic education of children. or 
youths among: the Germans of the last two decades; the French; the Atheni- 
ans of the age of Pericles; the knights of medieval chivalry; the Chinese? 

3. What seems long to have been the primary social purpose of “the nation” 
or state as a social group? Why did its leaders, controlling class, or majority 
assume the right to coerce others into paying taxes, serving in armies, 
obeying laws? Interpret sociologically the preamble to our Constitution: 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty,” 
etc. Enumerate a score of specific functions now discharged by our national 
government along the lines of these general aspirations. Which are steadily 


increasing? Which cost the most money? 


1or 
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4. Of the following forms of political grouping, which seem to you now 
obsolete, obsolescent, static, or dynamic, as respects political functioning: the 
village; the city-state (Athens, Rome) ; the rural town (New England type) ; 
the constitutional monarchy or kingdom; the modern chartered city; the 
American state; the county, borough, or chartered province; the incorpo- 
rated town or small city (American); the empire (Great Britain, Japan, 
Turkey) ; the republic? 

5. What are the aspirations of “internationalists”? Are there real evils in 
the amounts of “nationalism” now cherished in each strong country by fervent 
patriots? What have we probably to hope for from “leagues” or other 
mechanisms of codperation among nations? 

6. What do you consider to be the primary obligation of a nation to its 
individual members? What are secondary or derivative obligations? Is it 
more important that the nation, as a collective group, should support and 
provide education than that it should support and provide military defense? 

7. What are racial, governmental, and other characteristics of nations that 
are on the one hand formidable toward other nations, and at the same time 
are much cherished in the patriotic affections of their own citizens? Consider 
both historic and contemporary examples. 

8. What are the essential characteristics of weak nations? Consider both 
historic and contemporary examples. 

9g. In view of historical conditions, does it seem right and necessary that 
the governing authorities in a nation, or, more correctly, the majorities or 
the dominating minor groups that control, should coerce members who are 
not willing to meet their assigned responsibilities? Separately consider such 
matters as: the forcible imprisonment of criminals; the conscription of soldiers 
in time of need; enforced taxation; right of eminent domain over land for 
public use; compulsory school attendance; compulsory vaccination; enforced 
retention within the union of objecting minorities (Southern States after the 
Civil War, Polish Prussia, Alsace-Lorraine, Porto Rico, Egypt) ? 

10. What are the advantages to a full-fledged citizen of a nation of his 
membership in that group? Separately consider: men with much property; 
men with no property; young men just starting out in life; and others. 

11. Analyze your experiences during twenty-four hours in order to ascertain 
interrelations with state in such respects as: 

a. The laws of the state to which you have yielded obedience—clearly con- 
scious, or unconsciously habitual. 

b. The laws of the state to which the submission of others has made for 
your security and efficiency. 

c. The active intervention of state’s executives—police, teachers, soldiers, 
inspectors—on your behalf. 

d. Your contributions of money—directly as taxes, or indirectly through 
rent, prices, etc.—to support of the machinery of the state. 
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e. Your contributions of service to the state. 

12, Restate your answers, to cover a year; a life-time. 

13. Where is the center of the “state” in America—in the national, the 
(provincial) state, or the municipal organization? What are fundamental dif- 
ferences between an American state (province) and municipality as regards 
sovereignty ? 

14. In America is the “state” or the “Federal Union” the primary sov- 
ereign state authority? 

15. In what respects are we looking to the state (the “government”) for 
actual or potential help in ways unfamiliar to our forefathers? Specify 
under such heads as: education; relief of poverty; inspection of foods, 
clothing, land titles, insurance; relief from housing stringencies; protection 
of children; sanitation; regulation of traffic; stabilizing of money values; 
protection of local industries; compensation for accidents; control of rates 
of charges for transport and gas; etc. 

16. “The modern state tends to cramp, if not crush, the individual.” Illus- 
trate from the standpoint, in peace time, of: a youth; an active business 
man, handling large capital; an artistic vagrant; a free-thinking radical. 
Same, from standpoint of acute war-time needs. Same, in Prussia, 1914; 
Japan; China; Egypt; Ireland. 

17. “The modern state stifles initiative.” Illustrate from the standpoint 
of inventors; business enterprises; free-lovers; fiction writers; cinema pro- 
ducers. 

18. “The modern state represents the highest achievement of civilization 
in the evolution of agencies for promotion of ‘life more abundantly’ or 
social well-being.” Criticize. 


NATIONS AND PROVINCES 


In the evolution of societies it has been no easy task for men to form 
very large organizations extending over great areas.’ Natural instincts 
give us little interest in, and generally even less liking for, those human 
_ beings who live far from us, whom we have never .seen, who are not 
related to us, and whose ways of life are probably very different from 
ours. We are very easily led to believe that they would, if they could, 
deprive us of some of the goods of life, even to the extent of inflicting 
actual damage or even ruin on us. 

Barbaric stages of social evolution exhibit several devices for uniting 
large numbers of local groups, each but slightly acquainted with the others. 
The one most familiar to readers of early recorded history is that of 


+A very suggestive analysis is given in W. Bagehot, Physics and Politics (Ch. 3 
and 4, Nation Making). Consult also C. Kelsey, The Physical Basis of Soctety 
(Ch. 7, Race Differences). 
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reviving and keeping alive, in times of danger from without, traditions 
of kinship and common ancestry. The legends of Romulus and Remus, 
and of Abraham, are duplicated amongst nearly all early peoples seeking 
consolidations for defense or for aggressive expansions. The “ancestor 
worship” of Orientals and the theocracies of early Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, and Norsemen doubtless have evolved and strengthened as prac- 
tical means of holding scattered peoples into some sort of unity. 

Under pressure of threatened war, primitive tribes often formed con- 
federacies; but these unions of jealous and competing local groups seldom 
stood the disrupting strains of peace. A large part of early literature 
recounts mournfully the evils of local dissensions in the face of invasion 
and conquest. Men of prophetic vision, such as the seers, singers, and 
orators often were, could appreciate the wickedness of intertribal and 
even interclan jealousies and vendettas to which ordinary minds were 
blind. Not the least picturesque examples of this disunion are found in 
the history of the North American Indians since 1600. 

Conquest seems to lie at the bottom of all early civilizations—but con- 
quest of a particular character.2 Wars seem always to have prevailed 
between different groups of mankind. Often such wars resulted in the 
utter destruction of the defeated—men, women, and children. But under 
other conditions only fighting men were killed, the women and children 
being preserved as booty for the victors. Doubtless only invaders with 
a relatively high degree of organization could take the more advanced 
and profitable step of saving the able-bodied men as slaves—a method that 
survived widely until very recent years, and even yet recurs under the 
pressure of international wars over large areas. 

But conquest, which leaves largely intact the economic and other non- 
governmental institutions of the conquered, seems to be a late product 
of social evolution, and perhaps then only under the specially favorable 
geographic conditions provided by the great _ river-valleys—Nile, 
Euphrates, Hoang-Ho, Ganges—or by the peninsulas, islands, and other 
somewhat insulated regions of which Greece, Italy, England, Korea, Pales- 
tine, and central Mexico are the best examples. Conquest of this character, 
obviously, gives greatest material profits to the conquerors, since they 
are thus enabled, whilst keeping the subjugated in a state of high produc- 
tivity, to divert to themselves large shares of tribute, taxes, controlled 
trade, and conscripted soldiers and other workers. No doubt the material 
gains and social prestige thus won have often been purchased by con- 
querors at the price of their own eventual loss of virility, purity of race, 

*Read F. Oppenheim, The State (Ch. 3, The Primitive Feudal State). 
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and even command; but the full significance of these processes is com- 
monly not appreciated by the beneficiaries of conquest, and they are still 
very obscure, even to sociologists. 

Conquest and subjugation of these higher kinds still affect larger por- 
tions of mankind and give rise to incessant friction. We can think of 
Scotland, Wales, Sicily, Saxony, Transvaal, South Carolina, and Hawaii as 
examples of conquered peoples readily assimilating into the national groups 
of their conquerors, and so gradually achieving to a state of provincial 
fraternity. The Philippines, Ireland, India, and numberless supposedly 
ethnic groups in Europe and Asia think of themselves still as “partners” 
under duress—as “suppressed or submerged nationalities.” Some of their 
leaders desire to have their people walk alone, even if at first they stumble. 
It is sometimes said that tropical peoples have never yet achieved complete 
self-government—certainly not democratic self-government—as have 
peoples of the temperate or even colder latitudes. The effects of climate 
on human energy may be such that for many generations yet they can not 
expect to do so. 

The effects of government founded on conquest have been of pro- 
foundest importance in the evolution of civilization during the last ten 
thousand years.* Conquest made possible the existence of nationalistic, 
or at any rate of imperialistic, groups on very large scales, and sometimes 
of great durability. (A nation is to be known, of course, chiefly through 
its discharge of national functions of defense, administration of justice, 
internal organization, etc. By these tests the Roman and British empires 
are nations no less than Holland, the United States, or Japan.) <A con- 
quering class, achieving its first victories under arms, must necessarily 
become a governing class, or lose the fruits of domination. The mechan- 
isms of control thus set up lend themselves easily, also, to the marshaling 
of forces against outside enemies whose subjugation may either remove 
a danger, or enhance the possessions, of the victors. Conquest thus 
becomes an archangel or archdevil (according to individual valuations), 
growing powerful by what it feeds on. For sociological purposes it makes 
little difference whether we see it led by a central figure—Alexander, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, William the Conqueror, Cortes, Clive, Napoleon, 
or Bismarck—or by an aristocracy of chiefs evolving into an oligarchy 
of patricians, as in early Greece and Rome, the Norman invasions, and 
the feudal evolutions in Europe from the fifth to the fifteenth centuries. 

*See E, Huntington, Civihzation and Climate; A. Mahan, Sea Power in History; 


alse , lh Men Fight For. 
st Geeatcian The State (Ch. 4, The Maritime State, and Ch. 5, The Develop- 


ment of the Feudal State). 
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The outstanding facts are, after provisions have been made against 
external enemies, the upbuilding of relatively impersonal mechanisms 
for the promotion of internal harmony and efficiency. These include 
especially: the administration of justice; the clarification of property 
rights; the rectification of religion—suppression or toleration as the 
conquerors deem expedient, of course; and the promotion of internal 
improvements—roads, irrigation systems, means of defense, even facilities 
for trade, and finally education and other means of unification. But the 
inevitable counterpart tendencies are those making for various forms of 
suppression and destruction. Out of thousands of years of sociological 
welter the modern nations have formed or are still forming; but the good 
and the evil of conquest as means of social evolution can as yet be only 
very imperfectly appraised. 

Modern democracy strives to conserve the goods of the ages of con- 
quest, and to eliminate the evils. It finds that the systems of land-owner- 
ship and tenure of Great Britain, Mexico, and central Europe are largely 
the products of outright seizures by strong invaders. Castes, aristocracies, 
courts, and leisure classes are the survivals, often now degenerate and 
diseased, of once proud, and frequently beneficent, defenders and gov- 
ernors. The predatory instincts of men, denied local play by strong 
internal social control, now often mass themselves behind nationalistic 
aspirations. Notwithstanding the free flow of knowledge and of some 
social intercourse, as well as the carefully braked movement of com- 
modities across tariff-walled national borders, barriers of differences of 
language, customs, and sovereign sensibilities still operate to keep nations, 
the largest of well organized social groups, not only far aloof from each 
other, but often in a state of potential hostility of the most destructive 
sort.® 


ORIGINS 


The nation as a social group owes its origin chiefly to the needs of 
defense against other social groups. The nation is first of all the creature 
of warfare, and becomes in turn the chief agency of warfare. Within a 
given area, and subject to the aggression of other peoples, a strong co- 
operating group secures the voluntary, or forces the involuntary, sub- 
jection of other groups in order to have the largest possible force where- 
with to resist enemies. In times of peace it becomes the function of the 
leaders in such a group to set their house in order against the next time 

“F, Oppenheim, The State (Ch. 6, The Constitutional State). 
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of danger. To this end, justice must be so administered as to prevent 
internal frictions from destroying the strength of the group, highways 
and harbors must be built, and other public improvements encouraged. 
Trade with other nations, as well as within the nation itself, must be 
fostered. Some, perhaps all, of the young citizens must be given educa- 
tion in order to make them more effective codperators. It may even pay 
liberally to encourage religion, art, invention, and exploration as a means 
of making the group stronger. Thus arise modern nations, which, 
with modern municipalities, are the most dynamic of social groups at the 
present time. 

The individual in the nation develops as a resultant of more or less 
opposed forces. The nation, through whatever governmental agencies 
it has, claims his obedience, his services, and his good will. It compels 
him to conform to the law, to pay his taxes, and, if necessary, to serve in 
its armies. It may even compel him to attend school, to submit to vaccina- 
tion, and to yield up his property. 

On the other hand, within the nation each individual strives for more 
of freedom, property, and opportunity to develop his personality in other 
group relations. Some nations excessively coerce many of their indi- 
vidual members. Some nations become dangerously weak because of 
their inability to exact from some or all individual members the support 
or service needed for security and strength. 

The community functions discharged by the agencies of the national 
group tend greatly to multiply under modern conditions. The primary 
function of the nation through its government was once to secure de- 
fense against external enemies. The second important function was the 
administration of internal justice, including the exercise of police power 
sufficient to maintain order. Within historic times the nation has proved 
the most effective agency for the regulating of currency and other medi- 
ums of exchange, the fixing of weights and measures, the maintenance 
of lighthouses and other aids to commerce, the transmission of mails, and 
the exercise of quarantine. Nations now add various other functions, 
such as the regulation of banking, the fostering of education, the dis- 
semination of scientific information, the operation of railroads, and in 
a variety of ways the promotion and regulation of commerce. 

International competition is one of the large tragic factors of the 
modern civilized order.? Within the national group the various kinds of 


“Dewey, J. and Tufts, J. H.: Ethics (Ch. 21, Civil Society and the Political 


State). “ / 
‘Kor very suggestive analysis see H. H. Powers, The Things Men Fight For 


(Ch. 1 and 2, Tangible and Intangible Things). 
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competition that naturally arise between individuals, between classes of 
individuals, and even between cities and states, are so ordered that mu- 
tually destructive conflicts are avoided. As between nations various kinds 
of competition always prevail. From time to time these flare up into the 
tremendously destructive conflicts called war. 

War becomes, within limits, a stimulus to the more effective organiza- 
tion of the national group, and is frequently the final test of the strength 
of that group. Where it becomes the conscious policy of many citizens 
deliberately to seek national strength against a day of conflict, not only 
are the actual instruments of that potential conflict prepared and kept 
ready, but the more basic conditions of strength achieved through the 
maintenance of order and public good will, the promotion of general 
education, the fostering of economic production, and even the encour- 
agement of invention and scientific research are all made matters of 
purposive national policy. 

The strength of a nation is frequently enhanced by various types of 
homogeneity, including racial, linguistic, and cultural types.* There 
are some examples of strong nations with ethnic and even linguistic di- 
visions—for example, Switzerland, Belgium, Canada, and South Africa. 
Often the assumption of a common ethnic origin operates as a unifying 
influence. Most of the problems of socializing the less well developed 
nations of the modern world are due to diversities of ethnic elements, 
languages, and cultures found in such quasi-nationalistic groupings as 
Turkey, India, the Balkan States, Hungary, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.°® 

Nationalistic groupings serve several functions in human society, be- 
sides being the sources of the collective activities called government. 
Nations or states serve, at their best, to give sense of community or com- 
monwealth to ethnic peoples—that is, peoples apparently related through 
long intermarrying ancestry. (Ethnology does not find “pure” races to 
any extent. Racial intermixtures have taken place so often that even 
supposedly unblended peoples like the Jews, the Scandinavians, or the 
Arabs prove to be racially very composite.) They often serve as prac- 
ticable areas for the evolution of culture, including languages and litera- 
tures. Under modern conditions they also serve well as areas within 


which practically unrestricted economic interchange of products may take 
place. 


: a C. A. Beard, American Citizenship (Part I, Human Needs and the Govern- 
ment). 


°J. Bryce, South America (Ch. 11, The Rise of New Nations). 
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Historic instances are many. The Roman and British empires, in- 
volving little indeed of ethnic or economic unities, nevertheless have 
promoted certain degrees of cultural unification. The United States, 
Great Britain, modern Germany, Italy, and France show results of 
unification of great importance, probably, to human welfare in general. 
Some small and compact nations, flourishing under the invisible and 
perhaps unintended protectorates of nations sovereign in fact as well as 
semblance,—of which Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, Cuba, Rou- 
mania, and Afghanistan occur as examples,—seem sources of great good 
to their own citizens, whilst their values to the world at large—to the com- 
munity of nations—may be less certain. 

The support of government is, of course, the supreme purpose of 
nationalist groupings—government that, historically, is organized first 
“to provide for the common defense,” second “to insure domestic tran- 
quillity,” third “to establish justice,” and fourth “to promote the gen- 
eral welfare.”*° For these purposes the nation—or its provincial sub- 
divisions—almost invariably demands submission, compliance, and support 
from every person within its borders; and it gives to all whom its con- 
trolling elements think expedient the privilege of sharing in councils, 
legislation, and administration. 

To the political scientist must be left the task of defining sovereignty 
and the other attributes of statehood, and of showing how, in the highly 
complex nationalities that social evolution produces from time to time, 
these functions are distributed and balanced. 

To the sociologist, nations or sovereign states are simply social groups 
into which human beings form themselves in response to external pressures 
and internal impulses toward cohesion. The obvious first condition is 
regional contiguity of men, so that all of a certain area are forced to 
belong to the group. Like other groups, nations may bring much net 
good or net harm to their members, or to some of them; and they may 
also bring good or evil to other groups or to their members. Some 
peoples have prospered, temporarily at least, with their nationalistic 
functions almost suspended. But, in view of the innate truculency, pre- 
daceousness, and envy of men, it is hard to see how any of the sub- 
stantial modern achievements of mankind could have been realized except 
behind the visible or invisible walls set up as governments by strong, 
self-conscious, and self-respecting states. 

Nevertheless, nationalism may well become anti-social in its net effects, 
as may the social cohesiveness or egotism of any other group from the 

®C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (Ch. 35, Government as Public Will). 
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family to a religious denomination. A nationalism that unduly burdens 
or represses many, either of the men, women, or children within the 
nation, or the normal action of those other groupings that promote the 
social good, is, of course, anti-social in final results. Numberless historic 
instances of what thus seems to be a tyranny of the state will occur to any 
well informed reader. Again, a nation may behave oppressively and 
tyrannically toward other nations—as many nations have done and are 
probably yet doing. 

There are those who believe that on the material side the boundaries, 
and on the social side the self-centered patriotism, of modern nations 
interfere seriously with the best interests of men and women as these 
are extended by modern science, ready intercommunication, and mutu- 
ality of economic needs. Especially do they think that this is true where 
areas not geographically extensive, like Europe, and South and Central 
America, are divided amongst many nations among whom cooperation 
is obstructed by differences of speech, race, economic interests, or popular 
antagonisms. Hence the appeal made especially to generous spirits by 
proposals for closer international codperations that shall not only prevent 
war (it is hoped), but shall lessen the frictions of exchanges of all sorts 
—commodities, knowledge, and social intercourse. 

The social efficiency of national groupings may be evaluated, notwith- 
standing the great technical obstacles to be encountered. We must not 
overlook the fact that nations are at present among the most vital of 
social groupings. Patriotism is one of the most intense, uniform, and 
commanding of popular sentiments in nations like the United States, 
Japan, France, Switzerland, and Denmark. These sentiments are often 
quiecent in times of peace; but danger or even popular aspirations easily 
fan them into a white flame, due in part to the ages of popular—and 
often extra-school—education that have shaped specific appreciations, 
ideals, and beliefs out of the plastic metals of self-preservative and self- 
aggrandizing instincts of men. 

Nations with little centripetal patriotism seem usually wanting also in 
vital qualities making for strong internal cohesion, order, or progress. 
Peoples without intense national affiliations often seem despoiled of some 
qualities socially very precious. 

But within every nation there proceeds a constant ferment of political 
interaction among party groups. The fundamental ostensible object of 
all internal conflict over matters political is the improved functioning 
of government—including under that term, of course, the diminution 
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of governmental control or operation where that seems to restrict free- 
dom or other opportunities of individuals or other groups. 

In any dynamic modern state (and the same has been substantially 
true throughout history) the secial efficiency of government is being in- 
cessantly challenged and evaluated. The national efficiency of any state 
can therefore be taken as a kind of resultant of its traditional govern- 
ment and the modifications of that government effectively promoted from 
time to time. 

Numberless specific tests of such efficiency are incessantly under con- 
sideration. Does our nation assure to you and to me as individuals 
security of life, family, property, reputation? Does it establish justice, 
liberty, democracy? Does it insure domestic tranquillity? Does it do 
well those operations whose character forces them to become forms of 
public service—keeping of lighthouses, quarantine against plague, upkeep 
of streets and highways, provision of water, inspection of foodstuffs, 
conservation of forests, direction of education? We endlessly debate as 
to whether the state, through its imperial, federal, national, provincial, 
or municipal members, should promote colonization, censor the drama, 
endow the fine arts, operate railways, undertake housing, subsidize dis- 
advantaged industries, establish obligatory insurance, or support medical 
service. 

Democratic tendencies have greatly modified the forms, though not 
always the spirit, taken by the internal organization of nation or state. 
The political scientist erects various classifications such as absolute mon- 
archies, limited or constitutional monarchies, republics, and the like. A 
large and complex nation created by necessities of defense or conquest, 
and composed chiefly of individuals lacking in education or political ex- 
perience, will, perhaps unavoidably, be governed autocratically or oli- 
garchically—even as Egypt, Java, Korea, and even in a measure Hayti, 
are governed to-day. The appearance of substantial numbers of educated 
-and steady citizens sooner or later forces the acceptance by monarchical 
authorities of some form of constitutional limitation of powers—Magna 
Charta or other. Inevitably this accompanies or precedes the evolution 
of more or less representative legislative bodies, expansions of suffrage, 
and increase of interests directly represented in government, which now 
take place in the evolution of republican institutions. The soviet principle 
—that of having representatives sent forward by economic rather than 
territorial groups—is now very much on trial. In principle it is not 
entirely new, of course. The English House of Lords has historically 
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been representative of certain interests essentially economic or sumptuary, 
rather than geographical; and even in the House of Commons the alumni 
of the old universities have long had their special representatives. 

The community of nations is, also, a reality to the sociologist, as it 
has been at various times historically, and is increasingly so to the mod- 
ern social conscience. Often have nations contemptuously asked, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” International law, often vague and wanting in 
some of the sanctions of sovereignty, nevertheless does interpose some 
limits to the dispositions of nations to profit at one another’s expense. 
Monroe Doctrines and alliances tend to become more constructive. Treat- 
ies and tariffs tend to become more humane, perhaps more in accordance 
with the standards of local social action. The unfortified 3000-mile 
boundary between the United States and Canada is of no less contempo- 
rary social significance than fortified Gibraltar or Panama. 


PROBLEMS OF NATIONALISM 22 


A. Nations, like municipalities, represent, as has been said, the most 
dynamic and vital of contemporary political groupings of men. Because 
the nation is the organization into which men unite to defend their lives, 
property, and various liberties, intense feeling is readily aroused on its 
behalf. The municipal group may greatly affect our comfort and enlist 
our respect, but a thousand deep emotions cluster around nationality as 
the safeguard of life and other basic things of worth. Patriotism is the 
foundation not only of national solidarity, but also of potentially strong 
antagonisms toward other nations—antagonisms that easily flare into war. 

But intense nationalism necessitates various factors working for homo- 
geneity—racial, religious, economic, cultural, and other. Force of con- 
quest or threat of outside danger may create alliances, federations, or 
states out of peoples discordant as to many qualities that count for much 
in times of peace. An imperial organization such as the British Empire, 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, or even that American organization which 
includes Porto Rico and the Philippines, is perpetually confronted by 
the pressure of annexed nationalities to secede. It was long uncertain 
whether “these American states” were to be thirteen or more nations, 
or only one unified nation. 

The problem of discordant, seceding, or suppressed nationalities would 
be simple if it were not for the modern expansion of mutual economic 


“For very suggestive reflections see H. G. Wells, Social Forces in England and 
America (pp. 112-155, The Great State}. 
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and other interests. Backward nations or potential nationalities can not 
confine to their own peoples the evils of misgovernment. Ignorance, 
wasteful production, unsanitary living, prevalent superstitions, excessive 
toleration of vice, in one nation inevitably spread their bad results to 
others. In some instances imperial and in others international social 
economy strives incessantly to reconcile the conflicting conditions. Here 
lie, obviously, some of the most extensive and perplexing problems with 
which civilized men must wrestle during the next few centuries. All the 
tropical regions of the world, as well as the entire center of Eurasia, are 
occupied by peoples that have realized or aspired to a more or less dis- 
turbed nationalism which, good or bad for the nationalists, is all too 
frequently a source of harm and infection to neighboring, or even remote, 
stable nations. 

B. “Patriotism is not enough,” said Nurse Cavell on the eve of her 
execution in Belgium. The problems of “internationalism” promise to 
be more and more insistent during the next few decades. There are, 
first, the problems of defining desirable objectives for international treaties, 
agreements, or laws, and of making these effective. 

But far more formidable are the problems of determining to what 
extent any nation entering into international relationships can afford to 
forego its own liberty of action, its material interests, or in a word, its 
“sovereignty.” Without mutual concessions, international arrangements 
are, of course, devoid of substantial significance. But concessions that 
are contracts for future action are apt to be made by democratic govern- 
ments with insufficient appreciation of their future consequences, and of 
the difficulties of having democracies live up to their pledges. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL READINGS AND REPORTS 


1. What are the probable future relationships of government to industry? 
See H. Clay, Economstcs (Ch. 21-22, The State and Economic Organiza- 
tion); and H. C. Adams, Description of Industry (Ch. 14, Govern- 
ment and Industry). 

2. What is meant by “American Imperialism”? See C. R. Fisk, The 
Path of Empire (in “Yale Chronicle Series”). 

3. What are the aims of Americanization See E, A. Ross, The Old 
World in the New (Ch. 2, Immigrants in Politics). 

4. Illustrate effects on “nation-making” of geographical conditions. See 
E. C. Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment (Ch. 6, Gee- 
graphical Area). 
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5. What are current problems of the nationalization of education? (See 
Keith and Bagley, The Nation and the Schools). 

6. Sociological aspects of international relations. See C. H. Cooley, 
Social Process (Ch. 23, Social Control of International Relations). 

7. Describe recent stages in British Imperialism. See A. C. Turberville, 
Great Britain én the Latest Age (Ch. 1-3, Landmarks in Recent His- 
tory). 

8. Consult Giddings, F., Prénciples (Ch. 4, Bk. III, Demogenic Associa- 
tion, esp. sect. IT). 

g. See also Small, A. W., General Sociology (Ch, 19-21, Antagonisms in 
States). 


CHAPTER IX 
ECONOMIC GROUPS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


At& of us are utilizers of economic goods—food, shelter, fire, books, 
and protection. Almost all normal, and not yet very aged, adults 
are producers of these goods. For our purposes it is well to include a 
very wide range of commodities and services as economic goods—hence 
the term shall be assumed to cover not merely grain, coal, automobiles, 
and houses, but also dental service, the writing of poetry, the defense 
given by the soldier, and the effort put forth by the legislator. The teacher 
renders a useful service—and is paid for it in the services, or the prod- 
ucts of the service, of others. Let it, too, be included among the economic 
goods by which societies support themselves. 

All that we consume is somehow and somewhere paid for. We live 
in the midst of stored wealth. Our parents were, almost invariably, capi- 
talists to a degree. We can not move in the modern world without 
having an eye to economic conditions. Problems of economic adjust- 
ment beset us on every hand. Many varieties of our education are now 
determined, directly or indirectly, by economic considerations. 

Nearly all your economic relationships are social—that is, they affect 
other human beings besides yourself. You buy a cloak, thereby affecting 
the welfare not merely of the clerk and store proprietor from whom you 
purchased, but back of them scores and hundreds of wholesalers, trans- 
porters, manufacturers, designers, shepherds, landowners, and number- 
less others. We can not even take fish from the sea or game from the 
forest without using tools that it has taken ages to evolve. 

Every citizen knows far more about the answers to the questions sub- 
mitted below than at first he would believe: 


1. Trace the geographic sources of the original raw materials of a score 
of articles which you now regularly use—coal, wood, graphite, silk cloth, tea, 
etc. By what means have you come to have command over these goods—the 
right to use them as you see fit? How have the producers benefited through 
you? 

2, Show that Robinson Crusoe used a large part of the world’s social 
inheritance of arts and knowledge in his adjustments to the island environ- 
ment. How had he paid his debts for all this? 

3. Why do men form partnerships? What are the usual economic co- 
operations of husband and wife on a farm? When do children frequently 
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become part-producers of goods—on a frontier live-stock farm, in a small 
grocery store, in a “sweat-shop” feather factory? Is it probable that for 
thousands of centuries our forerunners have captured wild beasts and fought 
other men in “pack” formation? Compare the “gang” with a wolf pack as 
to codperations. Show how fishing, mining, building (on any large scale), 
fabricating by power-driven machinery, and exploration all necessitate team- 
work. 

4. Trace early stages of “master and servant” or “employer-employee” 
relationships. Are these dictated primarily by economic considerations ? 
Under what conditions is slavery advantageous to slaves? To masters? How 
are hereditary “classes” of servants and masters formed? Under present con- 
ditions what determines that one shall employ another? That one shall be 
employed by another? Analyze your own experiences as employee. Why 
did you become such? Why remain such? Do you employ dentists, waitresses, 
locomotive engineers? Individually or jointly? 

Can you name certain classes of men in modern life who regularly employ 
others but are not “employees” themselves? What proportion of. youths, 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age, not in school, are not employees 
of some one? What are generally the reciprocal economic interests of em- 
ployer and employee served by that relationship? Is it true that their interests 
are antagonistic? Or identical? Why is it so often a strained relationship? 

5. One group of workers in Pittsburgh produces steel, but no bread; another 
in Minnesota produces wheat and bread, but no steel. Trace the processes 
of exchange, including transportation, by which they reinforce each other’s 
economic power. Should buyers-sellers, including original producers (or “ex- 
changers” in the broad sense), be regarded as always constituting one kind 
of social group? What, then, are your economic relationships with Penn- 
sylvania coal-miners, Brazilian coffee-growers, transatlantic seamen, street-car 
motormen? Do all these help your economic welfare? How do you help 
theirs? 

Why has the modern world evolved so much “territorial specialization” of 
production? Why does the United States not produce coffee, silk, diamonds, 
rubber, nickel? What do we give in exchange for these? Is it well for 
the people of West Virginia to specialize so largely in coal, oil, and gas pro- 
duction? For the South to specialize in raw cotton? For New York City 
in ready-made clothing? What are some socially pathological effects of such 
specialization ? 

Which are the more “useful” producers to society—wheat-growers or coffee- 
growers? Clothing-makers or tobacco-growers? Teachers or beef-growers? 
Preachers or diamond-miners? Coal-miners or physicians? How do you 
derive your standards? 

6. Does it seem probable that, historically, men have been more moved 
to exploration, migration, or conquest by guest for food and other material 
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“goods,” than by religion, pursuit of pure pales desire for freedom, 
or desire for justice? 

Why do not large numbers of men live in Labrador, the Amazon Valley, 
or the Sahara? Why do nearly half of mankind live “under the monsoons” ? 
Why do famines frequently recur in China, India, Russia? Why do they 
never occur in crowded Massachusetts, central England, Belgium? Is the 
obtaining of a livelihood the chief concern of peoples in crowded areas? 
Has the desire for more land caused many wars? Did it cause the Great 
War? What is meant by “economic determinism” ? 

7. How have man’s economic powers been increased by: domestication of 
animals; discovery of iron; invention of the reaper; discovery of mineral 
oil; use of steam power? If in fifty years the population of a country 
doubles, and the average standard of living rises 50 per cent., what increase 
in net productivity will be necessary? How much higher is your “standard 
of living,” probably, than that of a corresponding person one hundred 
years ago? (Include transportation, printed matter, commercial entertain- 
ment, medical service, pictures, music, daily news, security from Indians, 
fountain pens, college facilities, and the like among “goods for consumption.) 
Are we more crowded than our ancestors? 

8. Probably one half the “productive work” of the United States is car- 
ried on by corporations. What proportions, respectively, of mining, trans- 
portation, farming, home-making, teaching, manufacturing, do you estimate 
to be thus carried on? The corporation represents one .of the most highly 
developed forms of cooperation. Codperation in what? Toward what? 
Who form the corporation? For what purposes? Who control it? By 
what means? 

What are the usual relations of corporations to society at large? To 
employees? ‘Specialization of production” and the “growing complexity 
of tools” are said to force the development of corporations. Is this probably 
true? Can employees now become stockholders in corporations? Can bond- 
holders ever control them? 

9. The economic relationships between: partners; parents and children; 
farmer and hired man; mistress and maid; teacher and pupil; small mer- 
chant and customer; and farmer and blacksmith—are often accompanied 
by close friendship and social intimacies—that is, they are more or less 
personal. 

But those between: corporation president and operatives; Massachusetts 
mill workers and Texas cotton-growers; department-store clerk and cus- 
tomers; train passengers and locomotive engineers; and guests and hotel 
servants—tend to be impersonal, even if sometimes more effective in the 
strictly economic sense. Is this “impersonality” of economic relationships 
largely inevitable under modern conditions? Are some of its consequences 
disagreeable, pathological? Can conditions be improved? 
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ORIGINS OF ECONOMIC GROUPS? 


Getting a living is the primary business of all organic things, the first 
means of self-preservation. Plants usually live upon nutrition derived 
from the soil, from other plants, or sometimes from animals. Codpera- 
tive organizations toward economic production are formed by many plant 
and animal species for exactly the same reasons that they are formed 
for defense or maintenance of progeny. Among the social products 
of evolution, therefore, we must count a large variety of group forms 
and processes designed and functioning, consciously or unconsciously, 
to enhance control of the goods wherewith life is to be sustained—economic 
resources, wealth, productive goods. 

Competition and conflict for economic goods is, obviously, a basic fact 
in nearly all forms of life. Nearly all organic species tend to increase 
much faster than their means of available subsistence. Sharp rivalries 
take place, first between members of the same species, and second, between 
members of different species. Codperative groupings, including those 
relationships that make for division of labor, exchange of products, and 
use of accumulated wealth as capital, naturally evolve. The products 
of these evolutionary processes among some insects, birds, and mammals 
are of great interest. But it is among men that codperative provision of 
tools, accumulation of knowledge, division of labor, and storing of capital 
—wealth used to produce wealth—have proceeded farthest. 

Men knit together by kinship or joined together for defense, sociability, 
play, or worship, often use the connections thus formed to promote 
economic ends—that is, the getting, exchange, or using of material goods 
and service. The codperations thus established, not being primarily 
for economic purposes, are not true economic groupings, which are only 
those formed primarily for joint production, transport, exchange, and 
utilization of wealth or material goods. 

Social groupings primarily for economic purposes are omnipresent in 
the social environments created by civilization. Partnerships, corpora- 
tions, unions of manual workers, and associations of employers are of 
many kinds. Nearly every individual, especially in the earlier years of 
manhood, now willingly engages in work as the employee of some person 
or corporation—including under the latter municipality or nation. A 
very large proportion of men stand in quite definite relations toward 


*E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (Ch. 8-11, Arts of Life); H. S , Principl 
of Sociology (Ch. 8, Industrial Institutions) ; W. G. Svamee Paes ae 
Labor, Wealth). ¥ 
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others as employers. In the broadest sense, indeed, each one of us is one 
of the codperating employers of the mail-carriers, street-car drivers, 
waiters, policemen, clerks, and publishers who serve us; whilst, no 
less certainly, we are the employees, not only of those who pay us wages, 
but also of those who in other ways receive our services or products, and 
compensate us therefor. 

The relation of buyer to seller in the processes of exchange constitutes 
an economic grouping, sometimes very simple and transient, sometimes 
highly complex and enduring. These relations are often charged with 
strong personal feelings, but also they are frequently impersonal. “The 
white man draws no color line against the negro’s dollar,” says Booker 
Washington. Where men are brought into juxtaposition and certain 
kinds of interdependence by necessities of joint utilization, as in hotels, 
street cars, steamships, banks, stores, the resulting social relationships 
give groupings that may properly be called economic—some of which, 
again, are personal, and many of which are impersonal. 

The two basic sources of contemporary economic groupings are found 
in the advantages, first of division of labor and, second of large-scale 
operation.2, These advantages are realized in a measure even among 
various forms of animals. Ants and bees, beavers and crows, practise 
some kinds of specialization beyond that imposed through joint care of 
the young. Many animals codperate in building, hunting, harvesting, 
and storing because of the gains accruing from collective effort. 

The exactions imposed on primitive man by hunting and fighting begot 
numberless forms of specialization and collective action. Women, chil- 
dren, and old or sick men took on other tasks than game-getting and war. 
But all specialization of production necessitates exchange of services or 
the products of service; and all joint production necessitates incessant 
mutual aid, codrdination, toleration, and specialized direction and con- 
trol. Very plausible indeed is the contention that many of man’s most 
human qualities (lovely and unlovely alike) are rooted in instincts evolved 
during the ten thousand generations when survival was conditioned on 
efficient “pack hunting.” 

The economic order as we now know it expresses the progress of these 
two basic tendencies carried to world-wide proportions. Trade makes 
possible territorial division of labor. England exchanges its cotton goods 
for the coffee and bananas of South America. Virginia exchanges cig- 


2See E. C. Semple, Influence of Geographic Environment (Ch. 3, Society and the 
State in Relation a Land); H. C. Adams, Description of Industry (Ch. 5, Machin- 
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arettes for the oranges of Florida. Regions rich in coal or iron or gold 
send their products to the valleys that have no ores but that can produce 
foodstuffs from rich soils. The average man of the modern civilized state 
often consumes none, or only a fractional per cent., of his own product. . 
Even the farmer now commonly sells from 90 to 100 per cent. of all 
that he raises. Each part of the surface of the globe tends increasingly 
to specialize in those products most favored by climate, soil, rock, waters, 
and transport. Only thus can the growing populations of Belgium, Eng- 
land, New York, Mississippi, Japan, and Argentina maintain their num- 
bers on the high planes of living that they now cherish. 

The processes of specialization sometimes require, and are often rein- 
forced by, the large-scale operations made possible through science, capital, 
technical leadership, storage, and wide markets. Cotton may be economi- 
cally (that is, advantageously) grown on a small scale, but economy 
in manufacture of its products necessitates large-scale operations. We 
find it hard to imagine transoceanic commerce, telegraphy, coal distribu- 
tion, or metropolitan newspaper publication being profitably carried on 
through small independent agencies. Many operations, such as canal- 
cutting, water storage, money coinage, highway building, and harbor 
construction, are so obviously in need of gigantic conception and execution 
that for thousands of years it has been practicable for such clumsy organi- 
zations as nations or municipalities to undertake them on the same scale 
that they undertake their primary functions of defense. Everywhere 
around us we now witness that rapid and apparently inevitable munici- 
palization or nationalization of productive enterprise which we sometimes 
call state socialism. It has been estimated that more than half of all 
primary production, and even larger proportions of secondary production 
(transport and exchange), are now carried on by corporations, those 
wonderful modern agencies of large-scale codperative effort. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT 2 


The mechanical revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in western Europe, America, and Japan has been the source of at least 
three profound social changes, the full effects of which are probably as 
yet only partly appreciated. It greatly increased the productivity of 

*H. Clay, Economics (Ch. 3, The Organization of Industry) ; H. G. Wells, Social 
Forces (pp. 50-94, The Labor Movement; pp. 281-7, An Age of Specialization) ; 
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human labor of both brain and muscle; it greatly increased specializations 
of all kinds of service; and it made inevitable an enormous increase of 
stored wealth—that is, capital, both “fluid” and “frozen.” 

Machines, such as locomotives, printing presses, plows, furnaces, sew- 
ing machines, and power-driven looms, saws, rock-drills, and harvesters, 
have multiplied the effectiveness of labor, partly by substituting natural 
for human energy, and partly by replacing crude processes by finer ones. 
Increased production has made possible a multiplication of human beings 
(something, of course, that has taken place also in India and China with- 
out much machinery); but it has also enabled these to maintain high 
standards of living, which has not been possible for Hindoos or Chinese. 

Machine-driven transport of commodities and information—by rail- 
roads, steamers, mails, and telegraph—have multiplied many thousand- 
fold that localization of production, beginnings of which date back thou- 
sands of years. Large portions of the earth’s surface are now chiefly 
devoted, here to the raising of cotton, there to the growing of coffee, 
yonder to the mining of coal. The manufacture of cotton goods centers 
in a few areas, and of locomotives in a half-dozen others. The well read 
person instantly associates one or two principal kinds of production 
only with Argentina, Westphalia, Alberta, Rhode Island, Newfoundland, 
Egypt, or Minnesota. We know that the social conditions of West Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, central England, Brazil, or Indo-China are governed 
largely by the kinds of wealth these regions produce. 

Machines are tools representing a large storage of wealth. One girl ina 
factory may operate several thousand dollars’ worth of weaving ma- 
chines. A locomotive driver operates a machine and train costing per- 
haps fifty thousand dollars. The system of water or gas mains for a 
city easily comes to represent millions of dollars of investment. Rail- 
road tracks, wharves, telegraph lines, warehouses, and opened mines 
represent stored wealth that is just as real as wheat kept for winter use, 
cloth set aside for future wear, or meats put in cold storage. 

Social consequences of many kinds, some good, some bad, flow from 
these economic changes, many of which have taken place with accelerated 
rapidity during the last half century. Per capita wealth—as possessions 
—no less than per capita production have enormously increased among 
industrial peoples, including those specializing in mining, building, and 
transport; probably it has also increased somewhat among agricultural 
peoples specializing in production for export—the growers of cotton, wool, 
wheat, coffee, rubber, corn, meats, and fruit. But these increases have 
not been felt proportionately by all classes or workers. Organizers and 
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technical experts, sometimes in strict accordance with the operations of 
the law of supply and demand, and sometimes owing to its artificial sus- 
pension, have often reaped very large shares. Routine workers have not 
always gained, though it is seldom that their economic status, measured 
in terms of available good for present consumption or for reserve (invest- 
ment), has declined from that of their corresponding predecessors in 
the same regions. 

But the mechanization of production has entailed on workers a large 
variety of psychological effects that are as yet ill understood. Subdivided 
and routine work has, obviously, been greatly increased. Opportunities 
for adding experience through the years in productive work, such as 
often came to hunter, fisherman, shepherd, or tiller of the soil, seem 
much diminished under at least certain types of highly mechanized proc- 
esses. It is asserted that “creative impulses” of the rank and file of 
workers are denied expression, or rather are specialized to a few in- 
dividuals, under modern factory, mine, and transport conditions.* 

The sociological facts underlying these allegations are yet very obscure; 
however, these common indictments of industrial civilization are doubt- 
less true as that affects some men, whilst perhaps the reverse is true as 
it affects others. It is certain, however, that modern conditions of primary 
production, and even more those of transport and exchange, tend toward 
impersonality of economic relationships. Probably the nature of man— 
his basic instincts, impulses, and easily acquired attitudes—is ill suited 
to obtain satisfactions from these impersonal relationships. Primitive 
man imputed to the malignancy of invisible beings the ills of sickness, 
death, earthquake, and drought that overtook him. Modern man often 
tends in very much the same way to impute to the greed or malignancy 
of those agencies—railroads, banks, farmers, capitalists, “foreigners”’— 
with whom he is in enforced codperative relationships the ills of exces- 
sively high or low prices, scarcities, irregularities of work, and the like, 
which very frequently derive from natural causes. 

What is the force of economic determinism? It is certain that the 
form and functions of many kinds of social groups are determined to a 
large extent (over many generations, of course) by the conditions im- 
posed on their members through, first the urgent necessities, and second 
the less urgent satisfactions, of life. We commonly assume that “self- 
preservation” is the first law of nature. Self-preservation is achieved 
first by obtaining sufficient food and shelter, second through successful 
defense against enemies, and third through conservation of health. Of 

“See H. Marot, The Creative Impulse in Industry. 
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these needs, that for food is usually the most ever-present and pervasive. 

Hence some students of human society hold that what social groups 
are to-day, and what they do, are more affected by pursuit of goods to 
meet economic need than from any other cause. The collective pursuit 
of worship, or sociability, or knowledge, or even of righteousness has less 
influence, it is contended, than has the pursuit of the food and shelter 
whereby men are to be kept alive. To this general conception is given 
the name “economic determinism.” 

The Malthusian law, formulated more than a century ago by Malthus, 
is to the effect that human beings, like all other living plant and animal 
creatures, tend to increase steadily in a world whose land surface and 
other means of 100d supply are strictly limited. Theoretically, then, and 
excepting only in times of rapid change, the number of people occupying 
any region presses constantly against the limits of available subsis- 
tence. Thus there results an incessant struggle for existence, which leads 
to famine, plague, disease, war, and migration—and thus these become in 
fact positive checks against overpopulation. 

With some of the philosophical implications of this theory we are not 
at present concerned. For sociologist and educator it is sufficient to 
recognize the enormous part played in all modern life by economic forces. 
It seems probable that the “intellectuals” of our day, including not a few 
educators, affect a considerable indifference, and even contempt, toward 
economic processes and interdependencies that is not only unjustified, 
but is seriously prejudicial to the development of more extensive mutual 
understanding and good will. 


THE FACTORS OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 


Economic efficiency is not, certainly, “an end in itself” in human life. 
Economic goods are means—very precious means to many, in view of 
inherited appetites and easily developed appreciations and ambitions. But, 
like the foundation walls of a secure house, they are highly essential means 
to “life more abundantly”’—in the view of, perhaps, all but Hindoo 
mystics. 

The economic efficiency of any considerable society or social group that 
we may select for examination is, clearly, a composite of many factors, 
several of which are so incommensurable that it is folly to compare them 
as of “greater or less importance” than others. 

These factors can best be analyzed by taking a people—of the United 
States, of Switzerland, of Rhode Island, or of the valley of the Po— 
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and studying the conditions that contribute to their present proficiency 
in producing, conserving, and utilizing economic goods. 

Natural resources, present or procurable, are, obviously, basic. Copper, 
coal, or water can not be had where these do not exist. Plant food can 
not be produced where conditions of soil, climate, or moisture are want- 
ing. Manufacture could not exist unless some region contributed raw 
materials. Large-scale operations are impracticable without sources in 
natural power—wind, descending water, trained animals, combustibles. 
We do not expect wheat from the deserts, fish from dry land, mineral 
oil from regions of granite, fruits from polar lands. 

Man’s accumulated powers of economic production—some instinc- 
tive, some slowly acquired as customs and arts, some evolved purpo- 
sively as science and invention—constitute another basic factor. Like 
the plants and animals, man in his primitive stages lived on the bounty 
of nature through collection and capture of edibles, discovery of natural 
shelter, and utilization of natural organs. He gradually became a tool- 
using, shelter-building, fire-controlling, animal-domesticating, machine- 
building animal. Of greatest importance were his “time-binding’”’ powers 
—that is, of accumulating increments of experience, knowledge, ideals, 
through the generations. We are told that very few inventions are out- 
right and original with any one man—that each discoverer really stands on 
the shoulders of innumerable predecessors. We can be sure that the 
modern metallurgy of steel represents accumulation of experience reach- 
ing back thousands of years. Doubtless earth, water, and air still abound 
with utilities that art and science have not evolved sufficiently to tap 
or control. Even to-day the backward peoples of a large part of the 
earth’s surface secure only a fraction of the material goods to which 
they could have access if they but used the world’s knowledge as it is now 
organized. 

Social order is also an essential factor in economic efficiency. Where 
anarchy and disorder prevail, crops will not be planted, domesticated 
animals disappear, and presently no seed is left. Especially does it be- 
come impossible to undertake enterprises in which much time must elapse 
between outlay and return. Orchards can not be planted, good roads 
made, ships built, mines opened, or factories erected where property 
rights are insecure. The institution of private property—that “to each 
shall be his own’”—has long been protected by progressive peoples as a 
means to enhanced productiveness for all. The ages of conquest, with 
all their mischievous consequences, may nevertheless have laid the founda- 
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tions of real social well-being through the various conservations of the 
social inheritance that they evolved. 

Stored wealth or capital is also an essential means of productive effi- 
ciency beyond the lowest stages—even if that be only a tried weapon, 
a grown dog, some seed for planting, a worn trail, or a few meals of 
food in reserve. Stored wealth held for productive purposes has always 
been, obviously, a constant temptation to the predatory instincts of men 
—probably now no less than ever before. Endless new methods of indi- 
vidual or collective invasions of capital savings—from seed corn to bank 
capital—are always being devised. Nations now find it necessary to ad- 
dress themselves to the task of insuring order and righteousness toward 
those who hold productive capital, hardly less than to the task of defense 
against external enemies. 

Individual general efficiency is likewise a factor of prime importance 
in economic production. Little children, morons, the very sick and aged, 
can not use the “social inheritance,” even with good natural resources 
and social order. Health, strength, intelligence, general education, and 
industrious disposition are essential—qualities that are dependent in large 
measure upon inheritance and family rearing. These are the qualities 
frequently brought by immigrants to America, or developed on frontiers. 
In measures adjusted to human needs they are the products of the “pro- 
longed infancy” of man, the monogamous family, and of man’s imitative 
instincts. They are reinforced by numberless social customs, some of 
which date far back in the evolution of our species. 

Specific individual vocational efficiency—that is, fitness by nature and 
training to meet well the responsibilities of specific fields of production, 
such as growing oranges, making watches, or inventing new processes 
of extracting nitrogen from the air—has always received some consid- 
eration, but never so much as now. The “social inheritance” of the arts 
and sciences of economic production can in part be acquired by imita- 
tion and “pick-up” methods—but only in part. Under some conditions 
they can be transmitted by apprenticeship—but that system of vocational 
training evolved in eras of handicraft production fits badly into modern 
conditions. More purposive and controlled vocational training for hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands—of vocations, rather than for a score of aris- 
tocratic vocations, is a pressing contemporary demand of all who aspire 
to further economic efficiency. 

Education for utilization of economic goods is just as possible and 
practicable as education for production. Such education is properly a 
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part of sumptuary, hygienic, civic, and cultural education—of liberal edu- 
cation, in a word. Its primary purpose, obviously, is to educate toward 
higher appreciations, finer discriminations, providence, and such utiliza- 
tion as will enable each consumer to realize the maximum advantage 
from the utilities that become his. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF ECONOMIC GROUPS ® 


Economic groups exist primarily to increase the production, conserva- 
tion, exchange, or utilization of useful commodities. Hence the first 
and major consideration in all proposals for improvement looks to the 
betterment of the functions named. We have every reason to expect 
that future evolutional tendencies in economic production and utilization 
will be steadily in the direction of the more extensive use of scientific 
knowledge and labor-saving mechanisms, the further territorial and per- 
sonal specialization of productive service, the increased use of capital 
as a means of production, and the elaboration of state or other collective 
oversight of all of the social processes involved. Pathological by-products 
of modern economic processes may be expected to receive constantly in- 
creased scientific and governmental consideration. These range from 
occupational diseases and “starvation” of fellowship in mining, machine 
production, and transportation to the far-reaching sociological conse- 
quences of warlike conflicts engendered among economically competing 
nations or classes of workers, or the more obscure effects upon family 
life and government due to various new kinds of economic pressures. 

The social sciences are making steady progress in discovering the 
underlying facts and conditions contributing to economic unproductive- 
ness. The functions of fixed, and of mobile, capital, of currency, of 
technical leadership, and of overhead organization in economic processes, 
have long been understood by relatively few people—and hardly ever 
perfectly by them. Misapprehensions and even superstitions regarding 
them have long prevailed. The development of social science subjects 
in the higher institutions of learning in recent years, as well as the wide- 
spread evolution of economic literature in journals and books, may be 
expected gradually to produce generally diffused and fairly accurate 
knowledge as to the place and probable functions of the various agencies 
of economic activity. The,spread of such knowledge, like the spread 
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of proper knowledge of hygiene and sanitation, ought ultimately to produce 
substantial effects in correct economic theory sufficient at least to regu- 
larize governmental and other public policies. 

The processes of exchange are generally believed to be still far less 
efficient than right codperative practice can make possible. Convictions 
are general as to the unnecessary costliness of certain intermediate pro- 
cesses in exchange that have gradually evolved in the hands of what are 
commonly called “middle-men.” As the time, distance, and complexities 
of processes of transport and exchange between the original producer and 
the ultimate consumer of any particular commodity have increased, op- 
portunities for exploitation through monopoly, fraud, and other devices 
have necessarily multiplied. Public opinion readily entertains the con- 
viction that in the distribution of milk in cities and of clothing to the 
entire population and of innumerable other economic utilities, jobbers, 
corporations controlling fabricating and packing processes (as in the 
food packing industries), distributors, wholesale merchants, and retail 
merchants are enabled, perhaps in defiance of ordinary laws of competi- 
tion, to subtract disproportionately large shares of the product for their 
services. 

Allied to this form of exploitation is that of adulteration, mislabeling, 
or otherwise disguising the true character of goods, so that consumers 
are at a loss what to get for their own best ends. Especially where con- 
sumable goods are the products of a multiplicity of agencies and where 
objective determination of worth becomes difficult (as in the case of coal, 
flour, fruits, jewelry, and numberless manufactured products) do buyers 
in their collective capacity become virtually helpless in serving their own 
interests. 

Communal or governmental oversight seems to be the inevitable means 
of correcting the various pathological conditions growing out of. ex- 
change and distribution. Every social sign of the times points to in- 
creased governmental requirements as to the branding of commodities, 
publicity in the operations of distributors, and the enforced correction 
of demonstrated uneconomical or anti-social practices. 

The effects of work upon the individual, moral, psychological, and 
physical, are becoming increasingly the concern of the commonwealth 
or other agencies engaged in promoting social economy. The regulation 
of the labor of minors and women, both as to extent and as to seasons, 
is one striking manifestation of this interest. The rapid evolution in 
recent years of employers’ liability legislation, and of legislation regulating 
dangerous trades and industries, is another. Organized labor has for 
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many years aimed at a shorter working day, actuated partly at least by 
concern for the physical and moral welfare of manual workers. Keen 
students of social psychology have for years been apprehensive of the 
effects of highly specialized vocational pursuits, believing that these 
would not only greatly restrict the development of the creative instincts 
of men, but would also impoverish their development as that should 
arise from the social, psychological, and even physical accompani- 
ments of occupational pursuits if these were carried on under proper 
conditions. 

It may be inevitable, indeed, that large portions of the work of the 
world, done with power-using machines operating almost, if not quite, 
automatically, will yield little or no by-product of cultural or social 
enrichment to the worker. If this be so, the road of progress for the 
future undoubtedly lies in the direction of shortening hours of labor and 
of enriching the developmental possibilities of the increased hours of 
leisure thus made available. Certainly progressive societies will never 
return to handicraft production, leaving nature’s forces to run to 
waste. 

Codperative relationships between employers and employees and buyers 
and sellers are now, as noted above, increasingly devoid of “personality 
elements.” These conditions are probably destined to increase rather 
than diminish. Offsets must be found, on the one hand, in the evolu- 
tion of those forms of publicity that make for the maximum of mutual 
understanding, and that limit possibilities of deceit and misunderstand- 
ing in such relationships. Very probably, too, we shall be able to devise 
varieties of education that will, in advance of the development of these 
impersonal interdependencies, prepare people spiritually to appreciate 
their importance, and to evaluate rightly the endless situations that can 
easily become sources, if neglected, of prejudice and hostility. 

Communal or public ownership of the larger means of production, 
including land, facilities for transportation, and sources of natural power, 
has long been approved as a doctrine by propagandists, some of whose 
ideals, at least, look toward human betterment. In recent years these doc- 
trines have become the basis of the policies around which have been 
organized political parties and governmental experiments upon scales 
of much magnitude. The constantly increasing participation of the state, 
either in oversight or control, of various processes of production, gives 


rise to the phenomena sometimes included under the term “state so- 
cialism.” 
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CHAPTER X 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


EARLY all Americans are closely or loosely affiliated with one or 

more religious groups. Such affiliation commonly seems to serve 
two purposes: it satisfies certain social desires and interests of the indi- 
vidual; and it enables the religious group to render better service to so- 
ciety. 

The reader has, through his experience and general reading, become 
fairly well informed as to a wide range of facts regarding the sociological 
aspects of religions and religious groups. He knows that “Christian 
ideals” have contributed to the social evolution of the American people. 
He is aware of the conflicts to which religious rivalries in the past have 
given rise, but he seldom feels a poignant interest in the matters then at 
issue. He realizes that the progress of scientific knowledge is working 
changes on the concrete elements of religious faiths. And finally it can 
not have escaped his observation that, whilst some good men are irre- 
ligious and some bad men are religious, nevertheless the great majority 
of good men and women seem also to be devoted adherents of some 
well defined religious faith, even when not communicants of a particular 
church. These questions admit of ready answer from experience: 


1. What is the usual form of organization of the social group called a 
“congregation”? What are the functions of such an organization on behalf 
of its individual members? How are the several forms of leadership— 
spiritual, business, social—-provided ? 

2. What seem to you the essential differences between: Roman Catholics 
and Methodists; Mohammedans and Hebrews; Buddhists and Christians? 
Do such factors as race, economic condition, education, temperament, and 
sex seem to affect preferences for particular denominations or churches? 

3. What seem to be the sociological sources of: missionary zeal; mania 
for persecution; superstitions; conflict of church and state—as seen in their 
complete separation in the United States and France, and their growing 
separation in England and Germany? 

4. Does it appear that all people at all times have assumed the existence 
of invisible (or rarely visible) powers in remote and inaccessible places— 
in the dark, under the surface of the earth, on the mountain tops, in deep 
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woods, in the sky, and in heavenly bodies? Does it appear that men nearly 
always ascribe to these assumed beings human bodily, as well as mental, 
qualities? Are these sometimes linked up with the qualities of much feared 
or loved animals, and occasionally with the more dramatic of natural physical 
phenomena? In what ways are the beings thus “projected”—fairies, gnomes, 
gods, demons, benevolent and malevolent spirits of all kinds—commonly 
assumed to be able to influence the affairs of men for good or for evil? 
Trace origins in all societies of endless forms of propitiation, sacrifice, 
exorcism, prayer, worship. Show how the expression and transmission of 
beliefs produce rituals and other ‘ceremonials. 

Show how it is commonly in the processes of social control (and especially 
those whereby the young are molded toward full membership in groups) that 
the “wills of the gods” (including the malign designs of demons) shall be 
taught, and the conduct of the learner influenced thereby. 

5. Why is it contended by many of our most “socialized” leaders that 
religion is essential to morality? What phases or kinds of moral behavior 
can probably be assured through training quite unrelated to religious faiths? 
What phases of behavior, and especially what ideals, seem most easily 
attainable through intense religious faiths in a “just God,” a malignant 
Satan, very realistic places of abode after death? Assume the problem of 
fully “socializing” boys and girls toward righi adult behavior: what aids 
could be had through their possession of firm faith in the personal watch- 
fulness of an omniscient God, loving yet just, and in the certainty of 
deserved rewards and penalties hereafter? 

6. Does it seem probable that the “survival” of the “most fit” in the past 
has been helped by the character of the religion that they have developed? 
Would fetishism probably be worse or better than “ancestor worship”? 
Monotheism than polytheism? Christianity than Mohammedanism? 

Do religious beliefs seem materially to affect: the martial ardors of 
peoples? Their industry and thrift? Their morality? Their attitudes 
toward the fine arts? Their political independence or submissiveness? Their 
promotion of justice? What examples are especially suggestive? 

7. What seem to you to be some far-reaching social consequences of the 
various kinds of religious beliefs held by contemporary men? Discuss with 
especial reference to the bearing of these on: extension and application of 
scientific knowledge; restriction of the increase of population; approval or 
disapproval of polygamy; opposition to, or support of, war; encouragement 
of industry and thrift; correction of wasteful or anti-social practices, such 
as alcoholism and gambling? 

8. What are the usual consequences of “scientific advancement” on re- 
ligious beliefs? On their anthropomorphism? On the material character 
of sacrifices? On the rigidity of dogma? On expenditures for accessories 
of worship? On ritualistic ceremonial ? 
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g. What seem to you to be the causes of the large number of “denomina- 
tions” in the United States? 

10. Under what circumstances, historically, have religious groups played 
active parts in politics? Under what circumstances are they largely pre- 
vented from taking part as organizations? 

11. What seem to be some of the positive helps and some of the hindrances 
to sound social development arising respectively from: Mohammedanism; 
Brahmanism; Confucianism? 

12. In what ways, as you see it, are “improvements” in society largely 
dependent upon more effective religious practices? Do these require changes 
in the ideals and organization of the religious groups, or simply better 
religious education of the young? 

13. How do you explain the fact that in the Great War there were 
practically no “religious alignments’? On each side were united together 
Catholics, Protestants, and Hebrews, Christians, and Mohammedans, Do you 
infer that political groupings are much more basic than religious? 


ORIGINS + 


All men seem to postulate the probable existence of unseen beings, be- 
nignant or malignant, in the inaccessible or otherwise invisible regions 
around them.? Toward these beings men usually hold attitudes of fear, 
love, respectful awe, or hate. It is commonly believed that these beings 
can not only help or hurt us, here or hereafter, but that their disposition 
to do the one or the other can be affected by our behavior toward them. 
These spiritual or supernatural beings are naturally interpreted in the 
likenesses of known human beings or animals, with striking qualities 
brought into relief. The powerful deities are very powerful: the good 
and just, very good and just; the beautiful, very beautiful; the impish, 
very impish; the malevolent very evil indeed. Demons partake of the 
characteristics of serpents, crocodiles, wolves, and apes. Angels are 
fine men and women or even children, divested of needless earthly at- 
tributes and given the mobility that befits their spheres of action. Hateful 
old women, or vindictive old men, seductive women vampires, and Ma- 
chiavellian gentlemen suggest varieties of fearsome witches, gnomes, 
and Satanic agents. 

The religious experiences of mankind find their origins in these ten- 
dencies, so easily made active in all youth as to seem broadly instinctive, 
to assume the existence of unseen beings with qualities not unlike our 


*The inquiring student will certainly read H. Spencer, First Princi 
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own, who people the dark distant places, or even some inner essence 
of the objects about us. It seems very natural for primitive man to 
believe that the “spirit” of each man takes, after death, its place among 
this invisible choir. He comes easily to explain striking phenomena— 
storms, thunder, wind, moon movements, and even changing seasons, plant 
growth, and disease—by reference to intelligent agents working beyond 
his ken. 

In the sense here indicated it is probable that all peoples, however 
primitive, have religious systems—expressed through taboos, beliefs, 
practices of magic, and the like. These religious faiths are inevitably 
utilized in social control. Elders, magicians, and all other priestly min- 
isters teach of the prohibitions and commands supposed to come from the 
unseen ones. Penalties and rewards lie in the gift of powerful. gods. 
The future is known to them. They should be consulted as to the prob- 
able outcomes of each new venture.® 

Around religious beliefs are formed the worshiping groups of mankind. 
Joint or codperative worship seems almost a social necessity to many. 
Profoundly felt convictions call so insistently for propaganda that many 
of the world’s greatest religious leaders become also devoted mission- 
aries. The best religions bring so much into relief the highest and nob- 
lest qualities and aspirations of men, and enshrine them so attractively 
in deities, that millions of mankind, over scores of generations, may be 
most vitally influenced thereby. 

These powerful beliefs can, of course, divide, no less than unify, men. 
Many ancient wars were fought between the adherents of divergent re- 
ligious systems. Some very bitter modern conflicts follow the rifts of 
large churches into sects. Religious groups, bent upon self-protection 
or aggrandizement, have given rise to many of the migrations, crusades, 
educational movements, and institution-building efforts recorded in_his- 
tory. It is of the utmost interest to the study of education that re- 
ligious bodies have so often served as the protecting agencies of culture, 
the foster mothers of science and arts, and the centers of saving philan- 
thropy. But it is also a sad fact that, in pursuit of their own ends, they 
have at times repudiated enlightening education, crushed scientific in- 
quiry, sterilized art, and persecuted the devotees of fine new faiths. 

Religious instincts seem always to be a part of original human nature; 
but these do not now admit of concrete definition, and it is probable that 
they are in large part composite—that is, greatly colored by other instincts, 
if not shaped by them. Sympathetic studies of primitive human beings 

*H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (Part I, Primitive Religions). 
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seem to indicate that, as stated above, all peoples: (a) postulate the ex- 
istence of unseen beings, usually malevolent or benevolent, in places 
relatively inaccessible to man’s senses—in the dark, in caves, in deep 
woods, on mountain tops, in distant places; (b) impute to these the quali- 
ties of animals, human beings, and even natural forces; and (c) believe 
these supernatural beings to be more or less responsive to human desires 
as manifested in propitiations, sacrifices, pleadings, and the like. 

Many things that seem instinctive in religious phenomena are probably 
to be explained through a study of those powers of imagination that 
are part of man’s hereditary nature. The imagination works projec- 
tively to a large extent. What it creates or imagines it tends to locate 
outside the imagining agent. Naturally, all vivid experiences—oi fear, 
love, satisfaction of hunger, desire of the lonely for fellowship—thrust 
themselves to the front in the emotional and intellectual processes in- 
volved. It is not improbable that, by natural processes of evolution, 
man’s psychological nature has become such that for the real wholesome- 
ness of his nature he needs satisfying bodies of religious aspirations, be- 
liefs, and experiences. 

Very obviously, too, a religion that could well satisfy a people in one 
stage of the evolution of its sensibilities could not satisfy that people 
at a later stage. Hence as societies evolve from primitive savagery their 
religions must change—sometimes gradually, sometimes cataclysmically. 
Meantime the original foundations in the “nature of man” may remain 
largely the same. The visible changes take place in the external manifes- 
tations of this nature—and these external manifestations have been 
inevitably determined largely, first by what man has known of nature, 
and second by what he has learned of various other human beings.* 

Concrete religious beliefs of primitive men center largely in earthly 
phenomena, including the factors that affect human good will or ill will. 
Very naturally, invisible deities are given concrete symbols that serve 
to elicit and focus religious appreciations. The student of the operations 
of mind in children, and in adults of primitive societies, is constantly 
tempted to use the word “natural” in describing the characteristic earlier 
manifestations of the religious nature. It seems “natural,” for example, 
for simple minds to magnify their own qualities as a means of under- 
standing the qualities of invisible deities. If a visible enemy seem very 
fierce or implacable, then the invisible one would probably be more so. 


“For suggestive modern points of view see: C. S. Macfarland, Spiritual Cultur 
and Social Service; and S. Matthews, The Individual and the S oviah Gospel. an 
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To all young people, and probably in primitive societies to a greater 
extent than now, fathers, and especially patriarchal fathers, possess certain 
dominating qualities—sometimes pleasing and alluring, sometimes terrify- 
ing and forbidding. A master deity could readily be conceived as endowed 
with some or all of these qualities raised to higher powers. 

It is doubtless a great misfortune for scientific sociology that it so 
often comes to the study of religious phenomena in the period of the 
decadence of religious groups. The evolution of religion, like the evolu- 
tion of government, necessarily witnesses long periods when old forms 
are being forced to yield to new. Since the old forms have inevitably 
erected protective mechanisms for themselves,—faiths and institutions of 
all sorts,—the processes of disintegration from within, coupled with 
destruction from without, are always mournful and often repulsive. 
Numberless forms of fetishism, idolatry, and polytheism have had to 
give way as men emerged toward the light and as newer and finer inter- 
preters arose. It is also an historical fact charged with mournful sig- 
nificance that the great minds and spirits that projected the religious 
aspirations and faiths which have played so great’a part in civilization 
brought their messages when only fractions of the peoples reached were 
ready for them. The evolution of Confucianism and Buddhism, to say 
nothing of Christianity, has been a perpetual struggle with more primi- 
tive beliefs and forms of worship. Always the good will and the piety 
of the more intelligent and altruistic have supported concrete religious 
manifestations for which numberless of others were not ready, and which, 
indeed, tended to arouse the deepest hostility of the latter. 

Nevertheless, the lines of evolutional progress are clear to the man 
who will “cross-section” human societies as these were, for example, three 
hundred, thirteen hundred, three thousand, and ten thousand years ago. 
There are places to-day where decadent peoples cling to decadent re- 
ligions. Even in societies sharing in the best of the social inheritance that 
civilization has to give, there are periods of retrogression, and there are 
groups that practically cast aside their accumulations of religious wealth. 
But the sociologist will surely find these to be exceptions to the prevailing 
order. The large majority of mankind still find it necessary to satisfy 
the religious nature—but, naturally, by means of beliefs and manifesta- 
tions that square with contemporary knowledge of nature, as well as 
with experience in the codperating possibilities of men. Anthropomor- 
phism inevitably dwindles. Men steadily concern themselves more with 
remoter consequences, and less with day-by-day results. In religions as 
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in other matters the more far-sighted erect their faiths on broader and 
more enduring foundations, and with fuller confidence in the orderly pur- 
posiveness of the universe, than did their forefathers. 

The religious adjustment of each new generation probably presents 
increased difficulties in proportion as any religion becomes freed from 
anthropomorphic elements. The young must inevitably recapitulate some 
of the processes of racial evolution whilst acquiring so much of the social 
inheritance as they can assimilate. Wise teaching obviously reduces 
almost to vanishing point childish tendencies toward animism and fear 
of demons. Less easy is it to give secure holds on helpful and conduct- 
affecting beliefs in a ruling providence and divine ommiscience. Scaf- 
foldings of interpretive ideas must of necessity be erected; but so to build 
these that they will not damage the permanent structure when their re- 
moval becomes necessary is a pedagogical problem that is yet far from 
solution. 

Similar difficulties are encountered in missionary service at home and 
abroad. Inevitably the pathfinders here try less to give extended inter- 
pretations of a strictly theological nature, whilst they devote themselves 
more to the exemplification of the religious spirit in social service. 


FUNCTIONS © 


The functions of religion, like those of knowledge, wealth, beauty, 
fellowship, and the rest, are clearly of two kinds. By the individual it 
is felt to be an end in itselfi—a “good” that satisfies a felt need. But 
when men think and act collectively, religion is also perceived to be a 
means, often a necessary means, toward the realization of some of the 
larger ends of life. 

Social psychology does not yet give adequate light on problems of the 
priority of these values. It is inherently probable, of course, that the very 
processes of natural evolution have conspired to make men feel as in- 
dividual or personal many of the values that have final significance only 
as contributing to “the good of the whole.” Obviously, the opposition 
here suggested has intrigued philosophical thinking even as far back as 
the debates between Stoics and Epicureans. 

The records of religion—the sacred books, prophecies, dramas, rituals, 
prayers, and sermons—seem always strongly to emphasize the social 
ministry of religion. Through these records it is seen as a means of end- 
lessly fostering good will, of promoting codperations of all sorts, and of 

* Durkheim, E., The Elementary Forms of Religious Life. 
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stressing the behaviors that make for life on the one hand, or death on 
the other. Naturally and inevitably, as the sociologist sees it, any religious 
system serves the interests of it own faithful at first. The great spiritual 
founders often, it is true, embrace all humanity, perhaps all living 
creatures, within their charity and love; but their followers can seldom 
reach such heights, except as they yield blind and unintelligent submission 
to dogma. 

All primitive religions were very probably employed as means of social 
control. Conceivably in the thousand century-long competitive struggles 
of paleolithic man only those groups that developed increasing powers of 
social cohesion due, among other things, to their use of such religious 
leadings as they had, were destined to become the progenitors of the 
peoples who finally possessed the earth. Without doubt the “old men,” 
the “medicine men,” the wielders of magic, the priests (using the term 
generically) played a very large role always in providing for group 
solidarity, for internal harmony, and for all other forms of social co- 
operation without which the group must perish in its hostile environment. 

Possibly modern tendencies in religious evolution have rendered 
religious faiths in some respects Jess rather than more efficacious as a 
means of social control. If there are natures that can be held in check 
only by means of fear, then, probably, the fading of beliefs in vengeful 
deities, in the realities of fiery pits, and in continued post-mundane per- 
sonal existence and responsibility, is operating to free them of some fears 
that may have held their prototypes some hundreds of years ago in 
orderly subjection. We may indulge in guesses here, as we choose; but 
obviously sociology will have to possess more accurate measures of col- 
lective good and evil before it can speak with certitude. 

But for large numbers of men religion—defined in its broader aspects 
—is probably no less a means of social control to-day than formerly. But 
here again, as, possibly, in all former times, it must be coupled up with 
various other means of social influence. Few enlightened men can escape 
the conviction that purposiveness characterizes the order of nature, even 
though they have learned to disclaim any ability on their part to explain 
specific seeming incongruities in that order. John Burroughs, a pro- 
foundly religious man in a sense that is necessarily unintelligible to many, 


- completely disclaims, in his Accepting the Universe, any specific ability 


on the part of a scientist to interpret specific manifestations of divine 
intent in the phenomena that interest the naturalist. But such men would 
be the last to ascribe to blind chance the endless procession of material and 
human events that, seen in perspective, fall into an orderly array which 
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is explicable only in terms of natural laws—some of which still elude 
human comprehension.® 

Religious values seem to have been enhanced throughout history by the 
numberless competitions to which they gave rise. The holders of inferior 
beliefs have doubtless gone down before their rivals, partly on account 
of those beliefs. Within any social group, constant competitions prevail 
between rival dogmas, shades of belief, rituals, and social applications. 
Under some circumstances these competitions reach the proportions of 
destructive conflicts and persecutions of the most vicious kind. Natural 
evolution seems to operate in this realm as it does elsewhere. But in time 
“balances of power” may be reached in which a truce to persecutions is 
declared. Constructive rivalries persist, as can be witnessed everywhere 
to-day. 

Religious education is always a means, not only of furthering each type 
of faith, but of making its social applications effective. Formerly the 
state, because of its patronage of a state church or because of its supposed 
dependence upon religion as a means of fullest political service and con- 
trol, fostered such education in a variety of ways.7 

Modern political evolution has, however, tended toward progressive 
separation of church and state. Presently the schools of the state cease 
altogether to participate in religious education, even where no rival sects 
dispute over ends and means so hotly as to necessitate strict neutrality 
on the part of the public schools. In most modern republics the state 
tends to leave to religious organizations complete responsibility for 
religious education. 

But that certainly does not mean, on the part of organized society, 
indifference to religious values. Perhaps a more fully developed program 
of social education in public schools than we yet possess will succeed, 
without sectarianism, in promoting widespread respect in the rising gen- 
eration for the social values of all religions. Perhaps the gradual ac- 
ceptance of certain basic principles of social evolution will make it prac- 
ticable for large numbers realistically to understand that the religious life, 
as essential value to all normal men, is, nevertheless, something which, in 
its external attachments in belief, institution, and application, must per- 
petually change as knowledge expands and men’s group relationships 
widen. The “social education” processes of public schools may not include 
religious teaching, much less religious propaganda. They may well include 
objective and dispassionate study of the social values of all religions and 


*See W. James, Pragmatism (Ch. 8, Pragmatism and Religion). 
"Coe, G. A., Education in Religion and Morality. 
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the promotion of respect for all as among the finest achievements of 
human effort. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL READINGS AND REPORTS 


1. The Meaning of Democracy in Religion. See L. Abbott, The Spirit 
of Democracy (Ch. 12, The Spirit of Democracy in Religion). 

2. Religion as a Means of Moral Education. See H. Ellis, The Task of 
Social Hygiene (Ch. 7, Religion and the Child). 

3. Racial Influences of Religion. See S. J. Holmes, Trend of the Race 
(Ch. 15, The Selective Functions of Religion). 

4. Religious Help to the Unfortunate. See J. L. Gillin, Poverty and 
Dependency (Ch. 35, Socialized Religion). 


CHAPTER XI 
ASSOCIATIONS AND PARTIES 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


A Paes intellectual, religious, and political freedom enjoyed by Ameri- 
cans have caused us to develop to a remarkable extent soc‘al groups 
made up of volunieers eager to promote by cooperative effort some par- 
ticular object. We have all had experience with cliques and gangs. Most 
of us have shared in work of political parties. In school or church we 
have been members of various clubs and young people’s societies. We 
know that a large part of the relief work, as well as the popularizing of 
new ideas and movements, is carried on by associations, societies, leagues, 
or other organizations formed of those of like interests, like ideals, and 
often like abilities, who give but a fraction of their time and money to 
the advancement of the objects for which the particular organization 
stands. 

The social groupings thus formed differ, in several vital respects, from 
families, community groups, states, economic groups, and religious 
societies. They are often less permanent and institutional; their purposes 
are often very concrete and specific; and their membership is usually 
fairly homogeneous. We have, of course, political parties that are many 
decades old, and not a little institutionalized. There are “secret societies” 
that are said to be hundreds, if not thousands, of years old. 

Nevertheless, parties and associations of the hundreds of kinds here 
grouped have as their usual characteristic modes and functions the promo- 
tion of present and temporary purposes. They are very fluid and adjust- 
able. Even the children of our schools and suburban communities now 
form them by scores. Hardly any worthy work, or the advancement of 
a new idea, is undertaken except there be formed a “society” for its 
furtherance. These questions will tap suggestive personal experience: 


1. It is often asserted that men or youths are “gregarious.” What does 
this mean to you? Do the following seem “herdlike”: a boys’ gang; a mob; 
the two parents and three young children of a family; the stockholders of 
a corporation; the “crowd” at a baseball game or in a theater; all the readers 
of the New Republic; the pupils of a class room; a crowd of strikers? 

2. What is the “social cement” that binds together: a crowd gathered 
to see a fire; a “band” of trappers beyond the frontier; a gang of train 
robbers; a “band” of mercenary soldiers; a clique of high-school girls; 
the members of a men’s social club; a college fraternity? 
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3. Are the members of the groups mentioned above made “like-minded” 
more by one than another of these qualities: instincts or Paes perception 
of self-interest; long habituation? 

4. Why is it that so many of the groups here under Ftiide om are re- 
garded as more or less anti-social? Have in mind especially cliques, gangs, 
tongs, secret societies, fraternities, the followers of a political boss, mobs, 
and social sets. Does it appear that these forms of social grouping are 
in the main survivals of ancient forms, and that as a rule they are ill 
adapted to modern civilized life? 

5. Educators sometimes hold that it is not well to thwart the gang- 
forming instincts of adolescents, but that they should be given opportunity 
for wholesome expression. Trace outgrowths of this idea in scouting, boys’ 
clubs, supervised fraternities, and the like. Does it appear to you that the 
loyalties, codperations, and other social qualities developed in such groups 
constitute the germs of the larger loyalties, codperations, and other social 
qualities that state and other federate groupings must rely upon later? 

6. What are some of the assimilation problems presented to-day by: the 
French-Canadians in Canada; the Dutch in South Africa; negroes in Amer- 
ica; the Irish in the United Kingdom; special ethnic elements in Italy, France, 
Denmark, and Russia? Do the following present problems of ethnic as- 
similation: Indians in the United States; Italian immigrants in the United 
States? 

7. Define the meaning of “Americanization.” What are some of its spe- 
cial implications for: political ideals; religious aspirations; common culture; 
sumptuary standards; moral customs; sociability customs? 

8. Of what political party are you a member? Before nominations and 
platforms are decided upon, what particular wing or branch of the party 
do you favor? In national politics, what ends are chiefly favored by this 
party? With which of these are you in hearty accord? As to which are 
you in doubt or opposed? 

What has been the history of this party? How is it held together? Does 
it seem now responsive to the majority will of its members? 

g. To what cultural or other “societies” (other than those to procure 
sociability or fellowship among their own members) do you belong? Which 
of these have philanthropic purposes? Which the “promotion” of ideas 

“policies”? Which the advancing of a profession? 

10. When a few men or women discover that they are thinking somewhat 
alike about some matter, why does it seem very natural for them to form 
a society or party group to promote their views, or to effect their ends? 
What are the usual steps taken? What is meant by “parliamentary pro- 
cedure” in this connection? Why are paid officials employed? 

11. Assume that in a certain city of 20,000 voters there are estimated 
to be 3000 who are yery much dissatisfied with the government of the city, 
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which seems to be controlled by “professional politicians.” These 3000 
are indifferent to local governmental control by Democrats or Republicans. 
They want simply honest and efficient discharge of such functions as public 
education, street repair, policing, and the like. They decide to form an 
organization to achieve their desires. Suggest the specific ends to which 
they should address themselves, and the machinery they should adopt, 
assuming that all are very busy with their own private affairs. 

12. What are your impressions of the usual course by which each of 
the numerous Protestant denominations or sects has been produced? 

13. What, if any, desirable limits do you see to “party” formation and 
activity in a country like the United States? 

14. Can adolescents be so educated that in party strife they will play 
fair and abide by the will of the majority? How? 

15. It is sometimes said that India, Egypt, and Persia “are not ready” for 
self-government. What are evidences of this? How could they be made 
ready? 

16. Have you known parties to be formed for the purpose of destroying 
the freedom of other parties? 

17. It is sometimes said that in these times of monopolies and of conflicts 
between employers and employees “consumers should organize.” To what 
ends, and by what methods, does it seem best to you that they should do this? 
How would you desire to function individually in some such organization? 

18. “Parties are the fertile soil of democracy.” How? Why? 

19. What is the “bloc” in a legislative body? Why is it dreaded often by 
statesmen ? 


ORIGINS OF ASSOCIATE OR PARTY GROUPS 2 


Primitive society everywhere exhibits a variety of forms of associate 
groups made compact by loyalties and other controls, frequently of a 
strongly instinctive kind. On the fringes of tribal organizations, and 
often within them, bands or secret societies have always been formed, 
sometimes of outlawed members, more frequently of members within the 
tribe eager to promote special ends. Any male warriors naturally tend 
easily to form these predatory bands, hunting groups, or ritualistic fra- 
ternities.” 

Under conditions of social disorganization men everywhere naturally 
ally themselves into groups made homogeneous through pursuit of some 
common end, or in response to a common characteristic. In advanced 


; Many chapters in E. A. Ross, Social Control, are valuable here. 
Consult H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies. 
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societies these small groups are often pathological. They are frequently 
symptoms of slow social disintegration, and they may well be forerunners 
of social explosions. Solidifying causes are sometimes found in the com- 
mon perception of danger, in possibilities of concrete gain, or the seeking 
of revenge. Not infrequently they are sporadic responses to destructive, 
predatory, or orgiastic impulses. 

Youthful gangs, cliques, and many other more or less contemporary 
groupings found in modern cities, institutions of learning, and sometimes 
in the country and in industrial plants, would seem to be “vestigial sur- 
vivals” based upon the same social instincts that in primitive life played 
very useful roles. Modern societies also exhibit similar forms under 
certain specific kinds of social incentive. In time of public danger or 
passion, crowds can easily be formed into mobs. Persons otherwise very 
dissimilar can be drawn closely together by common grievances, common 
aspirations, or because of some external pressure. 

Older civilizations with stored wealth of food, art objects, or other 
lures constitute a standing temptation to the formation of predatory bands 
that may, after a while, develop elaborate rituals of initiations, pass- 
words, and other devices for the protection of the group. Large cities like 
those of America and France, and ill governed and ignorant populations 
like those of China and India, constitute rich soil for the growth of 
parasitic associations. 

In large cities the followers of political leaders may easily take the 
form of predatory bands “made cohesive by expectation of public 
plunder.” Such pathological manifestations in modern life as the feud 
and vendetta can well be regarded as unwholesome survivals of remote 
periods when the administration of justice rested largely within the hands 
of clans or ganglike groups. Secret societies, tongs, and many other asso- » 
ciate groupings preserve at least some of these ancient characteristics, in 
antagonism to the rule of the modern state. Cults, blood brotherhoods, 
and very special schools are more or less based upon the same instinctive 
inheritance. 

“Submerged nationalities,” those implacable obstacles to homogeneous 
nationalism in so many parts of the world, derive their powers of en- 
durance very largely from the same psychological qualities as underlie the 
formation of bands. There is a real or assumed ethnic quality differing 
from that of the conquerors. Castlelike barriers are consciously fostered. 
The direct and personal controls exercised by members on each other may 
far transcend in potency the controls exercised by the state. Social 
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differences between the submerged group and the prevailing group are 
magnified in all possible ways toward the ultimate purpose of producing 
political and cultural separateness. 


PARTY GROUPS 


Voluntary associations, more or less temporary, formed to promote 
particular purposes, are almost numberless in all modern societies. They 
are formed among children and adolescents, sometimes, as in cases of 
gangs and cliques, in response to instinctive dispositions lying quite near 
the surface, sometimes in imitation of older groups, e.g., fraternities, 
debating and dramatic societies, and sometimes in response to the initia- 
tion of an exceptional leader, as in the case of exploring, scouting, and 
sporting groups. 

Parties form incessantly among those constituting more fixed bodies— 
states, neighborhoods, churches, cooperating laborers, sociability groups. 
They may become the sources of new churches or new states. The intel- 
ligent, active man in modern society is a member of many parties or other 
voluntary associations. The citizen who desires to influence political or 
other social policies seeks out others of disposition like his own, and 
together they form a group with some kind of organization. Thus 
they pool their efforts, specialize their operations, and clarify their 
objectives. 

Political parties, in their more organized form, are the spontaneous 
product of republican, and conspicuously of representative, government. 
They are the vital social ferments giving activity and growth to demo- 
cratic societies. Men divide so naturally into those desirous of conserv- 
ing present achievements, and those desiring changes for the better (as 
they think), that we can everywhere trace the existence of parties of 
conservatives opposed to parties of radicals. Under oligarchic, and 
especially autocratic, government, parties have often relatively little free- 
dom to act in the open. They grow in secret and, of course, seek to 
provoke revolution. 

As political parties grow in size and coherence, it is inevitable that 
sub-parties shall form within them. These may eventually separate away 
and form new parties, or their struggles may wreck the old party. When 
parties extend over large areas, or include many varieties of members, 
incipient cleavages always exist. Southern and Northern Democrats rarely 
interpret desirable party policies in the same way. 
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KINDS AND PURPOSES 


Parties, sects, associations, cults, and other similar social groupings 
are, as has been noted, exceptionally numerous in modern democracies. 
They form, reform, and dissolve incessantly. Some are for the day only, 
some become highly institutionalized. Almost universally they are propa- 
gandist in purpose and method, strenuously seeking recruits and converts. 
Their efforts center usually in the purposive promotion of a few basic 
ideas or policies, or in forcing to the front personalities who can give 
effect to such ideas. The mechanics of their organization and procedure 
have become largely standardized. They start with small numbers made 
“like-minded” by common interest in some “cause.” Members subscribe 
dues, assessments, or contributions ; officers are selected to perform routine 
duties; committees take up special tasks; and means of. publicity and 
propaganda are evolved. 

The number of such “parties” in America is legion. A large part of 
the “liberty” assured in a democracy consists of liberty given to men 
to form, operate, and achieve results through such party groups. Under 
some circumstances they may cause revolution, but far more frequently, 
probably, they prevent it, since they become the indispensable means of 
social enlightenment and progress. They serve always to bring new 
ideas and policies to the front, and to criticize and to refine the dross 
out of established practices. They introduce into all forms of institutional 
life the principles of orderly and constructive competition and, like the 
current and waves of the ocean, they probably prevent society from stag- 
nating. 

A custom-based social order as represented by medieval civilization, 
and by a large part of the Orient to-day, is loath to tolerate open discus- 
sion, and especially any formal organization of parties to carry on such 
discussion. Autocratic rulers, absolutistic priesthoods, and privileged 
oligarchies are always endangered by parties. Naturally they repress and 
suppress them, with the frequent effect, of course, of driving them under- 
ground, where they burrow as secret societies, all the while planning the 
undermining or blowing up of the hated powers of higher control. 

Democracy of government, of culture, of industry, and even of religion, 
necessarily implies freedom of discussion and criticism. But this inevit- 
ably leads to the organization of the critics, which gives us parties. In 
theory every progressive people permits these to form and operate with 
entire freedom, subject only to the general limitation that they must not 
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destroy freedom—that is, they must not seek the destruction of the state, 
which assures equality of privilege, nor must they by coercion seek to 
limit the freedom of rival parties. In time of emergencies, of course, the 
dangers threatening the state may be such as to make it seem necessary 
to governing authorities greatly to restrict freedom of parties. 

Political parties have become, in America, an apparently indispensable 
means of realizing republican government. Sometimes competitors for 
public office appear spontaneously, when honor or other emolument are 
involved. Naturally these and their friends make issues, even when there 
are none which are keenly felt by voters. Parties are thus formed around 
the respective candidates. 

More commonly, however, parties originate in basic differences of 
desire or understanding among citizens and precede appearance of advo- 
cates and candidates for office. Where two parties are in sharp competi- 
tion there is usually to be found a group of men who are not strictly in 
either party, who for the moment are independent or relatively neutral, 
and for the winning of whom the partizans of each group incessantly 
work. 

In a very real sense, then, political parties produce acute competitions 
of ideas, policies, programs, and, eventually, performances. Some of 
this competition is, obviously, misleading or malicious; but much of it 
represents real and vital rivalry for the support of those who, in the 
last analysis, are judge and jurors before whom claims are pre- 
sented. The achievement of a social order in which party battles can 
be fought to an orderly issue is one of which modern civilization may 
well be proud. 

Sectarian parties with or without organization are potential or actual 
in all large religious, economic, fellowship, cultural, and other social 
groupings. They naturally tend to form around opposite poles of policy 
or ideal. In every considerable social aggregation there are those who are 
toward any vital issues conservative, and others who are radical. There 
are strict constructionists and loose constructionists; expansionists and 
contractionists ; heterodox and orthodox; liberals and traditionalists; and 
bold and timid. Institutional progress seems usually to require that these 
divisions be formed, but that they should not lead to permanent rifts. 
When centrifugal forces exceed centripetal in social groups, permanent 
sects or new organizations are formed, which may sometimes advance, 
and sometimes set back, the general social function that organizations of 
this type are calculated to serve. 
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Promotional associations of a non-political character and of number- 
less varieties are found in America and other democratic countries. These 


differentiate and organize persons having particular social interests, per- 


sonal or philanthropic, in view. Hundreds of societies now exist to 
protect and advance the interests of defectives and other handicapped 
persons. Other hundreds exist to promote interest in, and support for, 
particular forms of knowledge, art, or handicraft. Every “public- 
spirited” man or woman becomes, voluntarily or under subtle pressure, a 
member of dozens, sometimes hundreds, of these societies. His member- 
ship fee always helps, his attendance at conventions or elections is some- 
times important, and his leadership is occasionally vital. The individual 
members of these societies may often seem to play small parts. Not in- 
frequently the social usefulness of a given society can be justly chal- 
lenged. But the sociologist can not doubt that a dynamic civilization 
needs these voluntary partizan groups. In large measure they 
are the primary inciters of the social progress that is eventually 
embodied in statutes and institutions. They are the means by which 
every mind and voice in a democracy, from that of the lowly illiter- 
ate to that of the favored natural leader, eventually expresses its due 
part. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL READINGS AND REPORTS 


(The literature of this topic is much scattered. Some will be found 
under such topics as “conflict,” “competition,” and “public opinion” in 
sociological text-books. Political Science and History present an ex- 
tensive literature on Political Parties, of which M. Ostrogorski’s Democ- 
racy and the Organization of Political Parties, J. Bryce’s American Com- 
monwealth, and J. Bryce’s recent work, Modern Democracies, are the 
classics ). 

Bacenot, W. Physics and Politics (Ch. 5, The Age of Discussion). 

Cootty, C. H. Social Organization (Ch. 12, The Theory of: Public 
Opinion). 

Cootey, C. H. Social Process (Ch. 22, Group Conflict and Modern 
Interpretation, Ch. 31, Public Opinion as Process). 

Key, Exten. The Woman Question (Ch. 18, Changing Status of 
Women). 

Kropotxin, P. Mutual Aid (Ch. 8, Mutual Aid Among Ourselves). 

Macy, Jesse. Party Organization and Machinery. 
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Ross, E. A. Principles of Sociology (Ch. 23, The Organization of 
Will). 

Turts, J. H. Our Democracy (Ch. 11, First Steps in Liberty; Ch. 25, 
Measures Proposed for Greater Self-Government). 

Woopsurn, J. A. Political Parties and Party Problems. 


CHAPTER XII 
FELLOWSHIP GROUPS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


4 ae most basic and primitive instinctive qualities holding people, 
young or old, into groups (excepting only maternal and filial love, to 
which probably they are akin) manifest themselves in desires for com- 
panionship, fellowship, sociability, and friendship. A socius is in Latin 
a companion—hence our words social and society. 

These desires are usually, first of all, for persons very like ourselves— 
in sex, age, experience. But, once sated with our own kind, our desires 
then reach out to those who, still friendly, are nevertheless of different 
sex, age, or other type, who can give us new and grateful experiences. 

Even very young children possess a wealth of experience with condi- 
tions and problems of fellowship. Sensitive spirits-may find it hard to 
realize true friendship. The “unsocial’” man or woman finds himself 
in endless trouble among the highly socialized. Many cliques, gangs, 
parties, and even partnerships are first cemented together with fellow- 
ship. In complex societies fellowships and friendships grow largely out 
of affiliations and codperations developed in schools, churches, political 
parties, and economic groups. In fact, one of the sad things about much 
of modern life is the very large number of codperative functions that 
can or even must be discharged “impersonally’”—that is, without any 
friendship, sociable intimacy, or fellowship. 

Only in family and neighborhood community groups—both of which 
have been rich sources of fellowship—has the reader had as broad an 
experience as in fellowship groups. Hence these questions should elicit 
ready interpretations of experience: 


1. What animals most nearly resemble human beings in their “love of 
companionship” or their sociability? Under what circumstances, and with 
what kinds of human beings, does isolation or aloofness seem a thing to 
be desired? 

2. Through and by means of what kinds of gatherings are your desires 
for fellowship most fully satisfied? Separately consider: association with 
employers; adult association with children; daily meetings in your family 
group; boarding-house table assemblages; church classes, congregations, or 
“societies”; gatherings of co-workers; dances; tavern groups; “parties” or 
receptions; others. 

3. Under what circumstances do you find your desires for fellowship 
most fully satisfied by: many companions of your own age, sex, and cul- 
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tural “kind”; one or two of your sex, same age; many of widely different 
ages, kinds and of both sexes; children much younger than yourself; persons 
much older than yourself; persons very different from yourself in culture 
or experience? 

4. Which of the following vocations involve most loneliness or isolation, 
and with what circumstances: farming (specific boys, young men, middle- 
aged men, old men); hunting and trapping; railroading (various); ele- 
mentary school teaching; domestic service; law (for lawyers); department- 
store clerking; office of sea captain? 

5. Sailors, soldiers, lumbermen, cowboys, teachers, etc., sometimes claim 
to be “fed up” on one kind of companionship, and starved for others. Analyze 
and explain. : 

6. What have been the “sociability” values of: the saloon or tavern; the 
commercial dance hall; the crossroads store; the woman’s club; the man’s 
club; the church social; the farmer’s Grange? 

7. Does it seem easily possible for people to become “over-gregarious,” 
or excessively dependent upon companionship? Would city life promote such 
a vice? School life? Factory or sailor life? 

8. One of the commonest complaints urged against village or “small town” 
life is its isolation, loneliness, absence of congenial companions. Analyze 
situations known to you, and trace possible deficiencies in both sides—the 
town and the victim. 

g. “City life” is said to be very lonely for many young men and women. 
Why? Analyze some proposed remedies. 

10. With how many persons can one be on fairly intimate friendly rela- 
tionships at one time? More than five? Less than one thousand? What of 
the politician? The salesman? The “good mixer’? The inventive scholar? 

11. Under what conditions do some classes of Americans seem to be 
“short” of normal opportunities for friendly companionship and social inter- 
course? Men more than women? Children more than adults? Rural 
more than urban? Old more than young? Adolescents more than the mar- 
ried? How is this shortage due to education? To race? To occupation? 
To religion? 

12. Under what conditions do some Americans seem to develop excessive 
appetites for sociable groupings, or for the more harmful kinds? What are 
your standards of excess or harmfulness? Separately consider: urban vs. 
rural; rich vs. poor; immigrant Jews vs. native Americans; children (under 
twelve) ; adolescents; men and women in courtship periods; business men; 
women of leisure; etc. 

13. Do gregariousness, good fellowship, amiability, and the like, play sub- 
stantial parts in American politics? Business? Worship? Why some cur- 
rent premiums on “good mixers”? Is the “good mixer” usually very demo- 
cratic—toward some, or toward all? 
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FELLOWSHIP ASSOCIATIONS 


Men are recognized as gregarious, company-loving, “sociable” creatures. 
Many animals exhibit similar qualities, whilst others, except at certain 
seasons, are solitary by natural preference. 

Sociology can safely assume that gregariousness, like play and some 
other instincts, has evolved as a means to the preservation of the species. 
The need of group organizations for security, family-rearing, food- 
getting, and maintenance of order has produced, as a by-product at least, 
cravings for companionship quite apart from the needs of vocation, 
defense, and mating. 

Sociable or fellowship groupings are, therefore, found everywhere 
in human societies, though the motives for coming together are seldom 
those alone that arise from cravings for companionship. Dances, tavern 
gatherings, card parties, fairs, clubs, and the scores of other customary 
means of aggregating those desiring companionship usually put forth other 
alleged claims on interest. Dances actually serve the ends of courtship 
for many, and those of recreational physical activity for some. The 
nightly gatherings at inn, tavern, or saloon have long served as centers 
for the diffusion of news, public opinion, and business information. In- 
tellectual competition in recreation, sometimes degenerating into the 
greedy competitions of gambling, are the pretexts of card-players, whose 
stronger, even if less conscious, motives are the pleasures of congenial 
companionship. Fairs, originating far back in the primitive markets 
established for dispersed peoples, serve in modern times few useful pur- 
poses, except in promoting friendly acquaintanceship and pleasing inter- 
course. Strong tendencies always exist in clubs, trade union locals, young 
people’s church organizations, vacation residence, conventions, and even 
schools and offices, to subordinate the primary productive functions of 
these assemblages to pleasurable ends of “small group” or general socia- 
bility. 

Because of confusion of purposes—conscious or unconscious in socia- 
bility groupings—and because of the imitation and emulation that group 
contacts easily arouse, society has always encountered great difficulties 
in controlling fellowship groupings. The pleasures and stimulations of 
companionship easily lead to neglect of duties, waste of physical energy, 
illicit sex relations, gambling, and excessive indulgence in stimulants. 
Against these degenerative tendencies of sociability groupings and 


4 Consult C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (Ch. 3 and 4, Primary Groups and 
Ideals). 
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their agencies—dance halls, fairs, pleasure resorts, saloons, theaters, 
hotels, gay streets—the more constructive groups in society—military, 
vocational, religious, regulative, and the family—wage almost incessant 
warfare. 

Specialized agencies of sociability seem to have evolved far more for 
men than for women and children. It seems probable that this results 
from the peculiar character of men’s pursuits. Throughout those 
economic stages when hunting, fishing, and herding were the chief 
pursuits, men did much of their work far afield and much dispersed. 
Women were restricted largely to village residence. Men, returning from 
work, had fresh and keen appetites for social recreation. Even under 
contemporary conditions, sailors, lumbermen, herders, railway workers, 
and miners, after long periods of work, foregather in saloons, corner 
groceries, lodge halls, and other similar places to drink, gamble, exchange 
views, and renew old acquaintanceships. Because of the specialized and 
frequently commercialized character of the resorts used, anti-social by- 
products of these social gatherings are often the weeds that smother the 
crop. The higher regulative agencies wage perpetual warfare against 
the gaming, drinking, idleness, quarrelsomeness, venal politics, sexual 
vice, and irreligion that infest places of social recreation. 

Cravings for fellowship are not simple, but are rather to be compared 
with the cravings for various kinds of food manifested by normal in- 
dividuals.? Ordinarily the outstanding cravings are for the most nearly 
alike—in sex, age, culture, interesting experience, and the like. But other 
desires appear. Under well known circumstances, men and women desire 
association with the opposite sex, only part of the time for reasons of 
actual or potential intimate affection. Elderly people desire the fellow- 
ship of children, and children seek stimulating and informing adults. The 
well informed sometimes crave the companionship of the naive and simple, 
and the uninformed the stimulus of the traveled or well read. The social 
psychology of companionship, sociability, or fellowship seems as yet very 
inadequate to explain a variety of familiar social phenomena. When, for 
example, can gregariousness or dependence upon one or another kind of 
friendly association become, in effect, a disease? What are the normal 
limits to the numbers with whom such associations can be maintained, 
having in view the other needs and responsibilities of life? 

The socialization of school life sometimes has as an objective the 
broadening of fellowship interests. Under any circumstances a school 
greatly intensifies that fellowship that is dependent upon close similarity 

*Consult K. Groos, The Play of Man (Ch. 4, Part II, Social Play). 
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of qualities and interests. It is the nature of any school to assemble 
together for long periods persons nearly alike as to age, attainments, 
abilities, and outlook. The family group is comparatively heterogeneous, 
and so also, under all primitive conditions, are economic groupings. 

Although not yet clearly defined, it may be one needed purpose of the 
social education of schools to prevent persons from becoming excessively 
addicted to one kind of fellowship only—that of clique, gang, fraternity, 
or “set.” A more adequate social psychology than we yet possess may 
show that the intense sociability made possible and in fact enforced by 
school groupings may be harmful because of the extent to which it deprives 
its victims of tastes and interests in the social companionship of elders, 
people of different circumstances or abilities, and the like. All have had 
occasion to deplore the snobbishness of many ordinary collegians, and 
to admire the democracy shown by a man like Roosevelt. 

Fellowship groupings only occasionally assume an institutional form, 
as do political, economic, and religious groupings. They are fluid, changing, 
personal. Some of the mechanisms—fairs, dances, parties—tend to be 
renewed indefinitely under commercial or voluntary leadership. Com- 
mercial agencies existing by virtue of ministering to these qualities may, 
indeed, survive over generations—the saloon, club, or “secret society” 
persisting largely to satisfy demands for congenial fellowship. 

Certain classes of persons seem to devote themselves excessively to 
the pursuit of pleasure closely bound up with agencies of fellowship. 
Adolescents, idle women, unstable elders, the esthetically sensitive, and 
the prosperous seem to be the chief patrons and promoters of those forms 
of association that are regarded by the more constructive members of 
society as anti-social and dissipating. In societies where wealth ‘is 
abundant and security from external dangers is assured, the “luxurious” 
seem often to lead and a period of social degeneration sets in. (Recall 
periods in the history of Athens, Rome, France, England, Massachusetts. ) 
A large proportion of the vices of sex, combat, and sumptuary excess are 
intimately associated with, if not the products of, sociability groupings. 
Fellowship is a source or accompaniment of sin and crime no less than of 
virtue and beneficence. 


FELLOWSHIP IN RURAL SOCIETIES ® 


Agricultural or rural societies have heretofore in history nearly always 
been organized on the village community basis (Ch. VI). In America 


*For a valuable recent analysis see C. J. Galpin, Rural Life (Ch, 3, Physical In- 
fluences; and Ch. 4, Psychology of Farm Life). 
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the isolated farm household has developed widely, especially after security 
against Indians was established, and distance from markets necessitated 
that the settlers’ first products should consist of live stock. 

It seems probable that the most harmful deprivation resulting from 
rural isolation of households is in certain kinds of fellowship—or perhaps 
fellowship for certain types of members of the household. Important and 
complex problems have thus arisen in the American rural neighborhood. 
The following analysis is submitted chiefly for the purpose of suggesting 
problems for study: 


1. In what respects do American rural life conditions lessen the oppor- 
tunities, and starve the interests, of fellowship? Separately consider: 

(1) Men of family, from thirty to fifty years old, of inferior economic 
station, striving hard to accumulate property and not early habituated to 
conviviality. 

(2) Young married men able to get a job anywhere. Among these 
should be differentiated: (a) fellowship interests in congenial fellows of 
own sex, traditions, powers, etc.; (6) social interests in members of op- 
posite sex, where some kinds of fellowship instincts appear in conjunc- 
tion with real sex interests. 

(3) Young married women, same. 

(4) Married women, confined largely to companionship of husband 
and children, and deprived of companionship of other women of same 
age, and of other men. (Compare alleged social starvation of city school 
teachers, celibate, over thirty, compelled to fellowship chiefly with other 
women teachers and with children; also male bachelors, over thirty-five, 
in business.) 

(5) Children after school. 

2. Present conditions of rural life probably affect fellowship instincts 
thus in general: : 

@. Unless families are abnormally small, children under eight find 
sufficient same-age contacts in the family group. 

b. Children from six to fourteen find large amounts of fellowship in 
schools; but lone boys and girls from twelve to sixteen probably often 
miss sufficient “chums” or “gang” companions or intimates. 

c. Youths of both sexes, at an age for the beginning of courtship in- 
terests, are frequently deprived of sufficient opportunities for informal 
and unconstrained companionship, such as village life long afforded. 
Church, Grange, and dance hall help, but are too severely organized for 
informal contacts. 
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d, Married men, from twenty to forty, if habituated to convivial or 
other gregarious life, find it difficult to procure normal male companion- 
ship, except on rare occasions. They make excuses to go to town, to 
the store, and to the blacksmith shop, largely to seek sociable inter- 
course. 

e. Married men, so prosperous as to have several hired men, and to 
find it necessary to give much time to supervision and business, probably 
suffer little from lack of fellowship. 

f. Married women from twenty-three to forty, companioned chiefly by 
small children, and getting little social intercourse with hard working 
husband, probably suffer acute loss in same age and sex fellowship. Es- 
pecially has this been so under frontier and “homesteading” conditions, 
where roads are bad, church and Grange groups small, and neighborhood 
enmities frequent. 

g. Men and women of exceptional intellectual and esthetic appreciations 
often suffer lack of “congenial” companionship. Their fellowship in- 
stincts are often starved in village and “second class” urban environ- 
ments no less than in rural areas. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL READINGS AND REPORTS 


(This interesting department of sociology has as yet no adequate readily 
accessible literature. But, besides the footnote references, these will prove 
suggestive. ) 

Devine, E. T. Misery and Its Causes (Ch. 10, Out of Friends). 

Gittin, J. L. Poverty and Dependency (Ch. 31, Socialized Neighbor- 
liness ). 

Giwoincs, F. Elements of Sociology (Ch. 8, Social Pleasure). 
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SOCIAL FORCES, PROCESSES, AND VALUES 


CHAPTER XIII 
SOCIAL FORCES AND PROCESSES 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


(>= sociological studies have thus far dealt primarily with the social 
groups, or large and small societtes, that make up society as a whole. 
Herbert Spencer was fond of comparing society to an organism which 
needed organs of defense, food-getting, intercommunication, and the like. 
Such analogies have little scientific value except as scaffolds for thought 
structures. 

The study of social groups may be likened to the study of the organs 
of the body—their size, shape, evolution, functions, disorders. But we 
also find it helpful to study such physiological processes as circulation, 
digestion, innervation, metabolism, muscular action, and many others. In 
the same way it is profitable to study social processes. In all social 
groups we find cooperation and competition. In many we see expansion 
and institutionalization taking place. The processes now called social 
control and socialization are in perpetual rivalry with processes of individ- 
uation. The sociologist Ross has distinguished thirty or more processes 
that characterize many, if not all, kinds of social groups in various stages 
of their social evolution. 

Back of these social processes there are, of course, social forces or 
driving agencies, just as there are forces back of the physiological 
processes. Obviously we are using borrowed terms in speaking of social 
forces and processes—terms borrowed, usually, either from every-day 
life, or from the physical sciences. The social forces of hunger, love of 
companionship, desire for power, and the like are simply analogous to 
the forces of wind, steam, electricity, and gravity. For the present we 
must rely on such half-figurative terms. 

The ultimate social forces, like ultimate gravity, chemism, vitality, and 
mind, are not yet understandable by men. We recognize, differentiate, 
measure, and presently control some of their manifestations, however. 
We control the forces of falling water, fire, the storage of nutrition in 
seeds, and the educability of the young. Similarly we control those very 
real social forces that manifest themselves as desires—desires to escape 
danger (fear), desires for social fellowhip and harmony (love, friend- 
ship, sociability), and various desires for self-aggrandizement, for the dis- 
covery of more knowledge, for beauty, and for communion with deities. 

The character and strength of social forces, and the operation of social 
processes, are, like biological processes, conditioned by the physical 
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universe. The earth and light were here before men. Water, soil, air, the 
earth’s measures of gravity, the kinds of plants, and available forms of 
physical energy are the stuff out of which life and mind and societies as 
we know them here are built. There are “optimum” limits to man’s ex- 
pansion in numbers on this globe, just as certainly as there are optimum 
standards for his height and weight. Climate makes certain portions of 
the world’s surface nearly uninhabitable, whilst absence of minerals makes 
other portions poor. 

Each one of us has had as wide a range of experience with social forces 
and processes as we have had with physiological processes—and per- 
haps they have sometimes remained just as obscure and mysterious. 
Nevertheless, some of both kinds lend themselves to observation and re- 
flective analysis. For example: 


1. Show how desires for food induce men, sometimes to compete, some- 
times to codperate, and sometimes to form corporations. 

2. Show how sex desires underlie or motivate formation of family, storage 
of wealth, search for decoration, and fierce competitions, 

3. Show how religious fears, loves, and aspirations lead to migrations, 
persecutions, mental submission, and willingness to sacrifice life. 

4. What are the kinds of codperation that may be distinguished in: fam- 
ilies; trade unions; gangs; corporations; social sets; the crew of a vessel; the 
pupils of a school; a political party. 

Are the relations between the factors stated below “codperative”: buyer 
and seller; master and wage worker; lawyer and client; bank and depositors? 

Can we find “codperations” within all groups? What are some forms that 
seem very instinctive? Some forms but slightly instinctive? 

5. What kinds of competition can be distinguished between: brothers; class- 
mates; employees; shops in the same business; men in courtship? 

What forms of competition seem nearly instinctive? What forms seem 
but slightly so? 

Can we find competitions of one variety or another between members 
within all groups? What are some real distinctions between such different 
kinds of competition, as emulations, rivalries, destructive competitions, wars? 

6. What kinds of control of older or stronger or wiser members over those 
inferior in these respects do we find within these groups: families; political 
parties; church congregations; village communities; bands; fellow employees? 

In what ways are processes of social control simplified within these groups: 
fraternities; clubs; congregations; nations? 

7. Historically what have been the processes by which members of the 
following groups have been made more social, humane, tolerant, or sympa- 
thetic: families; churches; conquerors; subjugated peoples; militant bands? 
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8. Indicate establishment of routines, ranks, government, and other means 
of organization for the sake of efficiency within these groups: members of 
a large school; town meetings for government; members of a large church; 
employers and employees in large-scale industry. 


9. What aspects of domination are found under the following social rela- 
tions: father and children; husband and wife; men and women ; conquerors 
and conquered; employers and employees; buyers and sellers; sellers and 
buyers; white race and black; learned and illiterate; property-owning and 
propertyless ? 

Indicate outcomes in forms of government, church organization, caste, 
ceremonials, suffrage, legal privilege. 


10. Indicate long strivings, and final achievements, sometimes after cen- 
turies, for specific forms of equalization within these groups: offspring, in 
cases of inheritance of land or other wealth from parents; women and men 
in rights to enter occupations; various classes fighting for voting privileges; 
employees toward employers; black race toward white. 

Indicate what seem to you sound aspirations of political democracy for 
equalities: in suffrage; before the law; sharing in access to public prop- 
erty or agencies (roads, parks, schools); and in formation of public 
opinion. 

11. What are forms of specialization of vocation, cultural opportunities, 
and other responsibilities now prevalent within these groups: families; pro- 
ducers of agricultural foodstuffs; producers of professional services; ex- 
tenders of knowledge (research, invention) ? 


12. Using the words “instinct” and “instinctive” to include all “innate” 
or “original nature” impulses, tendencies, and dispositions to respond to 
environmental stimuli, or to act in particular ways, describe manifestations 
of the instincts that underlie: the play of small children; the athletic com- 
petitions of young men; the jealousy of rivals; the desire of youth to “use 
tools” in imitation of elders; avoidance of dangerous animals; the courtship 
of young men and women; maternal solicitude for young; desires for per- 
sonally owned property; military leadership; musical expression. 

What instincts found in some animals seem to have no counterpart among 
humans? What human instincts seem to be found in no animals? 

13. Describe some of the collective social activities that result when large 
numbers of men, living, and in some degree acting, together: 

a. Become convinced that they can not successfully resist a dangerous 
approaching enemy? 

b. Become convinced that a neighboring people, not strong, is possessed 
of much ill gotten wealth? 
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c. Learn of a new and unsettled region where means of subsistence are 
abundant? 
14. When, in a population, considerable numbers of people strongly desire 
the ends described below, what are some resulting “social policies and 
practices” : 


an aoewe 


. Security of property? 
. Expansion of knowledge? 


. Conjugal fidelity? 


. Protection and a fair start in life for helpless children? 


. “Promotion” of beauty in public places? 


15. What are the “social forces” that move men: 

a. To migrate to new, distant, and strange lands? 

b. To revolt against governments? 

c. To go to war? 

d. To establish hospitals and other agencies for the care of the sick and 
helpless? 

e. To form clubs, fairs, dancing parties, and crowds at resorts? 

f. To patronize the “movies”? 

g. To become converted to a new religion? 


16. What seem to you to have been historically the “social forces” that: 


Aas 


. Inspired Athenian public art? 

. Gave the Renaissance to Europe? 

Lured Spanish exploration in the New World? 
. Eliminated slavery? 


e. Motivated medieval monasticism? 
f. Produced college fraternities? 


17. Is it easy to “teach” children to be afraid of: the dark; snakes; cows; 
dogs; black men; guns? Is it equally ‘easy to teach them to be afraid of: 
other children like themselves; inanimate objects seen in broad daylight; 
bacteria; books? What are processes by which we to-day “educate” the 
instincts of fear into right channels? Do highly civilized adults experience 
many fears—of witches, or of business failures? Of wolves, or of pathogenic 
bacteria? Of murderers, or of corruptions of children’s morals? Of dis- 
pleasure of God, or bad opinion of Mrs. Grundy? 

18. Upon what instinctive bases rest the mass sentiments, appreciations, 
and comprehensions underlying: 
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. French attitudes and activities toward Germany, 1870-1914? 
“Fan” interests in professional baseball? 

. The strength of Mohammedanism? 

The Anti-Saloon League? 

. Tendency of young men to “go West”? 

. Middle class desires for wealth? 
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THE SOCIAL FORCES! 


Forces lie back of all the phenomena of movement, change, and de- 
velopment in nature. We all experience the “force” of gravity, of heat, of 
the blowing wind, of an electric current. Moisture, warmth, and soil 
in right conjunction produce or set free the “forces” that cause seeds to 
expand into plants. Hunger, fear, and mating impulse are “forces” 
that drive animals into numberless forms of activity. 

Individual man is moved by many impulses from within, and he always 
encounters external conditions to which he must yield or adapt himself. 
We incessantly “evaluate” men in terms of their physical strength, per- 
sistence, love of gain, disposition to codperate, qualities of “mixing,” 
“force” of character, power of initiative, and the like. These express 
the “forces” of individuals—their powers of overcoming resistance, 
achieving results in the face of obstacles. Through one kind of effort 
or another, men cut pathways in the forest, kill enemies, rear children, 
make friends, write sonnets, calculate the sun’s diameter. 

When many men are impelled by the same individual forces, we get 
the “social forces’—those accumulations of purpose and driving energy 
that give us mobs, armies, migrations, parties, denominations, and na- 
tions. The massing of desires chiefly turned in one direction produce 
cities, great religions, popular cultures, economic systems. 

Professor Ross insists, rightly, that the instincts of men constitute 
the original social forces. Only as men feel, thiak, and will alike, do we 
get group action of any kind. Combative impulses may cause two men 
to fight ; but when the people of one region, or party, or race are in large 
part combatively aroused toward the people of another region, party, or 
race, there come into action those manifestations of the social forces 
that we call war. When instinctive fears of danger, desires for security, 
and ambition for wealth become informed by knowledge, men collectively 
develop agencies to protect life, property, and reputation. They set in 
motion the collective activities that give us laws, courts, police protection, 
and sensitized public opinion. 

The social instincts are found among the thousands of inborn tenden- 
cies, impulses, and plasticities of man. These can properly be called 
“social” because they closely affect man’s relations to his fellows. Ma- 
ternal love, conjugal love, and gregariousness are group-making instincts 


4Read E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology (Ch. 4, The Original Social Forces; 
and Ch. 5, The Derivative Social Forces). 
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that reach far down into certain portions of the animal world. So, also, 
are the instincts of individuals in certain circumstances to ‘ lead,” and of 
others under similar circumstances to “follow.” Instincts of codperation 
in defense, work, play, and care of the young are widely distributed. In 
a fundamental sense such group-breaking instincts as combativeness, 
jealousy, independence, solitariness, and competition are “social” also, 
though their immediate effects may be described as anti-social. 

Many social instincts seem largely to have developed only on the human 
plane. Paternal love, certain forms of sympathy like pity and ambition 
for others, and many forms of altruistic devotion are among these. The 
religious instincts are essentially social, and probably confined to human 
beings. The “time-binding” powers of men—that is, of slowly erecting 
social inheritances of beliefs, customs, arts, and institutions—combined 
with the imitativeness and suggestibility of children during their long 
infancy, serve greatly to modify—to suppress, reshape, or intensify—the 
original instincts. In fact, it is not easy to say of any particular habit, 
attitude, or power found in half-grown youth what part or quality of it 
is “native” and what learned or acquired since birth. 

The social instincts, then, undergo extensive modifications whilst in- 
fancy is ripening into effective manhood.? Youths may be taught not to 
be afraid of harmless things. But a collective “fear” of witches or of 
banking corporations may be no less real a social force for the time 
being, though it have no genuine cause in reality. The original “property- 
owning” instincts doubtless contributed materially to the “survival” of 
the peoples that experienced or cherished them most strongly. But in 
their highly sophisticated forms in modern middle-class life they may 
give rise to social forces making for race suicide, or of oppression of class 
by class. The “dead hand” of the past may even reach incessantly for- 
ward into the nerves and brains of the babes and children of each new 
generation and so warp and stiffen instincts of fellowship, religion, and 
beauty as to give the widespread social perversions so often recorded 
in theological, political, and racial history. For it must not be forgotten 
that Oriental mysticisms, medieval persecutions, African voodooisms, 
and interracial hatreds represent, probably, “trained perversions” of 
instincts no less normal and wholesome than those possessed by the chil- 
dren in our kindergartens. 

Man early made far-reaching beginnings in the “control” of natural 
forces He domesticated animals and captured fire. He seized upon 


*See W. McDougall, Social Psychology (Ch. 3, The Principal Instincts and Pri- 
mary Emotions of Man). 
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chemical action in the making of iron, pottery, and dyes. Water and wind 
power, steam and electricity, have been harnessed. No less evident is 
the subjugation to useful ends of the social forces. From the be- 
ginnings of intelligent human life, elders and natural leaders have shaped 
the appreciations, ideals, beliefs, and comprehensions of children in pre- 
determined directions—sometimes bad, but probably more often good 
than bad, else there would be no survivors to-day to read the tale. Thus 
were formed within groups collective beliefs, taboos, standards, ideals. 
Thus man became massed in desire and purpose to fight enemies, worship 
God, seek new lands, expand knowledge, frame legislation, seek the heaven 
of righteousness, 

With advance of civilization educational policies became more far-reach- 
ing, comprehensive, purposive, and, let us hope, more securely based on 
genuine social values. We try to universalize effective fears of bacteria, 
love of knowledge, appreciations of the beautiful, and desires for social 
righteousness. Perhaps we are not clear enough yet as to social values to 
know what “social forces” we should set in motion so as to insure personal 
liberty, interracial cooperations, derogation of war, and unification of re- 
ligious creeds. 

But whenever and wherever parties or sects divide men somewhat 
equal, only private or sectarian educative efforts are permitted to deal 
with the causal things that are thus devisive. Public schools are sternly 
told to keep “hands off” controverted issues—at least, until one party 
feels secure in its possession of the machinery of control. Then it insists 
that only “the true doctrine” shall be taught in these schools. Future 
societies, more sure of the potency of objective reality and scientific in- 
terpretations than are we will probably be less solicitous of particular 
beliefs, animosities, and affections. They will be prepared to give some 
release to social forces once largely held in bondage. 


SOCIAL PROCESSES ® 


Social processes are those forms of movement, change, reaction, or 
tendency that are exhibited within many social groups—in one form 


or another, perhaps in all. Since social groups are composed of indi- 


vidual men, women, and children, these processes, naturally, are the col- 
lective modes of action of these individuals. All persons in greater 
or less degree do these things with, or to, themselves or their fellows: 


* Read at least some chapters from the comprehensive analysis in Part III of 
E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology. 
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they change to their own purposes when they can, and they yield when 
they must to, their geographic environment—environmental adaptation ; 
they seek to make the most of themselves—individuation; they fit in 
with their fellows—socialization; they work together—codperation; they 
work in rivalry or against—competition and conflict; they yield to others 
and force others to yield to them—social control; they lead, dominate, 
and exploit others or follow, submit to, and are preyed upon by others— 
oligarchy; they strive to secure some measure of equality, including cor- 
rection of artificial handicaps, and mitigation of natural handicaps, for 
themselves or others—democracy; they seek to crystallize into enduring 
forms their achievements in organization or process—institutionalization ; 
they elaborate systems of shaping the young for civilized adult life— 
education. 

Many other social processes of greater or less moment can be dis- 
cerned. In complex societies many functions come to be performed on 
a relative impersonal basis through what can well be called processes of 
commercialization. Like other organisms, social groups under some cir- 
cumstances grow or evolve toward larger or more complex forms; and 
under other circumstances they ossify or decay. Transformation of form 
or function may take place. All of the terms used in describing social 
processes are, it will be observed, derived from the vernacular, and are 
therefore in greater or less degree figurative, if not insidiously analogical. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of more accurate terminology, it is not amiss 
to describe processes last referred to, of which numberless concrete ex- 
amples can be found, by such words as expansion, ossification, decadence, 
and transformation. 

The more important social processes are those that have characterized 
nearly all social groups through the ages. Codperation, for example, in 
some degree, and of some variety characterizes the membership of 
families, nations, trade unions, and religious denominations. Economic 
cooperation binds together master and employee, buyer and seller. Under- 
lying instincts of codperation are found in all human beings, less definite 
but more adaptable, than those found among ants, bees, and beavers. 
The progress of civilization is characterized, among other things, by the 


widening social areas within which one or another variety of codperation — 


is essential. The process of codperation is, indeed, deep-rooted in na- 
ture, having its analogies in all of organic life. 

Competition is another social process. It, too, rests on foundations of 
instinct, and pervades not only mankind but, in one form or another, 
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the entire organic world. Plants compete with members of their own 
species, as well as with those of others, for soil, sunlight, and pollination. 
Except as limited by geographic remoteness and by codperations within 
groups, animals compete for food, mates, and safety of progeny. The 
pressures and exigencies of competition not only incessantly put premiums 
upon protective devices such as horns, speed, and storage (of food), 
but also cause various forms of “codperation” (or mutual aid) to have 
“survival values.” The “survival of the fit,” as forced on a species or 
people, may well mean the survival of those that form the most effective 
social groups—families for care of children, business groups for eco- 
nomic production, and nations for administration of justice and insur- 
ance of security from external enemies. 

Domination is a third almost universal social process. Differences of 
age, sex, bodily strength, mental strength, courage, and other inherited 
qualities are found in nearly all social groups. Custom also creates 
differences of rank, education, manners, wealth, dress, and speech. It 
is instinctive in all to try to assert ascendancy over others, and, no less, 
it is instinctive, under pressure of perceived necessity, for men to yield 
submission to the dominant; especially if thereby some “values”—security, 
approval, knowledge, wealth—are realized. The process of domination 
gives the social relations of conquerors to conquered, masters to slaves, 
high caste to low caste, overbearing male to submissive female, dominat- 
ing parent to child, wealth-holder to propertyless, white to black, erudite 
to illiterate. Autocracy, oligarchy, caste, rank, racial ascendancy, are all 
manifestations of its products. 

Many forms of domination are exercised by naturally strong indi- 
viduals—strong in mind, body, or will. But often individuals not so 
strong learn to act in concert, and thus develop group strength and group 
domination. Thus do the individually weak triumph over the individually 
strong. Perhaps, as Nietzsche fears, slave morality thus overcomes super- 
man morality.* 

But the process of equalization certainly follows in all advanced so- 
cieties. Men will not be forever dominated—or, rather, they will be 
dominated only intelligently and by virtue of their own wills. Even slaves 
combine in revolt. Serfs at times extort recognition of rights, laws, 
characters from the conquerors. Limits are set to the wills of autocrats, 
oligarchs, aristocrats, high castes. The struggle for democracy begins. 
Men insist on equality before the laws, equalization of the burdens of 

*See his plausible contentions in his Genealogy of Morals. 
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taxation, equality of rights to select governors and to approve or disap- 
prove policies. Women seek equalization of opportunity with men to 
seek salvation, hold property, vote, or enter professions. The state steps 
in to guarantee children equal rights with adults to life, and to a “fair 
start in life.’ Blacks strive for equal rights with whites. Philanthro- 
pists seek to assure to the “illegitimately born” rights to‘name, recognition, 
and paternal care. 

Other forms of democracy, meaning other forms of equalization or 
offset of disabilities, are sought. We talk vaguely to-day about religious 
democracy or democracy of worship. What is meant by democracy of 
educational opportunities ? 

No considerable number of well informed persons seem exactly to 
agree as to the meaning of “industrial democracy.” But no one can 
deny the tremendous vitality of the aspirations, and possibly ideals, com- 
prehended under that term. 

Socialization takes place in all groups, but especially in those that are 
small enough to assure much personal intimacy. Every associate group 
in which one has membership becomes a powerful school of conduct— 
but, as a rule, only for that type of group. The family for young chil- 
dren, the gang, clique, and school for those in their teens, the crew, 
fraternity, company, set, for adolescents and young adulthood—these are 
all agencies of socialization. So also are church, army, political party, and 
university. 

A good school has its standards—two kinds, usually, set by students 
and faculty respectively, and the entrants are steadily drilled into con- 
formity. But the type behaviors established in the school group may have 
very little useful relation to those required for the family, the shop, the 
church, or the employment group. 

Within every group, as soon as the most elementary stages of growth 
are past, begins the process of organization. Division of labor, taboos, 
rules, laws, development of instrumental mechanisms, all take place. 
Rituals, ceremonials, government, initiations, promotions, and specialized 
service are the accompaniments of this process. 

All social processes have their roots in that which most affects children 
—education. In its broadest sense education is always operative, in 
youth and in age. But its potency is greatest when body and brain 
are most plastic. Therefore the foundations and the corrections of all 
social processes are to be found in their early educative stages. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


A° a child you probably lived “close to nature” in many ways. The 
hardness of stones, the softness of grass, the lure of running water, 
the white wonder of the snow, were more real than they have ever been 
since. A New England June, or California March, have made their 
peculiar appeals. As observer and reader you have felt that men are 
greatly shaped by the climates and topographies in which they were 
reared, and that their vocations are largely necessitated by their geographic 
environments. Huntington thinks that if a thousand Norwegian families 
settled in Egypt, the third generation would have lost some of the Norse 
qualities and would have taken on some of the qualities common to 
tropical dwellers. If, similarly, a thousand African families were settled 
in Norway, the third generation, probably as black and negro-like in 
appearance as ever, would nevertheless show some effects of the severe, 
perhaps tonic, climate. Massachusetts, southern Indiana, and Vermont 
are said to have given far more than their due proportions of men of 
eminence—writers, scientists, teachers, statesmen. Why? Some say be- 
cause the hard conditions in those regions first drilled the boys in hard 
work, and then forced them to seek outlets elsewhere. To what extent 
were your people and yourself the products of geographic conditions? 


1. What were the conditions of the material environment which surrounded 
you in childhood and adolescence—climate, topography, means of locomotion, 
dangerous animals, and bacteria? What factors in that environment were 
marked incentives to play, and to growth of basic experience—woods, 
streams, seashore, dells, hills or mountains, wild animals, domestic animals, 
glades, rivers? Does it seem to you probable that some kinds of environment 
make far larger appeal to instincts of “habitat appreciations” than others? 
Analyze elements in this for Vermont vs. western Nebraska; Louisiana vs. 
Utah; Scotland vs. lowlands of India. Is it your experience that natives, 
never having been absent, love the high mountain, the sandy desert, the 
craggy seashore, or the tropical verdure amidst which they have been reared? 
Or do peoples reared on flatlands half-consciously long for mountains and 
seashore? Do mountaineers long for the wide outlooks of the plainsman? 

2. In what respects does it seem to you that the long, cold winters of the 
northern half of the north temperate zone contribute over the centuries to 
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valuable social qualities? How do these operate for storing food; for caring 
for domestic animals; for spending long evenings indoors with fire heat; for 
finding winter work; for prolonged intercourse between children and parents? 

3. What experience have you had with the winter diversions of rural 
children and elders in moderate climates? Desert climates? On seashores? 
On the plains? In regions without water or ice? How do these compare 
with diversions of peoples in similar regions, but living under urban condi- 
tions? 

4. The occupational necessities of men are largely conditioned by geo- 
graphic environment. What prevailing characteristics have you witnessed 
in these groups, largely attributable to the climatic and other material con- 
ditions under which they work: prairie farmers; sheep or cattle husbandmen 
on ranges; land-transport workers (railways especially) ; sea-transport work- 
ers; office workers in large cities; mill hands; desert nomads? 


5. What are some prevalent beliefs as to possible geographic causes of: 

a. The blackness of torrid-zone dwellers? 

b. The former warlike ferocity of North American Indians east of the 
Rocky Mountains? 

c. The seafaring tendencies of Norwegians, Japanese, English, Phoenicians ? 

d. The dissensions of the ancient Greek states? 

e. The fertility of southwest Asia in religious systems? 

f. The submissiveness of the native Egyptian? 

g. The “artistic sensibilities” of the Latins? 

h. The fatalism of the Chinese? 

1. The “democracy” of the Mississippi Valley? 

j. The superstitions of the Japanese? 
6 


. What are certain regions of the earth where any considerable popu- 
lation seems precluded by: 
a. Low temperatures? 
b. Prevailing high temperatures? 
c. Prevailing low rainfall? 
d. Prevailing high rainfall? 
e. Prevailing poverty of soil? 
f. Prevailing absence of mineral resources? 
7, To what causes do you attribute the densities of population of: 
a. Massachusetts ? 
b. Central England? 
c. Java? 
d. Valley of the Ganges? 
8. What are commonly believed to be the effects on physical hardihood of: 
a. Mountain residence? 
b. Seafaring occupations? 
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c. Factory work? 
d. Mining? 
e. Urban residence? 
f. Tillage of soil in tropical valleys? 


MATERIAL ENVIRONMENT 2 


The social forces that move men are invariably cribbed, cabined, and 
confined by material environments. Indeed, these forces had their origins 
largely in the earlier stages of ancestral man’s adaptation to his environ- 
ments. 

Men have not yet found ways of living in large numbers in the Sahara, 
Labrador, or Brazil. Only food enough to support a very limited popu- 
lation can be drawn from the immense ocean areas. According to 
Huntington, only in some half-dozen small areas of the earth’s surface 
are climatic conditions favorable to the development of man’s maximum 
energy—that is, as man is now biologically constituted. Nevertheless, man 
seems to be more wide ranging—that ts, at least somewhat adapted 
to more different kinds of environment—than any other animals, 
unless it be his chosen companion, the dog. Huntington, again, thinks 
a high degree of civilization can not be produced or even maintained, by 
peoples permanently living in central Africa, northern Siberia, Arabia, 
or India. 

Climate and soil, then, affect the growth of each child and, in the long 
run, they also profoundly affect societies. We readily assume that plains- 
men and mountaineers will be unlike; and that dwellers amidst polar 
snows will differ greatly from the nearly naked peoples of the torrid zone. 
Desert and steppe give one type of human product; whilst seashore and 
small island give something very different. 

Primitive man lives close to the earth and is much affected by the 
vagaries of climate. The processes of adaptation that each person must 
make are such that they become part of the social inheritance. Some of 
them, by processes of selection, doubtless become hereditary. Darkness 
of skin seems to be inherent in the natives of tropical regions and is 
somewhat acquired by each white man living there. Mongols rarely 
wash, whilst Kanucks fairly live in warm tropical waters. Slightness of 
physical structure characterizes many Orientals, and massiveness of build 
many of the Nordic peoples. 

History teems with suggestive examples of the apparent making and 


*Every reader of this chapter is advised to read also E. C. Semple, J. 
Geographic Environment, especially Ch. 1, 3, and 4. a em aie 
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marring of men by geographic environment. The fighting, hard-living 
nomads of the Arabian and Mongolian deserts have again and again 
organized their bands and swept down as conquerors on to the fertile 
valleys—Nile, Euphrates, Ganges, Hoang-Ho, Volga. There they often 
remained as: rulers, until so ennervated that new invasions of hardy 
folk could shake them from their thrones. 

The fiords of Scandinavia have often produced barbarian bands of 
seamen and fighters so strong that well established states have many 
times fallen before them. The forests of central Europe, and probably 
the neighboring mountain ranges too, have been nurseries of much that 
" we now count as basic to our culture. 

It is easy to infer that the broken coasts of Greece, the tonic, colorful 
atmosphere, the varied topography, and the frequent barriers were all 
potent factors in producing old Grecian democracy, culture, and interest 
in physical hardihood and grace. Admirers of Japan now delight to 
point out the numerous parallels between that country and Greece in 
topography, occupational outlets, and incentives to creative effort of 
all kinds. 

But modern civilization alters the scale and character of economic 
achievement, war, use of natural forces, and division of labor. Millions 
can now live on the poor soil of Massachusetts or in central England 
because commerce makes possible intensive production of manufactured 
articles to be sent to the ends of the earth for food, fuel, and other raw 
materials. The conquerors in possible future wars may be helped more 
by possessions of resources of steel, coal, oil, and wheat than by a multi- 
tude of hardy warriors bred to the saddle and the pursuit of game. The 
fishing fleet may be the best source of men prepared to operate sub- 
marines; but it takes a country with great steel works and controlling 
much oil fuel to provide the submarines. 

The Mississippi Valley—“the Valley of Democracy” one social artist 
calls it—is now the richest valley in the world, not because of inspiring 
topography, or climate propitious to maximum output of energy, but 
because of soil, rainfall, fuel, and means of transportation. It is easily 
possible that within a few generations the Amazon should be a still richer 
human hive—even though the climate is so adverse. Half the people of 
the world now live, it is said, under the monsoons—not because the climate 
is admirable, but because only there can soil and rain produce food 
for nearly a billion bodies. 

In his earlier stages of evolution—but after some degree of settled 
habitation had been reached—man was obviously much shaped by his geo- 
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graphic environment. Some causative factors are obscure. What gives 
whiteness to the Nordic, blackness to the negro? ‘Tallness to the Scot, 
shortness to the south Chinese? It is easier to understand why monogamy 
should grow strong in cold temperate zone regions, why religious sys- 
tems should originate in southwestern Asia, and why tillers-of rich allu- 
vial valley soils rarely fought well in battle. Arab honor, Indian stoicism, 
Polynesian morality, and African submissiveness have certainly been 
fostered, if not produced, by the conditions under which these men could 
win from nature support, security, and comfort. 

But as ready communication contracts the world; as men weave end- 
lessly back and forth over all seas and lands; as culture spreads from 
every center of origin; and as men learn still further how to control 
nature to their own ends, the influences of material environment on social 
forces will greatly change. 


CONTROL OF GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENTS 


The progress of civilization renders man somewhat independent of 
geographic conditions.2, We can think of a modern man of means being 
quite at home in the hotels of Denver, Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, or Spitzen- 
berg. Artificial heat in one place, and fans in another, would adapt 
temperature to his needs. He would wear heavy fur clothing in one 
place and light cotton in another. Cold-storage transportation would 
assure him his favorite foods in any one of these places. 

Many primitive inventions were, indeed, designed to overcome the 
difficulties presented by climate, soil, and water. The discovery of fire 
enabled man to provide for the time a temperature independent of that 
given by nature. The building of shelters had the same end in view. 
Boats made possible movement on water independent of swimming. The 
domestication of animals giving milk and wool made desert habitation 
practicable. 

Modern science carries these and other similar inventions much farther. 
Steam heat is simply a more serviceable form of fire warming. But 
artificial ice for the tropics is an innovation. Farmers in cold regions 
can now have eggs, green vegetables, and even tropical fruits in the 
coldest of winters, owing to cold storage and cheap transportation. Travel 
in desert and over mountains is not the body-racking process it once was. 

Nevertheless, in a more fundamental sense, man is still very much the 
creature of his material or geographic environment. We have no ex- 

*E. A. Ross, Principles (Ch. 7, The Influence of Geographic Environment). 
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pectation that large populations will ever inhabit Mongolia. More than 
one third of the land of California will probably not be worth one dollar 
an acre during the next century. British officers in India dare not try 
to rear their young children in the lowlands. It is doubtful whether a 
genuine republic has ever flourished among tropical peoples. The half 
of the human race that live in or near southeastern Asia seem to rise 
above the soil with extreme difficulty. The strong industrial and capital- 
accumulating peoples have thus far organized themselves largely around 
supplies of coal and iron. Ellsworth Huntington * plausibly contends that 
there are only four considerable regions in the world where climatic con- 
ditions—optimum combinations of temperatures, humidities, and baro- 
metric changes—permit “human energy” to attain its maximum de- 
velopment. 

Geographic factors of environment are in some cases easy of compre- 
hension, and in others they are still obscure. Soil productivity explains 
the dense populations of the Nile and the Hoang-Ho, of Flanders and the 
Mississippi Valley. Except for the possible discovery of mineral wealth, 
we do not expect Labrador, Morocco, or northern Alaska soon to acquire 
population sufficiently numerous, or of such diversified interests, as. to 
necessitate a complex social organization. If Palestine is to support a 
large population, it may have to specialize in manufacture, as have Massa- 
chusetts and Scotland. 

Can the tropical peoples overcome their present handicaps and join 
the march of civilization? Or can white workers colonize and develop 
the rich food-producing resources of the Congo and Amazon, now that 
control of bacterial diseases is almost assured? Can children be so 
reared in the tropics as to possess in adult years the moral and physical 
fiber required in citizens of a complex social order? Hunting, the pas- 
toral life, seafaring, and tillage have heretofore seemed to produce the 
“strong peoples” of the world; can we expect mining and manufacturing 
and trade also to produce virile progenies ? 

Man’s dependence on his environment is changing in certain respects. 
As intimated above, he is becoming increasingly independent of it as 
regards utilization. He can create artificial climates, bring his food 
from all parts, and articially facilitate his locomotion. But on the side 
of production he must follow his work to the habitat that is most favor- 
able to it. Tens of thousands of men must now spend nearly all their 
days at sea, or in mountain cafions, or in coal mines, or within factory 


*Read his Cizilization and Climate and The Red Man’s Centinent for a large 
variety of interesting observations in this field. 
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walls. Negroes do not live in Chicago by preference for its climate, any 
more than New England reared youths by preference spend years in 
Brazil or the Yukon. Italian peasants follow the lure of work into 
Pennsylvania coal mines or Mesaba Range iron mines for exactly the 
same reasons that the peasants of Devonshire and Massachusetts took 
to seafaring. The graduate of a New York engineering college may 
“settle down” in Pittsburgh, South Africa, or anywhere along the moun- 
tain ranges that stretch from Alaska to Patagonia. The coolie laborers 
of China, pressed by hard necessity, are willing to abandon families, and 
to seek work anywhere between the poles, in congested city or on lonely 
mountainside. The younger sons of middle- and upper-class British 
families have carried government and trade to all lands, and not less those 
yet short in civilization. From whatever motives, they have in fact 
carried “the white man’s burden,” and Kipling can well say for them: 
“If blood be the price of admiralty, Lord God, we ha’ paid in full.” 


EVOLUTIONAL ASPECTS * 


Man’s ancient ancestors were probably in some ways much more re- 
sponsive to geographic environment than is man to-day. It is the belief 
of most ethnologists that the species that we call man differentiated from 
an anthropoid species from which also differentiated several of the 
simian species now found in tropical parts of the world. Our ancestry 
at some period was forced to live in a harsher environment than the 
tropical forests, and gradually the capture of game became one of its 
engrossing pursuits. Many thousands, perhaps many hundreds of thou- 
sands, of years of this roving, hunting life in desert, forest, and perhaps 
even in arctic regions, gave our species, through processes of gradual 
selective adaptation, many of the peculiar organs and qualities that char- 
acterize it to-day, such as erect posture, great flexibility of hand and 
arm, large brain, much disposition to use tools, and various capacities 
for working in codperation. 

Throughout a very long period in racial evolution, commonly called 
the paleolithic, man, no doubt, used as tools only rough wooden imple- 
ments and crudely shaped stones. During this era he did not till the soil 
nor make any extensive use of domestic animals. He seems to have 
roamed very freely over all portions of the accessible world—which 
certainly included Asia, Europe, and Africa. It is not certain that he 

*See C. Kelsey, Physical Basis of Society (Ch. 3, The Control of Nature). 
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reached the Americas thus early, nor do we know when he reached the 
islands to the south and east of Asia. 

According to much expert opinion, this long low-savage period was 
succeeded by another—the so-called neolithic—in which much more fin- 
ised tools and weapons of stone were made; and it is a safe inference 
that elaborate use of tools of wood, bone, and other perishable materials 
was made, even though all examples of these have perished. During 
this time settled residence began, at least in some of the more fertile and 
protected valleys like those of the Nile and Euphrates. Possibly also more 
or less settled residence took place in the neighborhood of certain moun- 
tains and caves, as well as on islands. The domestication of such animals 
as sheep, horses, cows, and others made necessary eitker settled residence 
or a well organized nomadism such as is still found in the desert regions 
of Asia. Later the invention of bronze, and still later of iron, tools, 
made for more settled residence and the gradual development of centers 
of manufacture and of trade. From this period dates what we know as 
the higher barbarism and civilization. Geographic environment was, 
obviously, through all these periods a very large factor in determining 
the kinds of human beings that could survive, as well as in shaping the 
numberless customs that were evolved and perpetuated because they also 
had a distinct “survival value’—that is, they contributed to the prolonged 
existence and the development of families adopting them, whilst their 
absence tended to the speedy elimination of those rejecting them. 

It is easy to understand how, if for many thousands of years men had to 
live by codperative fighting against fierce beasts and to get their food 
by codperative capture of speedy and often formidable animals, our 
ancestors became a fighting people. It is easy also to understand how, 
as populations increased, the occupants of one region should move in 
bands against those of another for hunting grounds, and fierce fighting 
should inevitably result. The best organized, best led, healthiest, and 
naturally strongest groups would win out in this type of contest, just as 
certainly as similar qualities are conducive to winning in modern foot- 
ball, or even in competing business enterprises. All early history is a rec- 
ord of the incessant struggles between the mobile and fiercely fighting 
tribes of desert, forest, and rugged seashore against the settled and rela- 
tively peaceful tillers of the soil of the great valleys or the inhabitants of 
trading cities. The successive invasions of the valleys of the Nile, Eu- 
phrates, and Hoang-Ho by fierce tribes from desert and mountain are 
only a few of the examples on record. The Aryan-speaking invaders 
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of the Italian peninsula, the British Isles, the Grecian peninsula and 
even India, came out of a savage or barbarian north in which hunting 
and cattle raising were the chief occupations. The various Gothic peo- 
ples who later overran the Roman Empire, and the still later Normans 
who conquered and exacted tribute from nearly all of the then civilized 
world, were similar products of harsh climate and hard living conditions. 
Long after the beginnings of the Christian era, from the hive of central 
Asia came the Mongols, the extent and violence of whose ravages 
seem to have no parallel in recorded history. Later still, from the 
deserts of Arabia came the conquering power of Islam, which barely 
stopped short of subduing all of what was then civilized in the Western 
World. 

The progress of science and invention created new conditions of 
adaptation to environment. The development of shipping early made 
possible the magnificence of the Phcenicians and later gave power to the 
Normans. It was shipping, again, that lay at the base of the wealth 
of the city-states of medieval Italy, as well as of Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
and England. The search for shipping routes to the Eastern World led 
to the discovery of America, the long era of colonization from Europe, 
which is not yet at an end, and the exploitation (in the bad as well as 
in the good sense of the term) of the mineral, vegetable, and even human 
wealth of distant countries.® 

The new wealth and opportunities were too much for some of the 
countries concerned. Spain and Portugal declined rather than thrived 
in the new competition. France and Holland made great achievements, 
only to fall back before a more powerful seafaring people. Great Britain 
became the world’s sea power, colonizer, and arbiter of commerce. 

The age of machinery creates new conditions of success and failure in 
geographic adaptation and competition. Coal and iron have become for 
the modern world the touchstones of certain kinds of large group or na- 
tional success. Great Britain laid the foundations of its world power 
through navigation, but has perpetuated them by becoming for a long 
time the chief manufacturing and trading people of the world. Coal 
and iron have been the chief factors in the modern industrial develop- 
ment, not only of Great Britain, but also of the United States, Belgium, 
France, Germany, and, in a measure, of Japan. The largest problems 
of social economy now center in the conservation of the people who are 
striving to live by manufacture and trade. These pursuits compel men 


®See A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress (Ch. 9, Geographic Determinists). 
*Compare W. S. Harwood, The New Earth. grap minists) 
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to live in the highly artificial environments of cities, indoor work and 
incessant application to minute processes that tax hand and eye. 

Whether over many generations man can well adapt himself to these new 
conditions of geographic environment has always been a chief problem in 
social evolution. The building of huts, the making of fire, and the develop- 
ment of weapons whereby to fight other animals were among the beginnings 
of this conscious control of nature to his own ends. The domestication 
of animals, the tillage of the soil, the invention of the wheeled vehicle, 
and the navigation of waters by means of boats, were among the next 
great steps. Irrigating ditches, level highways, mines, and the various 
processes cf fabrication take their turn as great achievements to be 
recorded. Civilized man at his best develops a very large degree of con- 
trol of his environment. If the outdoor climate is severely cold, he 
creates indoor warmth in which to live and work; if it be too warm, he 
develops artificial currents of air and other devices. He clears forests, 
exterminates wild animals, and patiently breeds to high standards of 
productivity such aids as grains, fruits, and animals. He brings science 
to bear in the elaboration of steel, pottery, and other materials. In 
synthetic chemistry, economic bacteriology, eugenics, and the completer 
harnessing of natural forces are to be read the stupendous recent aspira- 
tions of man more completely than ever to control nature for human 
well-being. 

Western science enables its possessors to dominate the Orient, at least 
as far as material wealth is concerned. What the possession of this 
wealth will mean to the survival and multiplication of Western stocks is 
not yet certain—or, rather, there already appear portentous signs that it 
may mean the same fate that overtook the slave-holding Greeks and 
Romans, whose slaves, racially speaking, succeeded to the permanent in- 
heritance of those once great peoples. 
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CHAPTER XV 
INDIVIDUATION AND SOCIALIZATION 


ar HOUGH men, women, and children nearly always live, work, and play 
in social groups, it is one of the most general facts of experience 
that such membership is by no means always agreeable or even tolerable. 
Every growing child has at times thought himself greatly abused by his 
family; and very frequently he has, on reaching adolescence, “run away” 
to become his own master—as he fondly thinks. Nearly every citizen 
at times bitterly denounces “the government,” the church, or the industrial 
system of which he is, perforce, a part. Americans, nurtured often under 
conditions of the frontier, greatly resent the enactment of game laws, 
restrictions on wood-cutting in public forests, and compulsory service 
in putting out forest fires. The adolescent, confronted by conventions 
of dress and chaperonage, and under incessant pressure to be cleanly, 
industrious, friendly, and orderly, thinks that all society is in conspiracy 
to deprive him of his freedom. 

Nature is obviously responsible for many of our troubles here. For 
it is nature, in one way, that bids each man build himself strong and self- 
assertive. But it is nature operating along somewhat different lines 
that forces him to be codperative, to submit, to be of the herd. : 

But human beings find it necessary to reinforce nature in its seemingly 
dual purposes. Education must make the individual strong in his own 
right, but also harmonious, helpful, self-sacrificing. Every person is 
aware in his own experience of the endless conflicts resulting. They are 
the ever-fertile source of the problems of ethics and lawmaking. They 
furnish numberless themes for writers of fiction and poetry, for dramatist 
and painter. Even among the deities of Greek and Teuton, submission 
to the established order was, according to mythology, a thing hardly to 
be endured. 


1. What are frequent examples of revolt against “group control” shown 
by: boys from twelve to sixteen; young people in love with others of opposite 
sex of widely different religious, racial, or economic levels; workers em- 
ployed in large corporations? 

2. In what respects does it appear to you that the “individuality” of these 
persons is excessively repressed or deformed by the social pressures to which 
they are subject: the child of the sternly Puritan family; the working-girl 
in a large factory; the dull pupil in a city school; the spiritually sensitive 
man in an army in war-time; the young member of an old established church? 

3. The young are often very radical, the old very conservative. What 
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are probable causes? “To be a socialist at twenty is evidence of a generous 
heart; but to be one at forty shows a weak head.” Comment. 

4. Give examples out of your own experience of “struggles to assert your 
individuality.” What are the kinds of control against which adolescents 
often struggle thus? Separately consider: laws of the country; conventions 
of the young; the conventions most approved by elders; the restrictions 
imposed by place of residence; the hampering imposed by present-day social 
organization; restrictions of employment or poverty. 

5. In what ways and to what extent does modern art—novels, poetry, 
drama, music, painting—appear to you to be the product chiefly of men 
and women antagonistic to one social restriction or another in the world 
about them? Historically, are they usually right or wrong in their revolt, 
having in view the larger social well-being? 

6. Do times of peace, or times of war and public danger, furnish the 
greater opportunities for critics of existing customs and social control—that 
is, for those who favor greater individual freedom? 

7. It is frequently asserted that Prussia before 1914, China, modern in- 
dustry, and certain large religious denominations unduly or excessively 
restrict individual development or freedom of action. To what extent do 
you believe these criticisms well founded? 

8. The efforts of many women during recent years to procure equality 
of suffrage and opportunity for economic participation led many extremists 
among them to revolt against a considerable number of conventional or legal 
conditions created to stabilize family life, foster thrift, and the like. How 
far do these revolts seem to you justifiable? 

9. Modern education, as well as domestic discipline, have departed very far 
indeed from the standards of control and subjection once imposed upon chil- 
dren. Is it your opinion that the greater freedom resulting is or is not an 
ultimate good to society? Would such freedom probably be a good to Ameri- 
can society if we were a nation frequently making war upon strong enemies 
surrounding us? 

10. What does it appear to you that careful sociological study of various 
Classes of adults from twenty-five to fifty years of age in our midst—men 
who have been through college; unmarried, mobile negro workers; women 
factory operatives; small owning farmers; seamen; and the like—from the 
standpoint of such social virtues as thrift, personal morality, property honesty, 
respect for laws, and patriotism, would suggest as to needs of greater social 
control or social education or socialization among them? 

11. What differences can you trace between these: conscious self-directing 
individualism, and unconscious self-centered individualism; fully informed and 
self-active participation in social groups, and enforced and involuntary par- 
ticipation? 

12. Does the prolonged and steady “institutionalization” of social means or 
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functions—religion, government, property, the family, household life, educa- 
tion—seem to you to produce net harm in the suppression of individuality, or 
net good in regularizing social processes? What differences will probably 
take place in your own evaluation of these things between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty-five? 


THE STRENGTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL? 


The courses actually followed by moving bodies—from planets to 
raindrops, from ocean currents to sap in trees—are, as physicists would 
say, the resultants of two or more forces. Similarly, many social phe- 
nomena must be interpreted as resultants of several forces acting in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Any mature man, as we see him, represents the resultant effects of 
many pressures from within, and of others from without, which have 
combined to make him what he is. His bodily powers and his instincts 
have worked in conjunction with his material surroundings, his family 
associates, and the other social influences to give him what he now pos- 
sesses of intelligence, habits, likings, and powers—in a word, his total 
character or personality. 

‘Every observer of children is aware of certain instinctively social or 
other-regarding tendencies in them. Apparently opposed to these are a 
variety of self-regarding tendencies no less potent. Nature has indeed 
provided that man shall desire to mingle, to codperate, and to grow with 
others; but no less it seems to have been solicitous that he shall desire to 
be by himself, to depend upon himself, and to grow strong in himself. 

Both sets of tendencies are, obviously, normal; and either may, cer- 
tainly, he carried to excess. All social philosophers would agree that in- 
dividuality should be cultivated, and that excessive individualism is bad 
—that is, as long as we confine ourselves to abstract principles. These 
thinkers will quarrel much, like other people, over concrete applications. 
We all know of individuals who are so greedy, self-centered, egotistical, 
or antisocial that they do their fellows more harm than they do themselves 
good—who are, therefore, bad members of society. We also know per- 
sons who are so self-abnegating, submissive, and pliant that they do them- 
selves more harm than they do good to others—they also are, at best, 
poor sticks in the social structure. The strongly self-willed, no less than 
the weak-willed, represent virtues in excess. 

The struggle for selfhood is waged by every growing child, as it is by 


See E. A. Ross, Social Control (Part I, The Grounds of Control); and J. M. 
Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations (Ch. 7, The Self-Conscious Person). 
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every plant and animal.? The man who is to be good in the sight of his 
fellows or in the sight of God must, within the due limits set by the 
needs of his environment, stand strongly on his own feet, know his own 
course of action, and be able to call his soul his own. Few would dispute 
that. But social philosophy argues endlessly as to where those due limits 
are. Study of the facts of social control show numberless instances in 
which family or church or vocation or the state has prematurely bound, 
yoked, emasculated, and stultified its members—always ostensibly for the 
general good. On the other hand, it is very hard to determine, in specific 
situations, where it is expedient to draw the line at the socialization— 
especially the compulsory socialization—of the individual. It can hardly 
be expected that the young, the ambitious, the artistically temperamental, 
should be good judges of desirable limits here. On the other hand, it is 
probable that army officers, statesmen, priests, captains of industry, and 
even the elders of the family expect too much. - 

Individuality may suffer atrophy to disastrous degrees in modern life. 
It is common belief that development of individual charcteristics—abili- 
ties to stand alone, to work alone, and even to find oneself good company 
—takes place inadequately in cities. The boys and girls of middle- 
class dwellers in suburbs are herded into schools, spend many of their 
out-of-school hours in clubs and other sets of their own forming, and 
in summer club with a score or more of fellows in summer camps. Prob- 
ably these youngsters are subjected to excessive “socialization” —of certain 
limited kinds. They “inbreed” excessively in a social sense—that is, they 
are not “socialized” to old people, to much younger people, to people 
of different economic or cultural standards. The groups in which they 
are sO gregarious are too like-minded. 

A certain university has widely advertised its school of forestry. A 
shrewd secondary school principal finds many of his suburban pupils 
attracted. He quietly laughs away their ambitions because, he says, 
most of them would perish of loneliness if they had to pass a day and 
a night without boon companions. Have they lost something precious? 
Is it possible that the central trouble with the modern “flapper” is that 
she herds every day and all day with others just like herself—especially 
as respects morals and ideas? 

Individuation, then, must be held as a social process of first importance. 
To give “the ego his own” becomes one legitimate objective of social 


* Recall J. J. Rousseau’s Emile and J. Dewey’s School and Society. 


* For an extreme and somewhat anarchistical point of view, see Max Stirner, The 
Ego and His Own. , 
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action, always coupled with the determination that particular egos must not 
be allowed to “get away with” more than their own. A widely used peda- 
gogic slogan aims at the “cultivation of the individuality of the child.” 
Only a body strong in the service of its own ends can also be strong for 
the ends or purposes of colleagues. Only a strong will, produced at the risk 
of giving a powerful self-will, can join effectively in codperative willing. 
All education must work its particular first effects on individuals; and 
there is the ever-present danger that the individual thus made strong will 
use his powers against his fellows. The man who has been taught by his 
fellows to use a sword, a pen, or a chemical laboratory may, according 
to his social or antisocial disposition, turn his power to the help or to the 
injury of his fellows. Political liberty is for many men an opportunity 
for freer and better service to companions, the state, society at large. To 
some it is opportunity for self-aggrandizement, the exploitation of others. 

Almost ceaseless, therefore, are the contests that go on between any 
individual and each of the groups in which he has membership. The 
child in the family must yield very fully to its control in his earlier years; 
but gradually he frees himself, becomes independent, and asserts his own 
individuality, as we say. But even in earlier years the normal child 
strives to “call his soul his own.” He tries to have some possessions that 
brothers and sisters may not claim. He protests against too great tasks 
or unjust requirements imposed by mother or father. He craves time 
to play in his own way. He often becomes distressingly self-centered. 
He resists the deadening effects of school routine, so that a sensitive 
pedagogy encourages self-activity and voluntary rather than enforced 
social participations. 

The school as a social microcosm finds that a large proportion of its 
disciplinary problems grow out of the resistance of its pupils, especially 
of the more individualistic, against the shaping, even submerging, proc- 
esses of school and classroom. Within every city, state, and nation there 
are found some who perpetually resent the curtailments of their free- 
dom by laws, regulations, conventions, and taxes. Even the best of 
citizens find themselves at times in open protest against one or another 
of the numberless forms of restraint or exaction that modern political 
authority most enforce.* 

Even where membership in social groups has been more or less volun- 
tary—church, party, labor union, club, marriage—it is common to find 
Persons resenting the restrictions encountered, and even deserting or 


“See E. A. Ross, Principles (Ch. 21-24, Codperation and the Organization of 
Effort, Will, and Thought). 
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abrogating their responsibilities. Underneath nearly all the conflicts 
and disorders that keep the waters of society agitated, we shall find the 
strivings of individuals to assert themselves. A large part of the best 
constructive effort of leaders is directed toward finding in these conflicts 
what might be called optimum resultants—that is, just that combination 
of restraint and freedom which will give best results to all concerned, and 
“in the long run.” 

The first article in the wisdom of the sociologist here is the conviction 
that there are no single formule, no easy solutions, and especially no pan- 
aceas. And yet, in practice, men are always looking for panaceas here, just 
as they are looking for quick remedies for the ills of the body. The 
distrust in which reformers and “uplifters’” are so often held by prac- 
tical men is due in large measure to the conviction that these well meaning 
souls are too often the victims of belief in over-simple remedies. Revolu- 
tionists always find it necessary to crystallize their aspirations into a few 
catchwords—which, of course, in the case of successful revolutions, 
usually contain somewhat more of truth than of error. 

The guiding social principle in social action is clearly this: each in- 
dividual has a right to so much free play and development of his indi- 
viduality as is consistent with the equal rights of others, including a 
reasonable regard for the rights of a moderately extended posterity. 
This has long been the guiding principle as regards liberty; each person 
should have all the liberty possible, subject to the rights of others to equal 
liberty. 

But in every-day life practical applications of this principle must be 
made by human beings with their frailties and lack of prolonged experience. 

The results are in one type of family or state, church or school, or 
economic organization, an excess of individualism; of laissez-faire, or 
ot selfishness; and in another harmful suppression of individuality. At 
one time freedom becomes license, in another age liberty is outlawed. 

The ideal of civilized life is expressed by the phrase “liberty within the 
law.” ® For it is clear to the student of the social sciences that, in the 
long run, opportunities of all kinds for the individual (except, possibly, 
for the satisfaction of some very primitive instincts like pugnacity, the 
chase after game, and sexual promiscuity) are enormously enhanced by 
organized and ordered group life. In normal societies, then, once the 
bonds of public safety have been defined, the range of freedom, or, more 
broadly, of individuality, is greatly extended, although of course there 


ee he J. H. Tufts, Our Democracy (Ch. 11-14, Liberty, Its Progress, Meaning, 
Ce 
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will always be individuals who fail, for one reason or another, to take 
advantage of their opportunities. 

To socialize an individual is to fit or adapt him to a social group. 
Specific steps in the processes of socialization naturally depend upon the 
requirements of the group on the one hand, and the already acquired 
characteristics of the individual on the other. To discipline a child of 
seven, teeming with impulses toward play and communication, to the - 
orderly procedure required in a school class of forty is obviously a diffi- 
cult, and in one sense an “unnatural,” process. The family group may 
find it easy to socialize the child of seven to its needs; whereas at fifteen 
the process becomes much more complicated for that family group which 
seeks to defer economic independence for several years in the interests 
of prolonged education. Many adults are very willing to fit into the state, 
or into parties, as long as these give them benefits ; but they find it onerous 
to pay taxes, attend meetings, and perform jury and other duties. 

All advancing societies find it necessary to give constantly increased at- 
tention to various forms of socialization. It is especially hard now so to 
socialize men that they will fit without excessive friction into the gigantic 
social groups—religious, political, economic, cultural—begotten of modern 
forms of codperation. Men find it far from easy to unite their efforts 
and their sentiments with others of different colors, faiths, culture, sump- 
tuary standards. 

Socialization uses coercion, but often finds “attraction” more fruitful. 
If it can begin very early, it forestalls barriers to be soon erected by 
family, gang, and other small groups. Americans think of the public 
school as a great socializing agency. This country has evolved many other 
means of socialization—its travel, widely read newspapers, “movies” 
(which may draw color lines, but few others), and democracy of 
dress. 

Social control is one of the chief processes in socialization. This will 
be analyzed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SOCIAL CONTROL 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


N_ home, school, neighborhood community, workshop, church, and 

party, there is incessant need of the various “controls” by which 
young, inexperienced, or naturally individualistic persons are either ad- 
justed to the group, or, if too obdurate, are expelled from it. Many of 
the processes of social control are essentially educative in method, and 
conversely many of the processes of education have some form of social 
control as their purpose. 

You, the reader, have been subjected to many processes of control 
without always having been aware of them. Your modesty, sensitiveness 
to the ill opinion of others, and desires for approval have all been utilized 
by your fellows—frequently by persons somewhat older, more experi- 
enced, or resolute of will than yourself—to shape you to the group stand- 
ards. Social pressures as powerful and unappreciated as the pressure 
of air upon the body have always surrounded you, tending to shape you 
into the conventional Christian or Jewish American you now are. The 
dead hands of the past, even, have through books, art, laws, and customs 
reached forward to help in molding you. 


1. What are the various means by which growing children are trained into 
harmonious membership in the family group? What difficulties do teachers 
frequently encounter in disciplining pupils who have not heretofore been in 
school? What are some of the deeper purposes of the ceremonies of initiation 
into secret societies, fraternities, and other congenial groups? If a member 
of a clique or social set becomes very “different,” what are the penalties usually 
inflicted by other members? 

2. What are the real purposes of: capital punishment; imprisonment; fines; 
exile; deprivation of rights of suffrage? Do laws against arson, theft, fraud, 
and forgery tend on the whole to prevent crime? Or are they operative only 
against those who actually become criminals? Why are there so many laws 
against misdemeanors and felonies, while there are very few against what 
are distinctively called sin and immorality? How is sin usually punished in 
social groups? What means have we at our disposal for punishing the 
guilty, and keeping others from offending, where the kinds of immorality 
that do not come under the laws are involved? 

3. Analyze the various means by which a soldier is kept in order and made 
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to do his duty as respects: obeying his superiors; keeping himself tidy ; risking 
his life when necessary ? 

4. In what ways have the religions of the world contributed to keeping 
men orderly, honest, and industrious? What are some of the specific devices 
that have been used to procure these ends by appeals to fear, love, reverence 
or awe, sympathy? Separately consider: divine commands, rituals, applied 
art, intellectual enlightenment through sermons and other teaching. 

5. When, as a result of conquest or otherwise, there result social classes, 
one of which is a “governing class” (recall examples from Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, the Middle Ages, even England of a hundred years ago, or to-day 
in India), by what means are the non-governing classes kept obedient, or- 
derly, industrious, and contented? Discuss separately: laws and penalties; art, 
ceremonial, and other devices affecting feelings; enlightenment. 

6. Discuss various ways by which conventions, customs, ceremonials, and 
systematic education toward establishing attitudes and ideals are employed as 
means of social control in fitting to the modern group life. 

7. Review the means by which each of these groups accessions and habitu- 
ates to its standards new and untried members: labor unions; fashionable 
social sets; strictly orthodox churches; political parties; college fraternities; 
secret societies planning revolt; organizations for the promotion of culture; 
learned societies. 

8. What are problems of social control encountered by “responsible” govern- 
ments in countries like Great Britain, France, and Italy, when the executive 
in power wishes to promote policies that arouse considerable popular an- 
tagonism ? 

g. As a child passes from birth to early manhood, what are the agencies, 
and what are the specific kinds of control exercised by each, in fitting him 
into the various forms of big and little group life in which he must have, or 
can have, membership? Separately consider: home; street and playground; 
church; police power; private clubs; vocational participation; the press; the 
stage, including photodrama; the library; and the school. Is the function of 
the school relatively large or small in the domains of such private or small 
group morals as property honesty, truthfulness, peaceable deportment, clean 


speech? What seem to be the particular virtues of scouting as preparation for 
adult conformity ? 


ORIGINS OF SOCIAL CONTROL 2? 


Nearly all of the social groups that are formed by men, women, and 
children, together or separately, have of necessity a shifting membership. 


*The work of first importance here is E. A. Ross, Social Control. Any chapter 
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The group remains, while its individual constituents come and go. Hence 
nearly every group contains some relatively old and experienced members, 
and some young and inexperienced members. The old are best informed 
as to the values of group cohesion, whilst the young, still in a measure 
unconscious of these values, tend to follow their personal preferences. 
Fundamentally, the processes of social control involve the adjustment 
of young or less responsible persons to the group, and the holding of all 
group members to their responsibilities. 

Initiation as a sensational stage in a process of social control is every- 
where in evidence. When a new boy moves into a neighborhood, the 
local gang or cliquelike group first view him with.suspicion, then proceed 
gradually to “break him in,” to assimilate him to their customs. The 
child born into the family acquires through imitation and formal teach- 
ing the customs, language, manners, and even religion of the elders. 
Many and devious are the ways in which the experienced older students 
in college groups proceed to “assimilate” freshmen to the ways of the 
tribe. “Naturalization” is a process of adjusting newcomers to the citizen- 
ship standards of the adopting people. When a family moves into a 
new neighborhood, custom often imposes various conditions upon their 
acceptance into the little neighborhood community. Primitive peoples 
develop complicated rituals through which youths are admitted to the 
company and responsibilities of warriors and workers. Apprenticeship 
in industry, confirmation in churches, election into clubs, admission to 
college, formal acceptance into party or cult, are all processes by which 
social groups screen out undesirables, and give preliminary shaping to 
those whom they will eventually receive. 

In all healthy social groups this process of recruiting is constant, and 
is nearly always directed by the “older heads,” the wise men of the group. 
When recruits are “born” into the group—as the family, the local com- 
munity, and the state—the process becomes one of long and sometimes 
difficult assimilation. Where fairly matured persons are to be accepted 
or rejected—immigration, election, intermarriage, formal communion— 
it can be required that only candidates having approved qualities shall 
be selected, and also that they shall be “prepared” for their new associ- 
ates. Every “exclusive” group—clique, social set, club, learned society, 
school, state, aristocratic family, labor union, church meticulous as to 
creed, and secret society—has its special fences for shutting out the 
unwelcome, and also “vestibule training” processes for the educative 
induction of novices. 

4See H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies. 
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Enforcement of conformity supplements the initiatory processes as a 
means of assuring the cohesiveness and working effectiveness of the 
group. Here, again, the elders and the naturally strong members usually 
take the lead. As children grow up in family groups they are subject 
to perpetual discipline by parents, aunts, older brothers, and conven- 
tionalized sisters. A church always exerts centripetal forces on members, 
only pausing occasionally to eject the hopeless non-conformist. Every 
neighborhood disciplines its members through public sentiment, typi- 
fied in the lashing tongue of Mother Grundy. The state uses capital 
punishment, prisons, and exile to control its recalcitrants. 

The effects of social control are not to be measured by the number of 
persons ejected, disfranchised, or punished. Docility is apparently a 
far more potent quality in human beings than self-assertiveness. The 
_ machinery of social control operates smoothly, and usually unconsciously, 
except for occasional ruptures and revolts. Look at the adults around us. 
Most of them are properly submissive to the laws, customs, and con- 
ventions that the majority “weight” of public opinion (often exerted 
by a strong minority) exerts. A crime, or revolt, or even outcry of de- 
fiance startles often because of its novelty more than because of its threat. 

The price of social control is, nevertheless, eternal vigilance—to con- 
serve the social inheritance, and also to change it with the times. The 
wisdom of men on the “custom plane” of social evolution aspired to a 
static equilibrium—in the conviction that “what was best for our fathers 
is best for us.” So in religion, politics, economics, and culture they 
tried most to maintain the status quo ante. The “Golden Age” of some 
past condition they sought ceaselessly to restore. But the modern world 
has faith in progress. Its Golden Age is ahead, not to the rear. It rel- 
ishes the philosophy of change, of evolution. “The fiend that man harries, 
is love of the best.” “Man never is, but always to be, blest.” “A man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, else what’s a heaven for?” 

Political parties, churches, cultural societies, even nations, that do 
not keep pace with the age, that lose the power of modification from 
within, either perish or, from time to time, undergo catastrophic change. 
Hardly a family group escapes the minor tragedies in these dynamic 
times of experiencing breakdowns in control years before natural “pro- 
liferations” should take place. There are many indications that the 
prisons, sedition laws, and countless other means designed to curb de- 
structive individualism or “packism” in the modern state reflect archaic 
methods of questionable utility. Even philanthropic societies, corporate 
(as opposed to public) schools, and business organizations suffer atrophy 
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of function if they do not perpetually secrete some vital fluid of self- 
renewal, or rather of rebirth for new functionings. 

The means of social control, like the means of social growth itself, 
are endlessly varied in kind and in methods of use. The educator thinks 
first of education, the soldier or politician of government, the church- 
man of religion, and the economist of hunger or the pursuit of wealth, 
as the most potent instrument whereby men are brought into, and held 
within, the safe bounds of collective action. The biologist, appreciative 
of the very intense and effective collectivism of various animal groupings, 
reads great importance into the instinctive forms of docility, suggestibility, 
and imitativeness that he finds in all human beings. The social psy- 
chologist attaches no less significance to the directing and domineering 
tendencies that he finds all human beings instinctively manifesting to- 
ward the younger, weaker, or less informed. 

The sociologist still experiences great difficulty in detecting and ap- 
praising the relatively invisible and quietly pervasive means of social 
control. For many purposes of control the conventions of society (given 
personal suggestiveness in the village gossip, Mrs. Grundy) are far 
more effective than are constitutions and laws; yet their origins are 
hardly discernible, and their methods of operation very obscure. Under 
some circumstances the fine arts of music, drama, and painting may 
do more to shape right social appreciations and ideals than the more 
spectacular machinery of collective worship of deities. But social psy- 
chology can as yet only guess at the processes by which social results 
are produced. 

Means effective at one stage of culture, or for certain kinds of peo- 
ple, may be quite ineffective under other conditions. Throughout the 
Middle Ages in Europe much use was made of conscious authoritarian 
controls—that is, of reliance on authority, physical or moral, and its con- 
comitants of force and penalty. Such types of control seem the natural 
offspring of military necessity; and it can plausibly be argued that the 
medieval family, church, school, guild, municipality, and province fol- 
lowed the warrior’s lead in a time when armed conflict was shared by 
nearly all men. 

But in modern, and especially in non-militarist, societies, control by 
visible and arbitrary authority is much in abeyance. It is generally be- 
lieved that both democracy and freedom of thought are impaired, even 
nullified, where social control is for considerable periods achieved through 
the sway of arbitrary authority imposed on “blind” obedience. The 
modern school repudiates uninformed discipline and corporal punish- 
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ment. Freedom of press and of speech are guaranteed by constitutions 
and laws. Religious reformations move steadily toward substitution of 
reason for dogma. The “divine right of kings” disappears with heredi- 
tary and autocratic government. Family government itself evolves along 
more democratic lines. Half-concealed oligarchy in business organiza- 
tion is hunted out by means of scores of penalizing, even if as yet easily 
evaded, laws. 

Political government, originating as a means of providing for collective 
defense, speedily becomes also a large part of society’s machinery for 
the maintenance of internal order—the promotion of “domestic tran- 
quillity’—in nation, province, municipality, or neighborhood. Especially 
potent means of social control are evolved by or through governments 
toward assuring the solidarity essential to presenting a united front to 
the enemy. Countless social groups from bands, clans, and tribes to em- 
pires have carried their peoples down to destruction and oblivion because 
they were too poorly united or controlled to defend themselves. “Sur- 
vival of the fittest” may mean fittest mechanisms and ideals of collective 
control no less than combative dispositions and powerful bodies. 

The origins of many governmental controls familiar to the modern 
world are to be found in the ages of conquest, during which, according to 
some sociologists, most of the foundations of the modern civilized social 
order were laid. Conquest, as the term is here used, meant the subjuga- 
tion, sometimes of pastoral, but more often of agricultural, mining, 
and industrial peoples by strong, but not necessarily numerous, invaders 
who continued to exercise military functions and assumed governmental 
and sometimes priestly and cultural leadership, whilst aiming to preserve 
order and maximum productivity among the subjugated peoples. Nearly 
all the pages of history are filled with examples—from ancient Egypt, 
Sparta and Rome, through Goth-governed Spain, Norman-governed Eng- 
land, and Covenanter-governed Ireland down to modern India, South 
Africa, and even our own regions snatched from their original owners, the 
Indians. Conquest not merely introduces new mechanisms, but to a large 
extent new conceptions, of social control. 

Conquest in its more extreme forms results simply in the destruction 
of the conquered. In its advanced forms the conquerors organize, pro- 
tect, and develop the conquered, partly as a means to the furtherance of 
the purposes of the conquered. A people subjugated is not necessarily 
a people exploited, at least in the earliest and latest stages of the process. 
When conquest crystallizes into systems of taxation, commandeered serv- 
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ice, perpetuated social disabilities including ignorance, true exploitation 
may be a general consequence. 

History seems to prove that conquest is, in the long run, bad for the 
conquerors—that is, for their kind, stock, or even cultural wealth. They 
decay through their own prosperity. Their blood descends into mongrel 
forms. Their institutions are corrupted by those of the conquered, es- 
pecially such as depend, like religion, speech, and small-group customs, 
upon the control and education of profligate or low-class women. Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, England, Spain, Mexico, French Canada, and Paraguay 
‘all bear eloquent witness to the ultimate “conquest of conquerors by the 
conquered.” 

Modern conquest—in Central Africa, the Philippines, Java—becomes 
more humane, less exploitative, more constructive for the conquered. 
Education toward capacity for self-government becomes an avowed pur- 
pose of rulers in Egypt, India, the Philippines. But the tropics seem 
to retard the growth of peoples. These advance, but in the meantime 
temperate-zone peoples have moved faster. 

Transitions toward enlightenment as a means of social control are, 
therefore, taking place in all societies. Social control through custom, 
blind obedience, and unintelligent compliance with laws and regulations, 
steadily gives way to enlightened and willing submission. Evidences of 
this are found in all democratic governments, religious organizations, in- 
dustrial aggregations, and even within the personal groups found in vil- 
lages and cities. The downfall of Prussian militarism, with its number- 
less ancillary repressions on thought and action, marked the close of the 
final act in the drama of nedievalism in western Europe. 

Education of the rank and file of citizens comes to be the touchstone 
of successful control. The school room of former times was oligarchic 
or autocratic in its social control. Motives of fear were appealed to. 
Penalties were administered for infraction of rules, and unreasoning com- 
pliance was insisted on. The modern school room substitutes enlightened 
submission and appeals to reason as means of control; but, like the state, 
it always holds means of coercion for the most recalcitrant in reserve. 

Conflicts of “large groups” tend to be the sources of the most threaten- 
ing of modern social disorders. Individuals can be controlled toward 
social harmony by the machinery of their own groups. Small groups can 
increasingly be controlled by the state and by their federate organiza- 
tions. Only when social groups assume gigantic size, and conflicts of 
interest are manifest among them, is the entire social stability greatly 
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endangered. When all the citizens composing one nation can be made 
to feel that another nation is oppressing or otherwise injuring them, 
then international conflict is hardly to be avoided. Similarly, when fed- 
erated groups of wage-earners become completely convinced that aggrega- 
tions or federate groups of employers or consumers profit at their expense, 
class conflicts are with great difficulty to be avoided. In large group 
contests, enlightment of the rank and file as to the kinds and degrees 
of harmony of interests that exist is difficult to produce. In later chap- 
ters it will be pointed out that to a very large extent the needs of civic 
education in all our schools are largely determined by ever-present possi- 
bilities of large group conflicts in modern life along geographic, racial, 
or economic lines. The world once witnessed long periods of strife be- 
tween large groups along religious lines, but the possibility of any recur- 
rence of such divisions seems now remote—unless it should be on such 
a world-wide scale as Islam against Christianity. 

The enlistment of sentiments and other feeling attitudes in the inter- 
ests of social control is as old as the story of conscious action among 
men. The feelings are to a large extent approached through devices of 
esthetic art, religion, personalities of leaders, and other similar agencies. 
The painting and sculpture so widely used under religious fosterings 
throughout the Middle Ages were designed largely as means to the higher 
forms of social control. Patriotic and religious music have long stories 
of evolution as means to the same ends. Various forms of literature 
that make an emotional appeal have been produced by their authors with 
a view to elevating the moral, civic, and patriotic sentiments of leaders. ° 
Homer, Dante, Pope, Tennyson, Whittier, and Whitman, as well as 
scores of novelists, have been conscious social propagandists for the 
higher social life as they saw it. 

Elsewhere it is suggested that, with the progressive use of enlighten- 
ment as a means of social control, the use of agencies arousing the feel- 
ings may diminish. This is an unwelcome thesis to many, but it is, 
nevertheless, in accord with the fundamental principles of social evolu- 
tion and with our understanding of social psychology. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SOCIAL CONTROL 


In no other area of social thought and action is more effort on the 
part of scientists and practical workers being expended than in the domain 
of social control. Every thoughtful citizen recognizes the multiplying 
complexities of modern social life and the very great necessities of large- 
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scale cooperation, if this complex social order is to be preserved. As 
suggested elsewhere, education, especially as it can be developed for 
adolescents, is very much the most important means to this end. Many 
other agencies are, however, being developed. Criminology and penology 
are opening new vistas relative to the prevention, cure, and the humane 
detention, of criminals. Social insurance, vocational education, and many 
other means of control looking to the enhancement of productiveness are 
being developed. The enactment of legislation, and more particularly its 
adequate enforcement, rests now on a variety of new ideals as to social 
improvement which may well be considered of the utmost importance. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
COOPERATION, CONFLICT, AND COMPETITION 
A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE—GENERAL 


HAT kinds of emulation, rivalry, or competition have you observed 

within a family group, as, for example, between brothers, and some- 
times between brother and sister? What are the good results? Do these oppo- 
sitions tend to nullify the larger or more urgent codperations between the indi- 
viduals concerned? 

2. In many forms of physical training it is customary to permit frequent 
competitions—between individuals, intra-school teams, inter-school teams. 
What are some good results? Possible bad results? . Do they interfere with 
desirable codperations? 

3. Formerly much competition—for rewards, prizes, high marks, “head of 
tlass’—was promoted in school education. Now less is heard of it, and teach- 
ers are urged to “socialize the recitation.” What are the probable causes, 
purposes, and results of this changed attitude of educators? 

4. In a large establishment where only a few promotions are possible, is 
it generally true that all or many workers are keenly competing for such 
promotion? Do labor unions seem to approve such competition? Why? Does 
it interfere with proper codperations of workers? 

5. The people of the United States codperate in sustaining their country, 
and yet they compete sharply in political parties. What are good results? 
Possible bad results? 

6. Bring forward evidence to support the contention that almost every kind 
of social group is a theater of codperations and competitions; and that when 
the competitive processes become excessive and unfair, the social group tends 
to disintegrate and even to resolve itself into mutually antagonistic groups or 
sects; and that it is the aim of sound social economy to preserve as much 
competition as will stimulate the activities, without destroying the usefulness, 
of the group. 

7. Set forth some of the implications of these statements: “good sport”; a 
“poor loser”; “the Latin races [it is sometimes said] are unwilling to abide 
by the will of the majority, and therefore do not produce good republican 
government.” “Intercollegiate sports are very desirable in teaching ‘fair 
play.’ ” 
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8. Why have civilized societies outlawed murder, the duel, and the vendetta? 
Why do men of social vision now generally deplore war? Why do we have 
an Inter-State Commerce Commission to “regulate” competition among rail- 
roads? Why is pugilism so generally prohibited? 


MUTUAL AID AND MUTUAL HINDRANCE2 


From the lowest to the highest forms of life are to be found the op- 
posed processes that can in general terms be termed “codperation” and 
“conflict.” More forms of life strive to gain a foothold, to live, and 
to perpetuate their kind than there is room or food for. Hence they come 
into opposition—brother with brother, species with species. Only a few 
of the multitude of the seeds of a plant or the eggs of a fish can mature 
into new full sized creatures. One species of carnivora maintains a per- 
sistent, perhaps unconscious, contest for survival with another, one species 
of trees with another. To a degree, also, plant and animal species may 
be said to compete; although animals and some plants usually best 
realize their respective destinies by a kind of cooperative relationship 
called symbiosis. . 

But by mutual aid among themselves individuals can, under certain 
conditions, win out against rivals. Wolves by forming a pack can defeat 
their enemies and capture more game. Plants and timid animals find in 
mutual reinforcement a means of survival. Even different species can 
thus help each other to survive—e. g., dog and man. Probably all nature 
tends toward an equilibrium of conflict and cooperation of the “live 
and let live’ kind—perhaps a fundamental symbiosis, notwithstanding 
that the rising ascendancies of intelligent, tool-using man has, especially 
during the last ten thousand years, greatly disturbed older balances of 
animal and plant species. 

In the broadest sense, then, we not only codperate with other human 
beings, but with other animate creatures and with inanimate nature. 
Man is helped to live and survive by horses and the rains, by game and 
by forests, by land and by water. The generations behind, and the deities 
ahead whom man has evoked, all have codperated, in a sense, to bring him 
to his present station. 

Similarly, man’s opponents have been not only others of his species, 
but also countless other species, as well as the adverse forces of nature, 

1The most illuminating interpretations are to be found in: Bagehot, Physics and 
Politics (Ch. 2, The Uses of Conflict) ; Kropotkin, Mutual Aid (Ch. 3, 5, 7); Ross, 


Social Control (Part III, The System of Control) ; and Kelsey, Physical Basis of 
Society (Ch. 2. Mutual Aid and the Struggle for Existence). 
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and the spirit beings whom he has postulated. Even to-day, when he 
has largely conquered in the age-long war with wolves, lions, and sharks, 
he still wages deadly war for his food and health against numberless 
insects and bacteria. He fights against weeds and storms for his crops, 
and struggles with floods and earthquakes for his life. 

Codperation vs. conflict are universal. Each individual is in almost 
incessant codperation with some of his fellows; in competition with 
others; and in conflict with still others. Many of our social relations 
within groups, which have largely eliminated true conflict, involve now 
some codperation and some competition between the same individuals. 
Biologist and sociologist are interested to discover which is the more 
universal or significant relationship. Perhaps the problem is as futile 
as would be the question of the relative importance of brain and stomach 
in the economy of the higher vertebrates; rivalry and mutual aid are both 
basic. 

It is obvious, of course, that codperative relations increase in number 
and intensity as societies advance; but so also do the relationships of com- 
petition, and, where strong oppositions of interest persist, conflicts like- 
wise. The scope of possible cooperation so widens in modern aspirations 
that statesmen see in anticipation all the nations of the world forming 
“communities of interest.” Likewise, many recent aspirations and par- 
tial realizations give significance to the phrase “community of nations.” 
“Our common humanity” becomes the basis of proposals for the reduc- 
tion of destructive conflicts among larger groups. 

Codperative and competitive processes are frequently found in the 
same social group. The result is a kind of composition of forces, which 
nullify each other, or else give a resultant that only partly reflects the 
original components. We are told, for example, that the orbits of the 
earth and the planets are resultants of centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
All nature is said to exhibit these conflicts or oppositions. Our nation is 
first of all a codperative organization, the results being shown in govern- 
ment, trade, and a thousand other reciprocities. But it is also a social 
field within which real, though controlled, competitions persist—rivalries 
of political parties, of geographic sections, of different economic interests, 
of religions, and of cultures. As fong as the centripetal forces are stronger 
than the centrifugal, we shall call ourselves, and be in fact, a nation; and 
as long as we are strengthened by normal competitions and not ruined 
by destructive conflicts, we may expect prosperity. 

Even the simplest of relationships between buyer and seller, and between 
employer and employee, exhibit these compounds of codperation and com- 
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petition. If in any of these the advantages of independence were greater 
than those of interdependence, then, obviously, there would be no sale, no 
job of work done. Hence, whenever a transaction takes place, it must 
be assumed that the codperative forces are stronger than the competitive 
however much of ill feeling be present or the “codperative spirit” be 
lacking. 

Victims of an unreal and superficial logic often insist, when contemplat- 
ing difficulties between laborers and employers, that “the interests of labor 
and capital are identical.” The statement is practically nonsense. If 
employment is given and taken, there are believed to be net advantages, 
to both parties, as compared with mutual non-employment. But that 
major fact does not exclude possibilities of minor advantages going to 
one side or the other, according to the strategy that can be brought to 
bear. It is for these that the parties contend; it is here that competition 
comes into play. For these reasons laborers resort to various expedients 
in order to secure “equality of bargaining power.” 

Similar compositions of competitive and codperative forces nearly always 
take place in commercial transactions. The prospective buyer may freely 
concede that a given article could not practicably be sold for less than 
forty dollars, at which price it would bring him large advantage. The 
expectant seller knows that he could under no circumstances receive more 
than sixty dollars, which price would give a great advantage to him. 
Within these limits competition for minor advantages take place in all 
processes of open or disguised bargaining. 


B. COOPERATION 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. What have been forms of codperation with which you have had most 
experience? Distinguish as to codperations in: play; support; productive 
work; fellowship. 

What forms of codperation have existed between you and: parents; brothers; 
school fellows; teachers; employers; employees? 

Do you define as codperative your business relations with: dentists; sellers 
of shoes; growers of wheat; locomotive engineers when you travel; George 
Washington; the pioneer explorers of America; Tennyson? 

2. Describe certain of your codperative relationships that are accompanied 
by friendly and intimate personal contacts—those of partnerships; employer- 
employees; buyer-sellers; professional service. 

Describe certain others in which are found no significant accompaniments 
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of acquaintance or fellowship—in a large hotel; with mail-carriers,; with the 
editor of a large daily newspaper; with men who repair the streets; with the 
governor of your state. 

Contrast, as to fellowship accompaniments to codperative service: old and 
new hotels; country and city schools; stage-coach and train; old-style barter 
and bargaining with modern “one-price” department store; country and city 
newspaper; custom seamstress and makers of “ready-made” clothing. 

3. Contrast as to probable “efficiency” (of perhaps more than one sort) 
the codperations respectively characteristic of: partnerships and corpo- 
rations; amateur theatricals and commercial drama (as between enter- 
tainer and entertained); personal oral transmission of “news” (gossip, 
rumor) and commercial press; large-scale factory production and 
“small’-shop production; father with children operating farm and corpo- 
ration farming. ; 

4. What are some assumed defects, and what are some current proposals 
for the improvement of codperations (defensive, economic, religious, cul- 
tural, fellowship) between: transportation corporations and patrons; wife and 
husband in urban economic life; producers and consumers of such fruit as 
bananas or oranges; managers and operatives in coal-mining; large nations; 
Mexico and the United States; religious denominations; adolescent youth and 
parents ? 

5. Analyze the more prominent proposals for extension of codperations up- 
held by the socialist party, or in theories of socialism. What are usual 
grounds of opposition to these? 

6. What are probably the most well-grounded forms of codperation now ex- 
isting in civilized countries in providing for: public defense (war); worship; 
production of farm products; conduct of transportation; extension of knowl- 
edge; upbringing of families; maintenance of neighborhood order? 

7. What are forms of codperation supposed to be most lacking among: 
farmers; single men and women living in cities; recent immigrants and old 
stock; negroes and white; believers in “personal liberty” and officials enforc- 
ing Volstead Act; manufacturers, as respects provision of vocational edu- 
cation? 

8. Among whom, and as respects what usual activities, are codperations 
nearly instinctive or very readily developed? Separately consider: small chil- 
dren; boys from ten to fourteen; single men and women from twenty to 
twenty-five; fellow laborers? 

g. What are some forms of codperation that can be developed only with 
extreme difficulty ? 

10. Why are Americans so afraid of the codperations developed within: 
the trusts; the “blocs” in Congress; the large labor unions; the alliance of 
Japan and Great Britain? 
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COOPERATION ? 


Codperative activities seem to many students of social science the most 
visible and significant of all the processes of group life. The term, 
obviously, should include all joint efforts toward the attainments of valu- 
able ends, even where these are instinctive, or have become so habitual 
and mechanical as to lie largely outside the reflective appreciations of the 
individuals concerned. Hence, while we easily think of the concerted 
efforts of warriors, hunters, and builders as forms of codperation in 
defense and production, we should also recognize that the relations of 
teacher and pupils, buyer and seller, employer and employee, husband and 
wife, and speaker and audience as being essentially codperative also. Some 
aspirational interpreters of social relations tend to restrict the term to 
those novel or as yet marginal or hoped-for varieties of codperation that 
a better or more generous social order seems to require—in other words, 
to very purposeful and fraternal mutual aid. But such delimitation of 
meaning takes little account of the basic facts of social evolution, in which 
numberless forms of cooperation have been reciprocally cause and product 
of group life. 

Codperations tend generally to become mechanical and impersonal—in 
other words, habitual and unconscious. Many of them, as noted before, 
are instinctive, or so nearly instinctive; that resulting habits are very 
readily formed. But it is among large social groups that conscious co- 
operative mechanisms are most developed—for without such mechanisms 
there could be no effective codperation. Institutions are frequently the 
essential agencies of the larger codperations. Governments, churches, 
channels of trade, money, printed matter, schools—these are among such 
necessary means. 

Why are so many forms of codperation impersonal? Largely because 
groups and inter-group relationships continue, whilst individuals come 
and go. We can think of an infant born in a village community. 
Obviously, he is at the outset unaware of the codperations that sustain 
him—those of father with mother, of the house-builders that assure him 
housing, of the milk-bringers who help nourish him, and of nurses, 
physicians, and pharmacists who play their respective rdles. Eventually 
the child becomes active and operative in the village; he Legins to give 
service as well as to take it. But often he fits in with the inherited mechan- 


2Ross, Principles (Ch. 21, Codperation). 
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isms of mutual aid with as little of curiosity or self-consciousness as he 
shows in accepting the sunshine or the air. How many of us adults, as 
we visit a city, “put up” at a hotel, and read the morning newspaper, have 
any keen realizing sense of the complicated street-building, hotel man- 
agement, and news distribution that have codperated to our service? Only 
a very purposive social education of the youth living in a modern civilized 
society can make him even dimly aware of the range, magnitude, and 
delicate equilibrium of the numberless codperative relationships in which 
he must function, especially during his productive years. 

Mechanized large-scale codperations * result in serious waste when 
the codperators are imperfectly informed as to the relations involved. In 
our daily contacts we become aware of numberless situations in which 
individuals feel that they are “getting the worst of it” in some scarcely 
visible partnership as buyer, seller, wage-taker, wage-payer, voter, or 
citizen. The air is filled with recriminations. Ina sense, the codperative 
relationship is forced on the complainants by circumstances—they could 
indeed avoid it, but at far greater loss than the criticized treatment occa- 
sions. 


C. COMPETITION 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


The facts of competition are nearly as abundant in our experience as 
are the facts of cooperation. Within friendly small groups individual 
emulates or vies with individual. Men become rivals in love, business, and 
social ambition. Each merchant, doctor, or plumber is the competitor of 
others for patronage. School competes against school in sports. Our 
elections are nearly always highly organized competitions of parties, with 
candidates and leaders as star performers. Nations rival one another in 
seeking new lands, trade, and preponderance. Sometimes these lead to 
as nee conflicts of war, which recurrently dispel dreams of larger brother- 

ood. 

Note some of the realities of competition in the life around us. A man 
or woman seeking employment hopes to find rival bidders for their services. 
In buying services, or the products of service, each one of us patronizes 
that competitor who offers us most of his goods for least of ours—repre- 
sented by our money. An ever-present motive in the life of workers is 
the desire to excel some one else, giving emulations that, in the case of 
singers, writers, and others appealing for recognition and reward in public 
praise, become poignant indeed. In many forms of physical education the 
rivalries of individual and group contests tend to become ends rather 


* Read E. P. Harris, Codperation, the Hope of the Consumer (Ch. 23, Prospects in 
America) ; also T. N. Carver, Essays in Social Justice (Ch. 16, Social Service). 
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than means, so acute are the competitive instincts in adolescents. Dark 
by-products of extreme rivalries are the envies, jealousies, strifes, and 
wars that so often desolate our social life. Numberless customs and laws 
are evolved to keep within safe bounds the propensities of men to take 
goods from one another by violence, to gamble, to fight, and, in the last 
dread issue, to kill in a fury of destructive strife. 


1. What are some of the essential qualities of competitions between: scholars 
for high marks; the physicians of a small city for practice; you and others 
like you for desirable positions; the United States and Great Britain for South 
American trade; the New York Central and the Pennsylvania railroads for 
passenger traffic to Chicago? 

2. What are the values or beneficial results of competitions between: ablest 
high-school pupils for a medal; the two largest dailies in a city for subscribers; 
the two largest religious denominations in a city; the seller of clothes and 
the buyer for advantage in price; merchants of Japan and of the United 
States for the trade of the Chinese; Harvard and Yale in football? 

3. Why have Americans come strongly to resent keen competitions between: 
parallel railway systems; doctors; large corporations striving for lower rates 
on railroads; children in school striving for “head of class” or prizes? 

4. With the progress of civilization, does competition seem to increase or 
diminish? What changes take place in its character? 

5. A large part of the stimulus to sports seems to derive from the competi- 
tive spirit. Try to set against each other the good and bad results of this, “in 
the long run.” 

6. Do good and strong governments now seek most to suppress, or to regu- 
late, competitions within the nation? To what ends? 

7. What are alleged to be the chief values of those fierce competitions 
between nations that have finally led to wars during the last two centuries? 
Give examples in evidence. 

8. What is the attitude of Christianity toward several forms of conflict? 
Competition? The proposals for economic codperation in socialism? How is 
the doctrine or practice of laissez-faire related to competition? 

g. Compare the competitive instincts of human beings with those of two 
or three animal species. 

10. How early can you recall envy or jealousy of others? In what ways 
was “the spirit of emulation” a spur to intense activity on your part? Is 
competition usually more keen between persons substantially equal in age, 
size, abilities than between others? When were you first conscious of being 
a factor in “team competitions”—when, that is, you with some fellows were 
pitted against another group? What seem to you some of the valuable effects 
of team competitions? Do instincts of rivalry seem stronger in males or in 
females? 

11. Contemporary daily life presents many problems of competition, as to 
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which complete solutions are yet far off. What are the good effects of “busi-~ 
ness” competition? Between department stores? Grocers? Moving-picture 
houses? Physicians? How has competition been reduced between coal-mining 
companies? Telephone companies? Where is competition between the mem- 
bers of a trust? Is it well that two separately owned railway lines should 
parallel each other? Should franchises be granted to rival telephone com- 
panies in the same city? Is advertising a feature of business competition? 
All kinds—“classified” as well as “display”? Advertising probably costs more 
than a billion dollars a year in the United States—is that a heavy contribu- 
tion? “It pays to advertise.” Whom does it pay—the advertiser; the adver- 
tising medium; the competitor; the public? 

12. The schools once heavily utilized the competitive instincts in class work 
—through prolonged contests for prizes and scholarships, through daily “rank- 
ing” of pupils from “head” to “foot” of class, through marks, and by other 
devices. Were such procedures helpful? Democratic? Humane? Did they 
probably “strengthen the strong”—and weaken the weak? In what forms do 
they still survive—in public schools? In private schools? As respects ordi- 
nary studies? Deportment? Physical education? What are the alleged values 
of “intercollegiate competitions’—to the institutions; to their “star perform- 
ers”; to the sustaining onlookers? 

13. The most highly organized forms of competition center in nations. The 
kinds and degrees of cohesiveness within a “national” group are determined 
largely by potential threatening powers of rival nations. Is it well that nations 
have competed for land during the last four hundred years? When “superior” 
peoples are in competition with “inferior,” is it well that the latter should be 
driven back, subdued, extinguished? Well for whom—the victors; the living 
defeated; the unborn defeated; society at large? 


EVOLUTION OF COMPETITION 4 


The origins of the instincts of competition are probably to be dis. 
covered in the same basic conditions as are those of conflict. The biologist 
finds universal manifestations of the struggle for existence, for survival, 
and for supremacy, which seem clearly to characterize all organic species 
at all times. The seeds sown by every plant, and given opportunity by 
nature to sprout, are far more numerous than those that can possibly come 
to maturity. In every carelessly sown wheat field thousands of plants 
are crowded to extinction by their rivals. Insects, fish, and the lower 
forms of birds and animals start tenfold, or even a thousandfold, more 
young on the roads of life than can possibly arrive. Even the higher 
mammals and man would soon overpeople the earth if high infant mor- 

“See T. N. Carver, Essays in Social Justice (Ch. 2, Economic Competition). 
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tality, war, and famine did not, regularly or recurrently, sweep away the 
surplus. 

The struggle is waged over wide areas. Forest trees of different species 
contest with others for soil, sunlight, and room. But trees and grasses 
are also in fierce rivalry over large areas for the means of growth and 
perpetuation. Man wages fierce wars indeed with his own kind; but no 
less fierce are his wars with wolves, rats, crows, and pathogenic bacteria. 
The battle is always to the “strong”—provided we properly interpret 
“strength” —in terms, now of the size of the elephant, next of the speed 
of the deer, again of the codperativeness of the ant, and, finally, of the 
“communized science” of man. 

Darwin taught us that in all the organic world, where “many are called” 
and “few are chosen,” the conditions of survival (or, more adequately, of 
being able to perpetuate progeny) usually caused progressive modifications 
to take place, modifications not very noticeable at the moment, perhaps, 
but nevertheless so cumulative that in the long run they could effect the 
transformation of species. These modifications have been fairly number- 
less in variety. They might be in the direction of greater vigor in plant 
growth, the sky-climbing qualities of wet forest trees, the teeth and claws 
of the tiger, the flight powers of the bird, the concealment powers of other 
creatures, or the curiosities of the anthropoids. 

In many cases varieties that gave the best start to the young “won out” 
in the race of life against those that did not, and so the family groupings 
appeared. Where bacteria, grasses, birds, mammals, or human beings 
began to take “mass action,” such advantages accrued as to make the basic 
qualities required for such cooperations no less hereditary than horns, or 
fangs, or speed. 

Many of the most active and attractive of the insects, fish, and mammals 
are carnivorous. Carveth Read believes that the long evolution of the 
human species during paleolithic times was effected largely through the 
“flesh-hunting pack.” ® Very early, as far as we can learn, these “pack 
groups” fought one another for valuable hunting territory and, as posses- 
sions of tools increased, doubtless for these also. It is probable that 
for tens of thousands of years the Eurasian continent was the theater 
of incessant conflict of these game-following groups, and that constantly 
the weaker groups—composed of weaker individuals, or of strong individ- 
uals weak in team play—were “driven to the wall,” which may often have 
meant being driven into mountain, forest, island, or desert fastnesses, 
where they sometimes evolved into tribes strong enough to raid out and 

5 See his very interesting Origin of Man (Cambridge, England, 1920). 
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punish their enemies. The “survival of the fit” thus brought forward those 
“strong” in all the elements making for social worth—of which good 
family life, internal order and justice, industriousness, and religiousness 
were certainly no less important than immediate fighting organization. 


COMPETITIONS BETWEEN GROUPS ® 


Superficial evolutionists sometimes fail fully to realize, or to give explicit 
expression to, the fact that the highest social or codperative qualities found 
among men probably originated in some obscure way in the struggle for 
existence, no less than did the instincts of pugnacity, bows and arrows, and 
war songs. Where large groups of people fight for food and room whereon 
to grow, that group which to its qualities of internal strength adds a gen- 
erally better family life, or administration of justice, or sincere reli- 
giousness than its rival, will, other things being equal, “win to victory.” 
Man to man, the North American Indians were hardly inferior to the 
whites who drove back and partly exterminated them. But the white man’s 
science and thrift and habitual practices of large-scale cooperation gave 
him ascendancy from the start. “The fittest will [or in fact do] survive” 
is a safe enough dogma when properly interpreted. But, from the broad 
point of view, an effectively enforced law against dueling may be just as 
important a factor in the survival of a human group as a new type of 
rifle. A religion which can insure that each year shall witness the birth 
of many strong children, destined to reach manhood and womanhood 
under the protection of the monogamous, undivorced family, may con- 
tribute more to the survival of a people than the possession of a battle 
fleet and many warriors. Comparatively weak peoples, living for a gen- 
eration under equitable and well enforced laws, have, within historic times, 
been the victors against strong and arrogant peoples whose social structure 
had become worm-eaten through bad laws and worse law administration. 

It has previously been noted that nearly all beginnings of the governing 
and cultural systems above barbarism are associated with conquest. Con- 
quest is of several possible stages. Primary conquest destroys the peoples 
conquered, except, possibly, children and very young women who bring no 
significant cultural acquisitions to the conquered. Secondary conquest 
enslaves a large part of the adult conquered population, and in a measure 
permits the conservation of the culture, especially the family life and 
religion, of the conquered, even in a new environment. Tertiary conquest 


*Read H. Clay, Economics (Ch. 6, Competition and Association): and C. 
Cooley, Social Processes (Ch. 4, Conflict and Codperation). ete a 
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leaves the conquered largely in their own homes and in possession of 
their own social inheritance, under conditions of serfdom and forced 
tribute. Perhaps fourth and fifth varieties of conquest should be recog- 
nized, the fourth being like that of Egypt by Great Britain or Porto Rico 
and the Philippines by the United States, where only certain kinds of 
political super-control are exercised. The fifth would resemble that of 
Wales by England, California by the United States, or Dutch South 
Africa by the British Empire.? 


D. CONFLICT 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


The expected outcome of competition, as here defined, is to strengthen 
one or both of the competitors and to destroy neither. The expected out- 
come of conflict is to destroy or subjugate one of the parties to the struggle. 


1. Compare man’s former conflicts against lions and wolves, with his present 
conflicts against mosquitoes, the bacteria of tuberculosis, and the cotton boll- 


weevil. 
2. Compare the historic conflict between Mohammedanism and Christianity 
with that between French and British in the eighteenth century for posses- 


sions in North America. 
3. Compare former conflicts of Catholicism and Protestantism with their 


present competitive relationships. 


ORIGINS OF CONFLICT ® 


The struggle for existence, as already noted, brings man into ceaseless 
conflict (using the word in a very broad sense) with other species than 
his own. Individual man has had to defend himself from many kinds 
of enemies in the plant and animal world. He has warred on wolves and 
on lions, on weeds and on the jungle, against tuberculosis and cancer. 

The ultimate goals of this struggle are the elimination of those foes 
with whom compromise is impossible, and a harmonious adjustment with 
those that can be let live. Bears are now “preserved’ in Yellowstone 
Park, zodlogical gardens, and some forested regions—but otherwise they 
are destroyed. Useless plants are kept down as far as practicable. Every- 
where civilized men are trying to eliminate hurtful species of insects and 
microorganisms. 


7Read Ross, Principles (Ch. 19, Institutional Competition). 
®Read Wells, Social Forces (pp. 155-73, The Common Sense of Warfare); and 


Sumner, Folkways (Ch. 3, The Struggle for Existence). 
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Toward those of his own species his attitude has been similar to that 
toward the larger animals. Where it became a case of destroy or be 
destroyed,—through starvation or violence,—conflicts arose. That for 
long ages in the past these were general and destructive can not be doubted. 
But, as codperating groups grew larger, “balances of power” were often 
established which kept the peace for considerable periods. Perhaps these 
will grow between nations, as they now prevail within all strong nations 
where constructive competition is the only survival of destructive conflict. 
Wars between groups of somewhat equal evolution have, probably, 
been the nurseries of many of the best qualities of man. But few social 
economists now doubt that the day of wars of this kind is over, if human 
society is to continue its advances onward and upward. Here lie some 
of the largest social problems of the future. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
DOMINATION AND DEMOCRATIZATION 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


| Gere processes of domination are very completely shown in any family 
group. It is biologically natural that parents should dominate chil- 
dren, and it may be that there are innate (original nature) causes for 
many of the usual dominations of wife by husband, or of husband by wife. 
Older children tend spontaneously to dominate the younger, and often 
the younger are glad to submit and follow—up to some point where they 
think they are being imposed upon. Out of doors, boys will frequently 
dominate girls of their own or greater age. Of two brothers, the younger 
will sometimes lead by virtue of greater energy or will power. 

In every school the teacher is, first, selected as one who can dominate— 
physically, morally, or intellectually, and usually all three—and is given 
authorization to make such domination effective. As far as practicable 
discipline is humanized, perhaps “democratized’”; but society always 
exercises control over the young through domination, open or disguised. 

In all of our social contacts we are perpetually finding those whom we 
can lead or direct, and others who can lead or direct us. Social life and 
government may strive to be democratic, but we also need leaders. In 
times of great social stress we still pray for the strong man, even as 
autocrat or dictator. 

Processes of democratization are hardly less universal. Weaker and 
subjected individuals tend very generally to aspire to equality, except when 
the inertias of custom operate powerfully from infancy. Among bands 
of primitive men certain kinds of equality prevailed, and certain kinds of 
democracy of action were found. Among the primitive Teutonic peoples 
chiefs appear often to have been elected by their fellows and to have held 
office on sufferance based upon effective leadership. Such democracy 
seems to have coexisted with a large degree of domination by the chief, 
once he was elected. 

American life is filled with aspirations for more democracy. Naturally, 
these are most in evidence amongst persons apparently deprived of some- 
thing which they desire—a vote, property, social position, culture, access 
to public places, free intermarriage. Very early children in homes, schools, 
playgrounds, or shops learn to look upon certain conduct of rulers or 
leaders as autocratic, oppressive, or undemocratic. Some kind of “equal 
rights” are denied. The present generation is keenly aware of the 
struggles of women for suffrage, of negroes for equal opportunities of 
several kinds, of manual workers for some voice in the direction of the 
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agencies that employ them. Educators strive for more “democracy” in 
schools, municipalities increasingly democratize facilities for recreation, 
and the availability of printed matter (we hope) democratizes culture. 


1. What was meant formerly by “government by the few”? In ancient 
civilizations, and throughout the Middle Ages, why was it commonly assumed 
that the “few” could govern the family, the church, the city, the army, or the 
state, better than the “many”? In what ways did the social order of those 
times seem to make the strong stronger and the weak weaker? 

2. In what ways do the few control or govern in such modern enterprises 
as the family, a church, an industry, the army, or a transportation system? 
What are the means now usually adopted whereby the exercise of the most 
important functions in a social group shall be assigned to those most com- 
petent to discharge them? Separately consider in this connection the means 
by which men are selected, and if necessary prepared for, these posts: prin- 
cipal of a school; superintendent of a factory; general in an army; managing 
editor of a newspaper; captain of a ship; director of research; mayor of 
a city; captain of an athletic team. 

3. What are frequently alleged to be “undemocratic” or undesirable oligar- 
chical tendencies in modern life? Separately consider: the family; economic 
groupings; political groups; political parties; church organizations (Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, Roman Catholic); unions of workers; organizations of 
scholars. 

4. In what ways does it seem to you that historically the various forms of 
oligarchy—aristocracy, autocracy, and the like—tended in the long run to 
impair, rather than to strengthen, the individuals, or the lineage of indi- 
viduals, who represent the “few”? In what ways historically does oligarchy 
seem to have impaired the “many”? 

5. It is a fair assumption in sociology that any institution that persists for 
many generations, and that is especially characteristic of dynamic peoples, 
must possess much social virtue. What do you infer to have been the merits 
that over long ages made possible such oligarchic organizations as: the 
patriarchal family; monarchical and imperialistic control of conquered peo- 
ples, including manifestations in feudalism; the aristocratic organizations of 
Greek and Roman and some medieval city-states; the hierarchical organiza- 
tions of many churches; the forms of organization taken by modern cor- 
porate production? 

6. Enumerate the various devices of which you have read by which oli- 
garchs maintained their ascendancy, including specialization of military func- 
tions, religious taboos, primogeniture, control of knowledge, legalism, bureau- 
cracy, and the like. 

7. Enumerate the various means whereby, in such groups as the family, the 
church, the state, and industry, oligarchical controls have been mitigated. 
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Separately consider such means as constitutions, and other documented laws 
or rules; employment of representatives; development of councils; unions or 
associations among the many; and organized revolt. 

8. Show how school discipline has been “democratized” in recent years, and 
what are some aspirations of educators that are as yet only slightly realized. 

g. Trace various stages in the evolution of modern political democracy, 
from Magna Charta to the granting of general suffrage to women. In your 
Opinion, were many of these advances greatly belated—that is, from the 
standpoint of the national good, other conditions having remained the same? 

10. Why, in your opinion, are there at present so few demands for the 
democratization of religious organizations, and so many for the democratiza- 
tion of industrial organizations? 


DOMINATION AND OLIGARCHY 4 


Inequalities of all sorts are always found among the members of any 
social group, as well as among groups themselves. The young are unequal 
to the mature in physical strength, training, and all the results of experi- 
ence. Women are unequal to men, commonly, in certain readily recogniz- 
able forms of physical strength, mobility, and instinctive aggressiveness. 
Individual men, even those born from the same parents and reared under 
the same conditions, will at maturity differ, sometimes very greatly, in 
physical size, agility, mental ability, esthetic sensibility, and in other 
respects. A thousand men of certain ages chosen at random from among 
the Scotch would show an average stature, and, probably, physical strength, 
considerably superior to those of a thousand South Chinese similarly 
selected. A thousand Congo negroes taken at random would probably 
stand out as superior to a thousand Norwegians similarly chosen in 
respect to powers of resisting malaria and interests in group music. It 
may be that hereditary inequalities of considerable moment as respects 
certain intellectual and social qualities exist as between Irish and Germans, 
Egyptians and Soudanese, Chinese and Malays, Slavs and Celts. 

But these native inequalities may become inferiorities only under 
some conditions. Bodily strength may be a tremendous asset at one stage 
of social evolution and a negligible one at others. Intense religiousness 
may under some conditions count as a resource, at others as a liability. 
Even slavishness—in the more complete sense—may make for survival 
in one age and for slow destruction in another. Civilized society obviously 
places a high premium on the qualities designated by the word “intel- 


*Read Ross, Principles (Ch. 11, Domination; Ch, 29, Segregation and Subordina- 
tion; Ch. 30, Equalization; and 37, Liberation). 
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ligence.” Certain social qualities seem also to be of great advantage to 
their possessors. But the assumption that these forms of individual or 
social power will always be proportionately advantageous to their pos- 
sessors is, obviously, unwarranted. 

The natural inequalities of the men, women, and children composing 
the human species lead inevitably in all group life to those forms of organ- 
ization in which each grade of ability shall be induced or required to play 
the part it can best perform. Specialization of service becomes a necessary 
means of survival. 

The young of every species must occupy subordinate places, follow 
rather than lead, and often make sacrifices for elders—who in the order 
of nature have already made sacrifices for them. 

Distinctions of sex begin far down in the plant and animal world, and 
lead later to certain very distinct forms of domination or even “oligarchy.” 
In the human species the male seems very early to have specialized in 
fighting and in those forms of production that utilized his already developed 
fighting and roving qualities. Women specialized toward the care of 
children and the conveniently accessible forms of local and “sessile” pro- 
duction. Both parents, naturally, were the “oligarchic” rulers of the 
plastic children. 

Within any given band, horde, or clan, there prevailed always inequali- 
ties of physical strength, experience, boldness, or wisdom. In times of 
stress the “strong” individual (as respects any of these qualities) would 
gradually come to the front, gain ascendancy, and more or less dominate 
the rest as long as these did not “combine” against him. Normally, this 
leadership was advantageous to the weaker, and so in most groups the 
led were just as eager for guidance as the leaders were for domination.? 

The numberless oligarchical processes through which the strong and the 
weak (as respects any kind of quality whatever) differentiate to their 
respective parts are always to be observed in the group life around us. 
Every boys’ gang develops its few bosses or tyrants. Political parties, 
school faculties, labor unions, stockholders’ groups, schools, and even 
mobs, soon give selective prominence to the more aggressive, better in- 
formed, or naturally “executive.” “Instincts of leadership,’ composite 
and ill defined though they commonly are, probably exist in all men, wait- 
ing a social situation adapted to calling them into action. “Instincts of 
followership” are doubtless no less omnipresent, seeking always the master 
mind or character that can direct and reinforce. 

* Holmes, Trend of the Race (Ch. 5, The Inheritance of Mental Abilities), 
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Artificial inequalities, produced by human action, are found in nearly 
all kinds of social groups or between social groups. Primitive con- 
querors disabled captives by blinding or otherwise maiming them in order 
that they could be safely kept. Slaves, denied the use of weapons, horses, 
or assemblage, are thus forced to remain the inferiors of their masters. 
Where political strength is increased by literacy, denial of public educa- 
tion necessarily accentuates the inferiority of the illiterate. 

Custom, with its taboos, and its later evolutions in statutes and 
ordinances, establishes numberless artificial inequalities. Some are thus 
denied the opportunity of owning property or of carrying on specified 
vocations. Particular forms of dress or food are prohibited, often to 
the disadvantage of the inferiors. 

Artificial inequalities often reinforce natural inequalities. Among prim- 
itive and even half-civilized peoples the hunchbacked and mentally sub- 
normal are persecuted because of their afflictions. Women, inferior to 
men in agility, are forced to follow vocations like tillage, which still further 
diminish their mobility. Conquered tillers of the soil are deprived of 
weapons, and required by ordinance to obtain permission of their masters 
before they can move. Even the superior individuals of “inferior” races 
may not ‘share in prized vocations. The propertyless have also been 
denied suffrage until with a few years in England and America. 

All these social tendencies toward creating and extending inequalities 
are not necessarily antisocial. As was pointed out in the chapter on 
social control, they may well represent very purposive, and perhaps very 
necessary, means at certain stages of social evolution of bringing about 
the “greatest good to the greatest number.” It is quite possible that even 
what appear to be the unrelievedly cruel customs of exiling lepers and 
persecuting morons may have once been actually conducive to group 
welfare. Slavery, the subjection of women, and government by military 
leaders may all have been essential conditions of sound social evolution. 
Many of us still believe that the right of family inheritance of private. 
property is an essential means of insuring right forms of family well-being, 
notwithstanding that the practice may tend, over the generations, to accen- 
tuate inequalities. 

Exploitation of followers is the ceaseless temptation that comes to 
oligarchs. Up to a certain point, the leadership of the strong is wholly 
beneficent to the weak. Therefore the weak, out of their collective 
advantages of security, increased happiness, and wealth, can well afford 


*Ross, Principles (Ch. 12, Exploitation). 
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to pay toll to the few who shepherd them—toll of adulation, remembrance, 
rank and prestige, or command over riches. In nearly all groups situations 
readily develop in which leaders must make exactions of service, wealth, 
or even life, in order to safeguard the interests of the group. Habits of 
continuing exactions after the need has passed away are easily formed. 
The man of the primitive family refuses to do manual work, even after 
the necessities of his warrior days are over. Kings draw heavy tribute in 
times of peace. Well paid specialists form bureaucracies and conspire to 
perpetuate the posts in which they render their first service. Delegates, 
representatives, and executives become “professional” politicians. 

Inevitably there follows institutionalization of the conditions making 
for oligarchy. Rank and function and class become hereditary. Political, 
sumptuary, educational, and other privileges are denied to inferiors. 
Elaborate approaches guard accession to membership in select guilds, 
classes, or groups. Until the disinherited rank and file revolt, the exac- 
tions of political and other aristocracies tend to become more severe and 
unescapable. The strong become more predatory, the weak more con- 
firmed in their subjection.* 

Oligarchy is the term used in this book to cover those forms of control 
in all kinds of social groups, from the family to an empire or international 
church, in which directive power resides in the hands of a few without 
purposive and formal delegation from the many. (Where the many 
delegate power of domination or position to specialists or representatives, 
whilst retaining power to withdraw the delegated authority, we have 
simply an organized form of democracy). 

Readers will find it necessary to overcome their preconceptions and 
prejudices in employing the term “oligarchy,” which has long been used 
‘to characterize objectionable social phenomena wherever democracy has 
been making headway. Fundamentally, oligarchy has been a basic tendency 
in group life, at least as long as democracy. It might well be contended 
that oligarchy and democracy represent two indispensable but mutually 
opposed tendencies in human nature, without each of which society would 
be as impossible as would be chemical compounds without the mutual at- 
tractions and repulsions that give resultants in chemical equilibrium, or the — 
planetary systems without the centrifugal and centripetal forces that hold 
the planets and sun in their places. 

The pathological effects of oligarchy are very familiar to our day 
and generation, because only within the last few centuries have there taken 


“For a typically German interpretation see F. O hei 
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place the greater revolutionary movements away from oligarchic controls. 
The histories of reformation movements in religion, of campaigns for 
the eradication of slavery, and of widespread democratization of political 
activities are largely of the last two or three centuries. Even within the 
lifetimes of men now living there have occurred some far-reaching reforms 
designed to free from their disabilities certain classes heretofore the 
victims of long perpetuated (and perhaps once beneficent) oligarchic con- 
trols—children, women, exploited races, debtors, wage-earners, dissenters, 
the physically afflicted, prisoners, and the naturally improvident. 

Numberless processes are at work leveling some of the bastions of his- 
toric privilege. The autocratic powers of kings pass away in war. Entailed 
landed wealth dissolves into democratic ownership under heavy taxation. 
Public education brings to the front many leaders able to cope equally 
with those of favored birth and rearing. Gunpowder destroyed feudalism, 
the printing press and photography helped break the powers of kings. 
State socialism, capable of producing its own type of oligarchs, now 
threatens the powers of stored wealth. 


EQUALIZATION AND DEMOCRATIZATION © 


The word “democracy” suggests a variety of aspirations and tendencies 
in modern societies. Many of these are necessarily vague, and some con- 
stitute favorable fields for metaphysical speculation. Practical results in 
social reform—of good or of bad kinds “in the long run”—are, however, 
usually accomplished by the method of the drive—that is, of defining 
some fairly concrete objective, then by reiterated insistence that the attain- 
ment of such objective will increase democracy, and finally the marshaling 
of political or other forces toward its attainment. 

A movement for more democracy implies some kind of a struggle for 
“equality.” As noted before, men are born into the world unequal. The 
younger is, up to a certain point, unequal to the older, the female to the 
male in some respects, and the small of body or mind to the large of body 
or mind. But experience and growth and gain are apt to accentuate these 
inequalities. “To him that hath shall be given; and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath”—that is, in part, nature’s 
process. But man adds to nature’s work in many cases. Because women 
are physically weak he imposes still further handicaps through custom, 
law, and, sometimes, religion. Children born of parents without wealth 


®See T. N. Carver, Essays in Social Justice (Ch. 10, Constructive Democracy) ; 
and Ross, Principles (Ch. 53, Institutions—The State). 
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are already at a disadvantage; but if therefore they are refused suffrage, 
freedom of migration, or access to the better vocations, then has society 
still further penalized them as unequals. “It is bad enough to be born 
with a black face,” said the young negro. But if, because of the black 
face, the owner is refused access to good schools, good jobs, good churches, 
and the privilege of suffrage, then is his lot hard indeed. 

Democracy means, then, in essence, social attempts on the one hand 
to mitigate somewhat the hard effects of natural inequalities, and, on the 
other, to remove, where it seems safe to do so, the artificial inequalities 
imposed by man. (It should be clear to the sociological reader that these 
were often necessary for the safety of the group or stocks and probably 
developed desires for “exploitation” only in their later stages.) “Lift 
up the naturally weak, but above all remove man’s chains from the weak” — 
that, in a sense, is the commandment of democracy. Hundreds of con- 
crete applications of modern aspirations for democracy are readily to be 
disentangled from the history of Europe and America since the thirteenth 
century. To the philosophers these movements may be chiefly significant 
as expressing the freeing of the human spirit. To the sociologist they 
may seem, rather, the slowly evolved means of producing the social solidar- 
ities that enable their possessors to “survive” on a larger scale than here- 
tofore. 

To the humane idealist man—a man, if necessary—is “an end in him- 
self,” and is, therefore, in some absolute and even super-mundane fashion 
entitled to the fullest growth, development, or “self-realization” of which 
he is capable., Hence, in so far as “equalities” of various kinds and the 
other fruits of democratic aspirations assure him this, they are “good” 
in a very absolute sense. Similarly, the common law attaches great im- 
portance to the “sanctity” of life as among the most basic of rights. 
Christianity at its best has always held that the human soul—any soul, 
even that of the imbecile, or criminal, or one-day-old infant—is “infinitely 
precious” in the sight of God. To men of certain other faiths, even all 
sentient things, because created to enjoy life, are sacred from injury or 
deliberate extinction. 

From these points of vantage it is an easy progress to the conviction 
that such democratic aspirations as those for knowledge, suffrage, freedom 
of migration, liberty, participation in managerial functions (a kind of 
private “right of suffrage,” obviously), freedom of marriage and reproduc- 
tion, liberty of conscience and expression of ideas, and the like, are some- 
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how goods in themselves, and worth their price, even if they diminish 
somewhat the visible efficiency of political, religious, or economic institu- 
tions, or lower the standards of racial excellence. 

Few students of social science, however, think of democracy chiefly in 
terms of “good to the individual.” Sound democracy, giving self-respect- 
ing, hopeful, and strengthened individuals, is best also “in the long run” 
for the collectivity of men—perhaps the family, school, church, and in- 
dustry no less than the village community or the nation. All progressives 
have to recognize certain possible losses in efficiency in transitions from 
social conditions where men pin their faith to various forms of domination 
to those others in which “demos” has a voice. Nevertheless, they justify 
the usual movements toward democracy on the ground that, given time, 
experience, and especially education, social efficiencies of the better sorts 
will be produced and sustained by reasonable democracy better than by 
any other procedure. Of course, much depends upon actual interpretation 
of that word “reasonable” ! 

“Social democracy” now tends to replace, as a pooling phrase of aspi- 
rations, the older terms “liberty,” “equality,” and other catchwords of 
democratic ideals. Political democracy has to very substantial degrees 
been realized in America and some other countries—that is, as tested by 
extension of suffrage, mitigation of artificial restrictions on office-holding, 
equality before the law, and general access to such publicly supported 
facilities as roads, parks, schools, and libraries.? 

The aspirations of social democracy lie largely outside of political 
fields, although political means must often be used for their realization. 
“Equality’*of bargaining power in transactions where labor is bought or 
sold is an end sought by manual workers through labor organizations and 
other means. “Participation in managerial functions” on the part of the 
rank and file of workers in large organizations is another end—necessarily 
vague as yet, since “equality” of managerial functions is hardly imagin- 
able. Even some teachers in city school systems think that the good of 
the schools could be enhanced if in some way their collective experience 
and judgment could be utilized in determination of policies and in admin- 
istration. Nearly all sympathetic observers agree that the morale or 
dignity of the collective workers could be improved by some such democ- 
ratization of administration; but not a few of these are apprehensive of 
they price that might have to be paid in lowered efficiency. 

Perhaps we should include under the phrase “social democracy” numer- 
ous current aspirations toward the equalization of educational and other 

7 Read C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (Part III, The Democratic Mind). 
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cultural opportunities. There are other aspirations that belong properly 
to the domain of religious democracy. Mitigation of man-made restric- 
tions—racial, religious, sumptuary—on free intermarriage is demanded 
by some in the name of democracy. Finally come those altruistic, but 
seldom realized, longings, for democracy of fellowship—where do these 
belong, and how far should they go? 

Economic or sumptuary disabilities ® constitute the most pronounced 
of segregating factors in contemporary social life. Communism assembles 
a host of social aspirations looking to the purposive and collective mitiga- 
tion of these disabilities. ‘To each according to his needs; from each 
according to his abilities,” expresses the desires of a contemporary school 
of communistic socialism. Within each family, as well as within each 
religious community, army regiment, and boarding school, that condition 
substantially prevails now. But few sociologists believe that men could 
make it prevail advantageously amongst multitudes of adults. Neverthe- 
less, the ideals involved are in a sense democratic—perhaps the most 
democratic of all, if their realization were at all practiable, human nature, 
education, and social valuations being what they now are. 


PROBLEMS OF HARMONIZING DOMINATION AND DEMOCRATIZATION ® 


Civilized societies will doubtless demand increasing measures of democ- 
racy, and they can not escape certain kinds and degrees of domination. 
Hence arise numberless specific problems of adjusting or harmonizing 
the two mutually opposed tendencies. Many of these problems depend 
for their final solution on fuller and more scientific education than societies 
can yet organize and conduct. A few of these problems are submitted 
here for illustrative purposes. 

a. Specialization of all productive functions, including defense, the 
administration of justice, education and research, necessarily involves 
placing in positions of large responsibility the gifted and naturally strong. 
Nearly all hereditary aristocracies originated in the families of natural 
leaders whose advantageous place, rank, or possessions were given for 
service actually rendered. Contemporary industry, education, army organ- 
ization (and more especially in times of national danger), and party 
politics naturally place in positions of authority the gifted and instinctively 
dominating—on no other conditions can equal efficiency be assured. 


see L. Abbott, The Spirit of Democracy (Ch. 9, Industrial Democracy). 
; Oy pace more Site find all cara Nis in T. N. Carver, Essays in Social 
ustice, pertinent here. But see especially Ch. 6 (How Ought Wealth to Be Dis- 
tributed?) and Ch. 9 (Socialism and the Present Unsestir See 
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But, in positions of ascendancy, these gifted leaders tend readily to 
become bureaucratic, even autocratic. Possibly only rare and extraor- 
dinary “strong men” can escape this failing. Political democracy has, of 
course, sought correctives in popular election, periodic reélection, and 
various legal checks on the independence of action of its legislators, 
executives and other leaders. Where these have failed, political radicalism 
asks for the “recall” and the “referendum.” 

Out of these conditions comes inefficiency. It is bad enough to choose 
by popular election public engineers, superintendents of schools, or expert 
accountants. It would be worse still so to choose a military commander 
or a railway president. Hence the correctives of competitive civil service, 
appointment by individuals or boards directly representing citizens, and 
various other devices. The modern municipality is a genuine social labor- 
atory wherein are being tested a series of devices intended to reconcile 
the somewhat opposed demands for democracy and social efficiency of 
other kinds. 

b. Large-scale operations give rise to similar problems. Many pro- 
ductive functions—military defense, transport, mining, manufacturing, 
tropical agriculture, municipal water supply, urban schools, and the like— 
can be economically and efficiently conducted when thousands of workers, 
from highly expert to very routine operatives, are marshaled into codper- 
ating teams. A large proportion of governmental functions fall into this 
class. Now states and the nation take part in the process. “Centraliza- 
tion” proceeds apace in the administration of education, police, postal 
service, food inspection, and care of the state’s wards. 

But centralization tends steadily, like specialization—which it indeed 
renders necessary,—toward creating conditions favorable to bureaucracy, 
domination, autocracy, oligarchy. Even in our »democratic American 
states and cities, the individual voter views with dismay the adminis- 
trative monsters which he and his fellows, like modern Frankensteins, have 
created, and which no longer yield to their wills. In economic fields the 
stockholder in the large corporation finds himself little more than a 
spectator in the administrative organizations that he has created and now 
feels helpless to control. Investigations, surveys, supervising boards, and 
other devices are tried as a means of giving that ultimate unit of democracy, 
the individual citizen, comprehension of the social machinery through 
which his democratic will is supposed to operate, but which may be in 
fact simply oligarchy and domination in new guises. 

c. Democracy of fellowship—is it desirable or practicable? Large- 
scale operations all tend to become impersonal, it was previously shown. 
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There seem to be fixed limits to any man’s fellowship contacts. Even 
where the thousands that make up a man’s neighbors or economic codper- 
ators are very much alike—as, for example, the students in a college— 
he tends to pick a congenial dozen or hundred with whom his relation- 
ships are those of democratic fellowship. In a world of sensitive souls, 
endless pain is caused by the “exclusiveness” of social groups—from a 
school girls’ clique to the “Four Hundred” of New York City. How far 
and under what conditions is such exclusiveness capable of correction, 
granting right ideals and good will? 

d. Democracy of marriage presents similar difficulties. Not a few 
American states prohibit intermarriage of persons of basically different 
races. Many churches oppose strong barriers to the marriage of those of 
unlike faiths. Possibly good eugenic justification can at times be found 
for the first, and social justification for the second. What degree of 
impairment of individual interests is actually involved in each case? 
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CHAPTER XIX 
SOCIAL EMOTIVATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Human behavior or action, by individuals or by groups, is obviously 
caused and conditioned at any given time and place by a variety of 
factors, some internal to the individuals, and some external in their 
environment. These are usually effective in some kind of combination. 

Of these actions many are caused, governed, and directed by a large 
variety of internal feeling states—fear, anger, pride, love, disgust, ad- 
miration, and the like. Similarly, knowledge plays a large part, especially 
in direction of action—knowledge as the result of experience, instruc- 
tion, or training. The emotional reactions of all others than infants 
doubtless involve always more or less of knowledge derived from ex- 
perience or otherwise; whilst knowledge in action is doubtless always 
complicated, biased, and made dynamic by some kind and degree of feel- 
ing. But, for practical purposes, it is important to distinguish between 
social processes involving much feeling and little knowledge (e.g., the 
reactions of ignorant people towards earthquakes or their ancestral relig- 
ious beliefs), and those characterized by much knowledge and little 
feeling (e.g., the reactions of educated people towards the ideas of a 
spherical earth or the balance of trade). 

When the same kinds of feeling or emotional states are possessed by 
the members of a group, we have what may conveniently be called 
social emotivation. Everywhere about us we recognize and make allow- 
ances for social sentiments, attitudes, and other feeling states. We speak 
of family pride, the class consciousness of a trade union or club, college 
spirit, national jealousies, the fears of capital (i.e., capital holders or 
wielders), the dislike of Mohammedans for westerners, and the aspirations 
of a small town. 

Knowledge, too, can thus become socialized and be made to direct 
group action. All the readers of the newspapers of a city may learn 
of the appearance of plague, and, thus enlightened, be in a position to 
act accordingly. All literate Americans know that the earth revolves 
around the sun, that lightning is not caused by angry gods, that malaria 
is caused by mosquitoes, and that the government of China is still in a 
badly disorganized condition. The older members of a family usually 
know something of the group’s financial circumstances. Most of the 
adults of New York know something of that city’s water supply, indebt- 
edness, rapid growth, and the like. Most intelligent Englishmen know 
many things about British colonial polities and practices. 
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A. SOCIAL EMOTIVATION OR EXTENSION OF GROUP 
FEELINGS 


Among social processes must be included those by which groups seek 
to extend, control, reduce, or change the internal factors of behavior— 
to lessen fears, to increase affections, to broaden knowledge, to develop 
large-group loyalties, to inspire with religious faiths, to multiply senses 
of decency, to inculcate scientific attitudes. 

Since we are all sharers in, and contributors to, group feeling states, 
questions like the following should prove easy to answer, and should 
suggest hundreds of others of like nature. 


1. Analyze and describe certain sentiments which you and the older mem- 
bers of your family share largely in common—sentiments or emotional 
attitudes towards certain churches, political parties, social classes, kinds of 
work, particular foods, certain forms of art, and certain forms of moral 
behavior. Note certain occasions when your feeling reactions—fears, dis- 
likes, approvals, devotions—have differed seriously from those of at least 
several other members of your family group. 

2. What seem to you to be prevailing feeling attitudes of (some or all) 
American trades unions (that is, the collective feelings of their members) 
towards: corporation employers; farmers; the Republican party; the 
Protestant churches; the militia; immigration. Describe the specific nature 
of some of the social passions appearing during strikes, on the part of: 
strikers; bankers; farmers; extreme radicals, not in unions. 

3. Describe, so far as you know them, some of the particular and intense 
feeling states—loyalties, loves, devotions, fears, distrusts, hates, jealousies, 
and the like—held in common by mature and devoted members of some 
religious denomination towards: New Testament miracles; Mohammedanism; 
images of the Virgin Mary; Darwin; dancing; the sale of liquors. 

When we speak -of the prejudices and bigotries of the Brahmans, what do 
we mean? Have you any strong religious prejudices? Are you in any 
respect a religious bigot? 

4. Analyze various of the feeling states—beliefs, loyalties, loves, devotions 
to principle, religious convictions, and the like—that were prevailingly felt 
by North or South from 1850 to 1865 as to: slavery; negroes; federal union; 
the (American) state; Great Britain. 

5. Describe the feelings of patriotism now held by you. What were they 
like in the spring of 1918? In what ways do you think they differ from the 
patriotic feelings of: Swiss; French; Chinese; Canadians? 

6. What are the characteristics of mob action? Did all the participants 
in a mob-like performance, as you have known it, start with the same senti- 
ments? What effect did the incitements of leaders have? What seem to be 
some of the instinctive factors in the passionate behaviors of crowds—foot- 
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ball rallies, political conventions, panics, nation-wide response to the sinking 
of the Maine, the “lynching” of an official by public opinion? 

7. Have you ever experienced any of the intense jealousies, affections, or 
angers on behalf of others of your family group that motivate family feuds, 
vendettas, and the like? 

8. Have you experienced at all acutely the feelings that cause or attend 
“class consciousness”? Assuming that you had direct evidence of the com- 
mission of some disgraceful act, in what different ways would you feel and 
act according as the offender was: a sister; an esteemed friend in your 
“social set”; a stranger, but of your class; a stranger of a different class; 
a stranger of a different race? 

9. In what ways are the “prejudices” or other hostile feelings of yourself 
and others like you aroused against an unknown individual on learning that 
he is: a Jew; a Roman Catholic; a negro; a trade unionist; a Christian 
Scientist; a non-church member; a divorced person; a man who has served 
a term in prison; a vegetarian? 

10. What do we mean by “public sentiment” in the United States towards: 
wealth; the liquor traffic; the Constitution; public schools; women in indus- 
try? Trace some of the differentiations of this public sentiment among 
parties and other social divisions? 

11. Analyze some examples of the formation of feeling states in groups. 
For example: how did the Germans produce the nationalistic feelings which 
actuated their part in the World War? How does any particular church 
make out of the rising generation a body of loyal adherents? How does a 
family (e.g., Tarkington’s Magnificent Ambersons) create family pride? How 
does a town produce “public” or “community” sentiment—perhaps of several 
kinds? 

12. Does it seem probable to you that the “active” feeling states of primitive 
men and the fixed “attitudes” to which they gave rise counted heavily in sur- 
vival? Separately consider particular forms of fears, loves, hates, ambitions, 
envies, loyalties, prides, and the like. 

Show how some of these were deliberately fostered by art—music, picture, 
drama, story, poem. Show how some were nurtured by appeal to other emo- 
tions—hate of certain people by appeal to instincts of fear. 


THE EMOTIONS OR FEELING STATES 


The “original nature” of man includes ready potentialities or in- 
stinctive responsiveness towards many kinds of reactions, characterized 
by intense and distinctive feelings. Every normal child knows what it is 
to be greatly afraid, greatly angry, greatly jealous, greatly affectionate, 
greatly disgusted, and greatly hostile. Every adult knows himself to 
carry in active or latent form many varieties of passionate or sentimental 
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fears, hates, devotions, envies, disgusts, ambitions and loves. Under 
some circumstances these can be so dynamic that they hurt acutely and 
disorder the digestive and other physiologic processes. Under other cir- 
cumstances they may be like slumbering volcanoes, ready to break forth 
on occasion, but for the present creating hardly a ripple on the waters 
of life. 

At any given time some of these emotions in certain degrees are dis- 
tinctly helpful to safe, or contributive to fuller, living; and others are use- 
less, if not directly harmful. The active “functioning” life of any man is 
visibly motivated by his fear of disgrace, his love of distinction, his af- 
fections for his family, his disgusts with vice, his angers at injustice, 
his envies of his rivals, and the like. But no less do men create serious 
obstacles for themselves by their needless fears, useless angers, unwise 
ambitions, and unjustified disgusts. 

The foundations of these feeling states are, obviously, parts of original 
nature—not of man only, but of all animals. But in man, probably to 
a much greater extent than among any animals, their later specific char- 
acter and direction are the results of experience and especially education. 
We are taught what to be afraid of, with whom to be angry, whom to 
hate, whither to direct our loyalties, and.towards what goals to aspire. 


SOCIAL EMOTIVATION 


Human beings, living in groups, are, almost perpetually, influencing 
each other’s feeling states. All emotions are in a degree contagious, all 
persons are responsive to the suggestiveness of associates (sometimes com- 
plicated by other reactions which make for counter-suggestion). It is 
an obvious fact of experience that we may be led to imitate the feeling 
reactions of another, or, due to a complex of associations, we may be 
repelled by them. Under some circumstances the grief of a friend may 
cause us to grieve, but under other conditions it will antagonize and 
disgust. 

Generally, however, like feelings produce like feelings, hence we expect 
all the loyal adherents of a given religious denomination to exhibit the 
same strong faiths, religious affections, and devotional attitudes—and 
also the same dislikes, prejudices, and jealousies. We have learned to 
expect certain characteristic like relations respectively of all club women, 
members of plumbers’ unions, primary school teachers, socialists, immi- 
grant Russian Jews, Brazilian politicians, and regular readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 
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Partly this is so because we know how the older, stronger, or other- 
wise more devoted members of a social group try to inoculate younger 
members or recent arrivals with the sentiments, appreciations, standard 
tastes, and even prejudices of the group—as is patent to all students 
of social control. All education contemplates such inoculation—in the 
interest of social solidarity, of course. Germany must teach patriotism 
to her young no less than France—each convinced that it is doing the 
necessary and important thing. Every continuing church through parents, 
Sunday schools, sermons, confirmation preparation, and approved litera- 
ture strives to imbue the young with appropriate sentiments and even 
passions of scores of distinctive kinds. 

Social emotivation takes place in all social groups, consciously or un- 
consciously. The pupils in a school, the members of a gang, the em- 
ployees on a ship, the neighbors in a village, the holders of a certain kind 
of public office, the laborers who join the I. W. W., the voters for a 
certain candidate are steadily being shaped by certain feelings—feelings 
of attraction, feelings of repulsion, according to the end in view. Pres- 
ently, beliefs, attitudes, loyalties, fears, hates, convictions may become 
so strongly crystallized as attitudes, prejudices, bigotries, that, as we say, 
no argument, no show of facts, can change them. 


THE AGGREGATION OF THE EMOTIONALIZED 


Social forces represent the aggregation, and, finally, the organization, 
of desires—ranging from hunger to passions for liberty, from fear of 
another people to ambition for social distinction, or love of God. When 
groups of persons holding the same emotive states are found, the possi- 
bilities of specific social action of helpful or hurtful forms are multi- 
plied. Le Bon’s book “The Crowd” analyzes the social psychology ot 
panics, lynchings, revivals, and other manifestations of crowd action 
under spur of one or a few simple concrete emotions. Every war 
involves, even necessitates, strong concentrations and focalizations of 
easily communicated passions and sentiments—often very primitive and 
lustful. 

Social psychology is, as yet, not very successful in clarifying for us 
the more subtle social forces based upon the cooperative interplay of par- 
ticular feeling states. We say that a certain newspaper creates public 
opinion (more properly public sentiment); that a certain book under- 
mines orthodoxy; that the presence of a new judge in the supreme court 
changes the general tenor of decisions. How are these results produced? 
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We dimly feel that advertisers, propagandists, college faculties, news- 
papers, the Associated Press, can redirect public or large group feelings 
very greatly when they desire. Something subtly changes the feeling 
states, the valuations, the tastes of adolescents, so that they form a class 
apart from their parents. 


THE MOTIVATION OF SOCIAL ACTION 


We commonly take it for granted that, except for the existence of 
stronger counter feelings, the emotional states of individuals or of groups 
will largely motivate actions—causing them to avoid what is feared, to 
destroy what is hated, to draw near to those who are loved, and to strive 
to outwit rivals. 

Any one of these feeling states may be found in all the members of any 
social group. All the men of a company may be possessed of substan- 
tially the same kind of fear, or rage, or love, or jealousy, at the same 
time. Obviously the resulting actions may show all the characteristics 
of joint or cooperative effort in any field. If all the members of a 
family, trade union, church, political party, or sociability group have the 
same kind of pride, feeling of oppression, ambition, distrust, or covetous- 
ness, their group attitudes and actions will be at least proportionately 
strong and effective. 

It may often happen, indeed, that the power of social emotivation is 
much greater than the sum of the composing individual feelings. Ten 
men lifting in concert cannot ordinarily lift more than ten times the 
weight which one man can lift. But ten men as a team passing buckets 
of water to a fire can, perhaps, pass more water than fifty men indi- 
vidually carrying buckets to and fro. So it seems often to happen that 
ten men all made simultaneously afraid or angry or emulative give a 
result in action more potent than would be the combined feelings of 
the ten taken individually. We thus get the phenomena known as panic, 
mob mind, fanaticism, party loyalty, popular delusions, and other similar 
social manifestations. At the sight of a lion, not only is each of a group 
of unarmed carriers made afraid; the fear each carries infects his 
neighbor and blind panic results. 


B. KNOWLEDGE OR SCIENCE WITHIN SOCIAL GROUPS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


Every individual gradually acquires from infancy up as results of 
experience, tradition, instruction, and the like, accumulations of knowl- 
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edge. He learns that cliffs, deep water, certain animals and certain 
plants are dangerous. He learns the social situations which summon him 
to conformity, to followership, to leadership. He acquires more or less 
accurate information about events, objects, and conditions of distant 
times or places. Records—from knotted strings to books—are used to 
conserve such knowledge, in some degree independently of human 
memories. 

Group knowledge or socialized knowledge results from the diffusion 
among several or many persons of the same kinds of knowledge. A 
considerable proportion of Americans today know: that the square of 
the hypotenuse of a right angle is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
legs ; that water is composed of the two elements, oxygen and hydrogen; 
that there were very few white men in the North Mississippi Valley in 
1750; that eclipses of the sun are caused by the transit of the moon 
between us and the sun; that large and small bodies fall with equal 
speed so far as affected by the earth’s gravity. 

Not all Americans, or even all of fairly well-educated Americans, accept 
as true knowledge or science what others accept regarding: the pre- 
ventive values of vaccination; the origins of mineral coal; the derivation 
from Asia of the ancestors of American Indians; the evolution of man; 
or the causes of the Ice Age. 

It is, obviously, the function of newspapers, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
maps, railway time-tables, technical books, and signs to record and dif- 
fuse certain varieties of knowledge. The actions of all the grown 
members of families, clubs, unions, political parties, denominations, in- 
vesting classes, racial groups, and the like, are constantly being affected 
by such knowledge, often broadcast in a few hours over a nation. 

Education, especially in modern times, is often conceived as being 
primarily designed to diffuse knowledge, or at least to give mastery of 
certain essential means of readily becoming possessed of knowledge. 
Schools teach that seven times nine make sixty-three, that there is a 
large river in Africa called the Nile, that unbrushed teeth tend readily 
to decay, and that Americans declared their independence of Great Britain 
in 1776. Trained abilities to read the vernacular, divide numbers, in- 
terpret maps, draw in perspective, and translate Latin are supposed to 
enable the beneficiary readily to acquire serviceable knowledge later. 

Each reader can readily derive, out of his own experience, answers to 
many of the following questions: 


1. What kinds and degrees of knowledge does it appear to you that sub- 
stantially all literate adult Americans possess as to: the shape of the earth; 
the origins of the United States as a nation; the population of South Amer- 
ica; the relation of capital to modern industrial development; the character- 
istics of bacteria; the essential features of the Ice Age? 

2. Our ancestors, more or less remote, were puzzled to explain eclipses, 
meteors, lightning, earthquakes, insanities, and numberless other forms of 
natural phenomena. Describe their earlier interpretations, some of the re- 
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sulting effects upon social action, and the usual present-day effects of 
enlightenment in these respects. In your experience do any considerable 
number of men still associate earthquakes with divine wrath? 

3. What degrees of enlightenment today prevail among the American 
people regarding causes, preventions, and treatments of: yellow fever; 
cancer; hookworm; neuritis; hardening arteries; effects of tobacco? With 
respect to which of these have medical men fairly assured knowledge? Very 
incomplete knowledge? Almost no knowledge? Reply similarly for: well- 
informed laymen; illiterate laymen. 

4. What are the kinds of knowledge to be acquired from a reliable map? 
encyclopedia? textbook in English history? scientific treatise on steel bridge- 
building? a Sears-Roebuck catalogue? a department store advertisement? 

5. Suppose you were to take a morning newspaper and work on some per- 
centage basis the relative accuracy or truth, as judged by your previous 
experience, of the various items—marking at 100% the statements that 
were probably fully truthful as reported, at 50% the item in which there is 
as much falsehood or inaccuracy as truth, and so on. What would your final 
scoring probably show? In order to obtain an adequate picture, ought you 
to have some other means of scoring items that are not in the paper, but 
should have been? 

6. As records are now available what types of facts could you ascertain 
quite accurately relative to the history of New York State from 1700 to 1770? 
As to what kinds of facts would you have to remain largely uncertain? Why 
the differences? 

7. What kinds of stored knowledge are now available for the man who 
would: navigate a ship, as captain, in Pacific waters new to him; undertake 
to grow oranges in Southern California; build a bridge across a wide river; 
seek to extirpate tuberculosis in an Indian tribe; advise his daughter as to 
a prospective husband; search for gold in Western Pennsylvania; select a 
superintendent of schools for a city; sell automobiles in South Africa; 
organize propaganda for the outlawing of war? 

8. How have your parents and yourself come to know that: apples are 
good toeeat; certain mushroom-like plants are poisonous; gold is a scarce 
metal; marriage of adolescents is undesirable; most of the planets are 
certainly uninhabited by man-like creatures; Latin is a valuable study; the 
Greek gods were mythical creatures? 

g. If your interests or needs required it, do you think you could gain 
access to considerable bodies of accurate recorded knowledge relative to: 
the character of the moon’s surface; the causes of high death rates among 
infants in China; the methods of transmuting copper into some other ele- 
ments; the historical facts regarding the breakdown of Roman unity prior 
to 476 a.p.; the actual original writers of the Gospel of Mark; the causes 
of cancer; the conditions that are making for war or peace between this 
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country and Asia during the next generation; the effects of algebra on 
mental training? Which of the above problems seem to you to belong in 
intellectual regions where there is now much available knowledge? Which 
belong where we have chiefly speculation? 

10, Estimate in terms of pages of statement as condensed as the matter 
of an ordinary magazine the stored description and interpretation of geo- 
graphical fact and probability, relating to South America (as available in 
English). From this enormous mass how do we choose that which shall 
be presented as geography in elementary schools? Are we at all sure that 
this is essential knowledge? 

11. What are your present attitudes towards various proposals for free, 
or nearly free, trade among nations? Are these attitudes based largely upon 
the authority of others, prejudices, humane sentiments, and other feeling 
states—or are they based considerably upon knowledge possessed by your- 
self or firmly believed by you to be possessed by others? What knowledge? 
What other authorities? 

12. In what ways, if any, are the accurate predictions of eclipses and 
transits of planets now made by astronomers useful to mankind? The 
weather forecasts of meteorologists? The medical forecast of physicians in 
tuberculosis and cancer? The population prognostications of city planners? 

13. So far as you know, can geologists determine where oil will (or will 
not) probably be found? Can educators predict the future possibilities of 
children? Can economists foretell probable prices of stocks or crops two 
years hence? How would you describe the abilities of scientists to predict 
in these matters? 

14. What do the words “science” and “scientific’ mean to you? Do you 
approve of the use of scientific methods to discover: exactly who wrote the 
earlier books of the Bible, and under what conditions; the educational poten- 
tialities of dull children; the mental powers of retarded peoples; the social 
values of divorce? Why? 

15. Are your attitudes towards the following based upon preconceptions, 
beliefs, or other feeling states, or upon knowledge: the Japanese; birth 
control; the Saturday Sabbath; capital punishment; polygamy; war; the 
closed shop? Is it your opinion that we shall steadily extend social enlighten- 
ment as to the facts and significances of these things? Could you contribute? 
How? 


KNOWLEDGE AS MEANS 


The codperative and competitive behaviors of the members of human 
social groups are only in part effected through innate or acquired sym- 
pathies, sociabilities, repulsions, and other internal states characterized 
by preponderant feeling elements. Knowledge, as resulting from ex- 
perience, or as acquired directly or indirectly from others, obviously 
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plays a large and constantly increasing part. For very young persons 
always, for some inquisitive minds even in old age, and for all of us 
in certain novel situations, knowledge (usually of very greatly differ- 
entiated or specialized character) is sought after as a good in itself— 
to satisfy curiosity or scientific interest. But in probably a majority of 
all the ordinary situations confronting mature men and women, knowledge 
is valued chiefly as a means to attainment of other values. 

We say that knowledge, and especially that tested and organized 
knowledge which we call science, becomes an indispensable means to pre- 
serving health, increasing economic goods, and providing for security. 
In enlarging measure it seems also an indispensable means to the de- 
velopment of social righteousness, the deepening and diffusion of esthetic 
appreciations, the purification of religion, the refining of fellowship, 
and the efficient care of progeny. Hence, civilized nations, local commu- 
nities, parties, families, and all other social groups now collectively pro- 
mote in some degree the acquisition, conservation and diffusion of certain 
kinds of knowledge, information, “intelligence,” and scientific discovery 
deemed advantageous to their collective purposes. 


THE EXTENSION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Primitive man learned many facts by observation and experience, and 
some from his associates, particularly those older and more experienced 
than himself. But of things distant from him in time or space, he could 
have only imperfect, and, often, distorted, knowledge, because of the un- 
reliability of verbal transmission. Modern man grows up from infancy 
and lives his adult years in the midst of seemingly unlimited quantities 
of stored knowledge. 

Much of this is so recorded that its reliability is satisfactory for all 
ordinary purposes. Much of it, too, has been produced and verified under 
conditions which satisfy even very critical minds. 

The modern world, and especially the so-called Occident, is greatly 
committed to the extension of knowledge as a social process. This is 
largely the cause of the democratization of school education, the endow- 
ment of research, the fostering of freedom of thought, and the decay of 
devotion to pure tradition in so many fields of human action. 

Where processes of enlightenment clash with long established beliefs 
and prepossessions, the “modernizing” processes are painful to many, of 
course, as each one of us can recall in areas of religious, political, hygienic, 
economic, domestic, educational, and other practice. Naturally each 
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advance of science passes through a stage in which scientific hypotheses 
and inferences are readily open to attack and here the battles for cherished 
faiths are fought with especial violence. Every well-read person of today 
is aware of such battles in connection with vaccination, vivisection, co- 
operative crop marketing, New Testament miracles, the mentalities of 
tropical races, the allocation of the profits of industry, the socializing 
values of private schools, the effects of tobacco, and hundreds of other 
actual or potential practices heretofore resting on a “custom” or “faith” 
basis. 

In many fields of human curiosity or need, much scientific knowledge 
has already been accumulated by some persons and in some places. But 
without transmission to rising generations and to other peoples, such 
knowledge is likely to remain inert, infertile, dead. We hope that, in 
time, all peoples will know as much about the prevention of tuberculosis, 
typhus fever, and goiter as is now known by a handful of enlightened 
men in a few countries. Some persons think that the general diffu- 
sion of such fairly accurate historical knowledge as is now available 
regarding the origins and growth of Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
Mormonism, and the like, would do much to abate the antagonisms which 
prevail among the several groups of adherents to these faiths. But others 
believe that diffusion of such knowledge would so greatly impair religious 
faiths as to result in great social harm. 

Social enlightenment is, in a sense, far more cosmopolitan and demo- 
cratic than social emotivation. “Science knows no national boundaries”’ it 
is said. Little beyond his own limitations prevents any man, the world 
over, from learning wha: is now known as to the simpler movements of 
the earth in space, the causes of bubonic plague, the outstanding events 
in the life of Charlemagne, or the chemistry of photography. Social 
groups, from families to nations, originate and nourish large varieties of 
collective emotional states, as foundations for group solidarity and action. 
To a much less extent, apparently, do they develop and hold exclusively 
what is here called knowledge, except of certain very recently acquired 
varieties. 

Modern civilized man is almost literally bathed in a sea of knowledge 
—from textbooks, newspapers, cyclopedias, maps, scientific treatises, 
histories, catalogues, to, least alluring of all, government reports. Edu- 
cation aims in large part to train us in the effective use of these sources 
of knowledge. Libraries grow apace. The proceedings of scientific 
societies multiply. Bibliographies accumulate and make necessary bibli- 
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ographies of bibliographies. Much of this stored knowledge is non- 
functional—at least in any present visible scheme of serviceable action. 
It is of the dead past—but, like ancient humus, it may nourish new 
growths. 

Knowledge of the future—that is what the civilized man of today 
wants. He may know today exactly what the weather of yesterday was— 
but what he wants to know now is the weather of tomorrow. Will this 
marriage or business venture turn out well or ill? Are we moving towards 
or away from hostile relations with neighboring nations? Will Jones or 
Smith make the best governor? If I spend $500 and 500 hours on in- 
struction in Spanish, will it prove time and money well invested? 

So science seeks constantly to utilize past experience, calculation, and 
discovery of law as means of forecasting the course of events. Predic- 
tions of eclipses, certainties that gold will not be found in Tertiary forma- 
tions, forecastings of several days of “clear and cold” weather, calcula- 
tions of a ship’s course, prognoses as to the courses of certain diseases, 
previsions of chemical change—these are among the serviceable “dis- 
coveries of the future” already to the credit of scientific inquiry. 

It is the incessant endeavor of economic science to prognosticate crops, 
prices, and security of investment; of educational science that it shall 
predict educabilities of particular pupils or classes of pupils and the edu- 
cational values to be derived from certain studies; and of political science 
that can make accurate prevision of the needs and effects of legislation 
and other collective effort in public well-being, reduction of crime, control 
of war, and the like. 


TWILIGHT ZONES OF KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF 


Conflicts are perpetually engendered in the efforts of men to extend 
knowledge on the one hand, or the feeling states on the other—as indeed 
they may also result from efforts to extend competing faiths, sympathies, 
or dislikes. These conflicts are of absorbing interest to sociological 
science, since their outcomes mark in large measure human progress in 
religion, politics, medicine, war, and the rest. 

When knowledge in any field has become fully elaborated and tested, 
and put in easily comprehended form, battles are no longer fought over it. 
None of us are now willing to fight against the evidence that the earth 
revolves on its axis or that pasteurizing destroys certain pathogenic bac- 
teria. But not a few still defend their beliefs in special creation as against 
the notion of the evolutionary differentiation of species. Within any 
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social group at a thousand points conflicts will be found between 
vested beliefs or other prepossessions (including in large part the in- 
stinctive reactions of adolescents in matters of sex, companionship, work, 
and the like) and the more or less completely opposed knowledge of 
elders, scientific students, and other “intellectuals.” 

Group sentiment, group opinion, group attitudes—these resulting 
factors obviously play indispensable rdles in all kinds of social action. 
The sociological student can best think of them as operating in par- 
ticular social groups—as family sentiment, opinion, and knowledge; trade 
union sentiment, opinion, and knowledge; Wall Street sentiment, opinion, 
and knowledge; and French (nationalistic) sentiment, opinion, and 
knowledge. 

Social group opinion is, obviously, something usually compounded of 
feeling and knowledge elements. Some faith, some prejudice, some hope, 
and some knowledge of facts, commonly all enter in. In spite of short- 
ages of knowledge elements, such opinion becomes, very *commonly, the 
basis of social action. But it is certain that civilized men strive constantly 
to increase the factors of knowledge, measured and tested, in all impor- 
tant lines of projected activity—making a voyage, planting a crop, build- 
ing a bridge, electing a public official, founding a family, healing a 
disease, opening a mine, writing a book, or making a war. 

Emotivation and enlightenment are, then, different phases of the same 
fundamental process—which is the extension and intensification of the 
elements—faiths, desires, standards, insights, wisdom—in social behavior, 
approved by the controlling personalities in any social group. 

Modern educators no less than other leaders exhibit much uncertainty 
as to the diffusion of feeling attitudes and knowledge. The words “propa- 
ganda” and “indoctrination,” for example, become a bit odious to some. 
On the other hand there are found distinct revolts against using schools 
primarily as agencies to impart tested knowledge or science—since so 
much of this may remain unproductive, even inert, in the minds of the 
young. 

One writer thinks that schools should devote much effort to develop- 
ment of attitudes—specific attitudes approved by present day best men 
and women, he means, of course. But right attitudes in many situations 
seem to be produced, or at least greatly affected, by full and accurate 
knowledge—so why should not schools attend first to the insuring of 


this knowledge? 
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CHAPTER XX 
MISCELLANEOUS SOCIAL PROCESSES 


A. INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


WHEN any social practice is long continued, develops a paid staff, 
and operates under well defined customs, regulations, and laws, it 
is customary to speak of it as an institution. The following are examples: 
slavery; the customary method of caring for orphans in the United 
States; the public-school system; any established religious system; 
political parties; ancestor worship; marriage; departments of government; 
voluntary service organizations like the Y. M. C. A.; established charity 
organizations and societies; college football; the theater; newspapers. 

The processes by which occasional voluntary and relatively unorganized 
methods of performnig service become organized, fixed, and permanent 
is the social process of institutionalization. 


1. What seem to you some of the great advantages of institutions, or of 
the institutionalization of collective social processes? Compare with the for- 
mation of useful habits and routines in our individual behavior. 

2. In long established institutions that have become somewhat decadent or 
highly mechanized, what objectionable qualities are clearly manifest? Con- 
sider especially such institutions as slavery; dueling; feudalism; absolute mon- 
archy; medieval monasticism; public schools in our largest cities; old English 
secondary schools; long established political parties; the criminal court insti- 
tutions of the United States; and prisons. 

3. What have been your experiences with attempts to reform or make more 
progressive some long established institutions? 

4. Would it be uneconomical for societies to dispense with such institutions 
as city fire departments, historic church organizations, fraternal organizations, 
ancestor worship, and legislative libraries? 

s. What are the frequent characteristics of institutions suggested by such 
terms as red tape, bureaucracy, and circumlocution? Review historical at- 
tempts of great innovators to uproot old institutions and replace them by new 
and vital institutions, considering especially Mohammed, Loyola, “General” 
Booth, Garrison, Franklin, and Roosevelt. 

6. Review causes and consequences of revolutionary movements affecting 
institutions such as early Christianity, the revival of learning, the Protestant 
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Reformation, the invention of gunpowder, the mechanical revolution, the 
French Revolution, and the modern trade-union movement. 

7. What would wide diffusion of knowledge of social institutions and social 
values (resulting from social science studies in schools and colleges) probably 
do to produce flexibility and adaptability in institutions? What are some in- 
stitutions in American life as to whose social usefulness there is much debate? 
Consider especially the political party system, intercollegiate sports, the moving 
picture, fraternal organizations, prisons, orphanages, state universities. 


ORIGINS # 


Institutions represent the numberless efforts of society or particular 
societies to create adequate machinery for the easy discharge of various 
social functions. There is imposed, among other things, specialization of 
service. Something heretofore performed on a voluntary basis is placed in 
the hands of paid servants—the conduct of amusements or schools, the care 
of orphans, the defense of the country, the inspection of food. There 
grows up a long series of customs, regulations, and laws. In ages when 
people can readily be made to believe in divine intervention in the affairs 
of men, the belief is established that institutions have divine sanction. 
Many, even the wisest, have defended such institutions as slavery, the 
autocracy of kings, the rights of conquerors to the land of the conquered, 
marriage, and property, as divinely sanctioned. Institutions often come 
to possess buildings, expensive equipment, and capital investments. These 
usually contribute greatly to the stability of such institutions, and also 
to their unresponsiveness to influences of change. These externals become 
powerful means of control and adjustment of younger members to institu- 
tional life. A fraternal hall, a dimly lighted church, old and vast school 
buildings, and the like, strongly impress young and plastic minds, and help 
shape them to loyalties toward the institutions. Social science finds 
numberless methods by which political parties, industrial organizations, 
social sets, and the like, gradually initiate and habituate their young and 
responsive members through sheer pressure of institutional suggestion. 

The advantages of institutions are similar to the advantages of estab- 
lished routines and habits in the individual—such as those of speech, 
ceremonious behavior toward others, habits of work, social valuations, and 
the like. They serve to economize energy, to organize effort, and to 
conserve the social inheritance. All large cities almost necessarily have 
their public work conducted by political agencies that have become crystal- 
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lized as institutions—such as departments of parks, police, schools, street 
repair, fire protection, public libraries, and the like. In order to prevent 
“too much politics,” the institution of Civil Service is established, which 
corrects some abuses, but also brings in its train some new social handi- 
caps. In primitive and early civilized societies parentless children are 
taken care of by volunteer effort. Later, organizations accept this function 
or develop means of performing it on a paid and professional basis. What 
was once volunteer care of the sick gives rise to hospital institutions. 
Men once gathered together with very little formality for the purpose 
of collective worship. Ultimately, great hierarchies of specialist service 
are evolved, together with extensive rituals, regulations, and formal pro- 
cedures. In all of these cases the ends sought are efficiency and economy, 
even though in numberless instances societies make the mistake of allow- 
ing their institutions to become too elaborate, or else of prolonging their 
existence beyond their seasons of genuine usefulness. 

The disadvantages of institutions are found in their seemingly 
inevitable tendency to become fixed, unprogressive, and exploitative. Here 
again they greatly resemble “habitistic” routines in the individual economy. 
They tend, as it were, to become ends in themselves. They develop what 
are customarily known as “vested interests.” The world moves by them, 
they cease to perform useful functions, and yet they remain alive as vast 
agencies demanding public support. Western mankind has become so 
familiar during the last thousand years with efforts to demolish such out- 
grown institutions as slavery, divine right of kings, feudalism, dueling, 
oligarchy, taboos on science, and the like, that many people find it difficult 
now to think of institutions in terms of the great service they render, 
rather than in terms of their obstructiveness and their tendency to become 
parasitic. 

The improvement of institutions constitutes one of the largest aims of 
modern social economy. Life becomes so complex that numberless new 
institutions must ¢onstantly be created. Within recent years we have 
seen the rapid evolution of such institutions as corporate production, 
public-school systems, colonization, imperialistic control of underdeveloped 
peoples, state socialism, the press, the moving-picture stage, the trade 
union, and endowments for research. Large proportions of our political, 
economic, religious, and order-maintaining agencies must inevitably be 
institutionalized. Even agencies of sociability, and of the diffusion of 
knowledge and beauty, also tend to become commercialized or otherwise 
organized on an institutional basis. It is increasingly easy, unless given 
more adequate social knowledge, for men to become the victims of their 
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own institutional life—that is, for individuals to become so hampered, to 
be subject to so many institutional obligations, that, like the peasants of 
the age of Louis XIV, they have no margin of energy or aspiration left 
after meeting their obligations to institutional agencies with which they 
have little personal contact and of which they may have even less 
knowledge. 


B. COMMERCIALIZATION 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. Under what primitive conditions can you imagine trade through barter to 
have begun? If one group of people produce a rare and valuable mineral 
product or type of weapon, how would they discover another product for 
which the first could be exchanged? 

2. What were the characteristics of the first money used in commercial 
transactions? What does the root of the word pecuniary suggest? Pound 
(English money unit)? Of the word currency? Of the word wealth? 

3. What are the functions of bankers? Are these socially valuable to the 
community at large? Why have bankers usually fallen more or less under 
suspicion of extortion? 

4. Is it socially advantageous that stored wealth should take the form of 
loanable wealth and that interest should be charged? What is the derivation 
of the word usury, and why was the exaction of usury made a punishable 
offense? Do people who store wealth, and then make a living by lending 
such wealth, render a service thereby to society? In what ways? 

5. What are the types of service for which wages are usually paid? For 
what types of service is interest usually paid? For what types of value is 
rent usually paid? For what types of service are profits, in the technical 
sense, usually claimed? Which of these types are relatively advantageous to 
society, and which disadvantageous? 

6. In primitive societies the state did not administer justice, but that function 
was exercised usually by relatives or friends of the offended party. As transi- 
tions were made to enforcement of justice by tribal leaders, gangs, or the 
church, there were long eras in which, in a very real sense, justice was “for 
sale.” As a transition condition was this advantageous? In what sense, if 
any, can it be said to-day that justice in America is more apt to go to those 
who can pay well for it? What are the aims of democracy in this regard? 
Interpret the actual working out of the ideal “equality before the law.” 

7. Under what conditions, if any, can you imagine religion to have been 
commercialized? What religious advantages to-day seemingly accrue to those 
who can pay liberally for them? 

8 Throughout the Middle Ages does it appear that amusements, diversions, 
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and means of recreation were commercialized? Give various examples of the 
commercialization of amusements in American urban life. Separately discuss: 
theaters; music; recreation grounds; dances; beach facilities; etc. What have 
been the most marked advances in recent years in communization of amuse- 
ment and recreation facilities? Separately discuss: parks; beaches; and other 
facilities. 

g. In what just senses can such phrases as these be used: commercialization 
of news distribution; commercialization of literature; and commercialization of 
research ? 

10. Note historic transitions from commercial ownership to public ownership 
of: highways; education; police protection; fire protection; health protection; 
and other similar functions. 

11. Why has government in many civilized countries undertaken: coinage 
of money; inspection of banks; transportation of mails; maintenance of light- 
houses; inspection of food-packing; maintenance of expositions? 

12. What is meant in current discussion by the term “middle-man”’? Do 
middle-men render a necessary service? Why are they frequently under sus- 
picion for this service? Do modern conditions of commerce seem to necessi- 
tate multiplication of middle-men? 

13. It is frequently urged that modern business should be conducted with- 
out profits. Are the profits of a corporation the salaries of high-priced offi- 
cials? Are they earned interest on borrowings? Are they the dividends on 
preferred stock? Are they the dividends on common stock? If profits were 
denied, what would tempt courageous, daring, and inventive entrepreneurs or 
other “enterprisers” to inaugurate new activities? 

14. Broadly speaking, what are some of the “social goods,” and what are 
some of the “social evils,” of commercialization? Are we likely to have more 
or less of it in the future? 


COMMERCIALIZATION OF SOCIAL FUNCTIONS ? 


The processes of commercialization seem to increase in geometrical 
ratio in civilized societies. Like all other processes that involve some 
depersonalizing of social relationships, there is something mournful about 
commercialization, even if it has to come. Among settlers on the frontier 
hospitality is freely given and received. The advent of the hotel, where 
everything is on a strictly business basis, brings some social losses. In 
the modern city a large proportion of the functions of “entertainment” 
or amusement are evolving toward commercial forms. In the city men 
must pay for water, a commodity to be had for the asking in the rural 
area. In the early stages of transportation, distance communication, 
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nursing, road-building, education, and the lending of money, formal com- 
mercial transactions were few, and informal give-and-take favors were 
many. 

Commercialization prevails, obviously, because of its fundamental 
economy. The word has an unpleasant sound, largely because we are apt 
to associate it with situations where transitions are taking place. The 
commercialization of dancing, hunting and fishing privileges, hat-checking 
in hotels, and many other functions in which we have been accustomed to 
free and voluntary service, is not welcomed. Nevertheless, it is probably 
inevitable in highly organized societies, and conspicuously in those with 
large mobile membership. 

Public service often replaces private commercial functions, owing to 
necessities for concerted action to meet community needs. Most of 
the police of a city are now public employees assigned to assist and protect 
all alike; but private concerns still employ watchmen, and some neighbor- 
hoods join forces for some local codperative protection. Public schools, 
parks, streets, and roads have ceased to charge fees or to serve exclusive 
groups. The post office, municipal water department, and government 
publication bureaus give service supposedly at cost. 

We are reminded by Professor Ross that justice and certain religious 
benefits were essentially commercialized in the Middle Ages without in 
any way exciting indignation. Many persons feel that religion is com- 
mercialized through the charging of rent for pews. It is charged, too, 
that even justice can not be free in fact as well as in name so long as the 
richer contestant is advantaged through his ability to hire the better lawyer 
and to bear the costs of appeals and delays. 

Perhaps many functions tend to pass through these three stages: (a) 
cooperative and joint performance through good will and desire for mutual 
aid, without the formal and measured compensations of a commercial 
transaction. (b) Private performance for stipulated wage or price, with- 
out particular sense of favor on either side in the transaction. (c) Col- 
lective public performance through regularly paid agents, with no profit, 
the beneficiaries paying directly in fees, or indirectly through taxation. 

Middle-men are functionaries in commercial processes whose powers 
and rewards tend greatly to vex the social conscience of our time. Often 
they are little known to either original producer or ultimate consumer. 
Nevertheless, their position enables them easily to create, and profit from, 
certain kinds of monopolization. Ten thousand men may produce the 
wool that must ultimately be used in the clothes of one hundred thousand 
consumers. Between these two parties lie jobbers, manufacturers, tailors, 
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and retailers. One or two men may for a time own all the raw wool as 
it moves toward factories. One or two, also, may for a time own all the 
cloth as it moves toward tailors. How much toll will they exact? To 
what extent will they manipulate demand and supply? The ordinary 
citizen can not know, and he is suspicious of the worst. 

Speculation increases the difficulty. Some readily standardized com- 
modities—corn, wheat, cotton—may be owned temporarily in vast quan- 
tities by persons who take no actual part in processes of production, 
transportation, or marketing. They buy and sell titles—to grain as to 
bonds—because the circumstances offer opportunity and possible profit. 
Unquestionably, the worlds of original producers and ultimate consumers 
have many problems to solve in regularizing, illuminating, and simplifying 
the complex commercial transactions that characterize large-scale economic 
processes. 

The commercialization of capital greatly perplexed the naive amateur 
economists of former times. Money-lenders have always been a hated 
tribe, except when need for capital pressed. Even church organizations 
have outlawed interest, and the world still looks askance at the man who 
prospers by money-lending. The poor peasants of India pay 60 per cent. 
or more interest in time of need—just as do salaried employees in Ameri- 
can cities, not infrequently. Probably the fundamental inarticulate objec- 
tion to commercialized capital is its seductive character to the poorly in- 
formed or the weak-willed. 

The commercialization of means of self-indulgence in various forms 
sets the hardest tasks for social economists. The liquor traffic, horse- 
racing, and gambling have at times been syndicated on gigantic scales. 
Perhaps sex vice and self-decoration have at times been given redoubled 
exploitative qualities by profiteers. Modern advertising, office-seeking, 
some forms of private education, and the patent medicine traffic are 
examples of what commercialization can do in enhancing unwholesome 
public demands. 


C. LEGALIZATION 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. What are some of the procedures that must now be taken in most states 
in order that these processes may be “legal”: marriage; a transfer of lands; 
the erection of a tenement house; the peddling of wares on the streets? 

2. What tendencies are indicated by legislation: prohibiting sale of liquors; 
requiring a permit to carry a pistol; giving the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
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mission authority to regulate certain railway rates; fixing a minimum wage; 
prohibiting wage-earning work for minors under certain conditions; restrict- 
ing the sums of money that candidates for public office may spend in fur- 
thering their candidacy? 

3. If all persons were well disposed, could we dispense with nearly all laws 
—such, for example, as those governing automobile traffic, the work of chil- 
dren, the granting of patents, regulation of the disposal of the proceeds of 
failed business enterprises, and the distribution of school funds? 


MULTIPLICATION OF LAWS ® 


Complex societies, like all other complex organizations, require co- 
ordination and harmony of operation of processes. A large school, hotel, 
railway system, or even family, must have rules, regulations, and system, 
if disorder, friction, and waste are to be avoided. “Cut the red tape” 
is the slogan, often, of a new reforming administration in city, state, or 
nation. But in a few weeks a lot more red tape is usually made. 

Americans are frequently appalled at the vast increase in statutes en- 
acted by legislatures and by Congress. The enactments of one session 
of a state legislature may require a volume of more than a thousand 
pages. Even lawyers find it difficult to keep pace with the passing of 
ordinances by municipal administrations. Legislatures were formerly 
in session a month or two each year or biennium; now they frequently 
sit for six or seven months. Congress is now not in session only for 
relatively short periods. 

A multitude of societies, each designed for the furtherance of some 
worthy objective, become, everywhere in America and other democracies, 
fruitful sources of legislation. The process is about as follows: the 
society is at the outset formed of sensitive and progressive spirits, bent 
on correcting an abuse or promoting some good cause. The organization 
conducts propaganda, “educates the public.” If the cause is really sound, 
presently a majority of citizens approve the objects, but are indisposed 
to exert themselves to see that they are realized. A minority are hostile, 
either from conviction or because they have opposed interests at stake. 

The next step is “to have a law passed.” The state (or nation) thus 
accepts the principle as of general application—as contributing to the 
general welfare. Tens of thousands of enactments now found on the 
statute books of our forty-eight states and the federal government have 
come into being in the manner just indicated. Such legislation always 

* See especially Ross, Social Control (Ch. 11, Law). 
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creates friction and is, often, enforced with difficulty because of the 
minorities whose interests or convictions are opposed. Nevertheless, social 
order and progress are gradually assured, and it is difficult to see how, in 
the long run, they could be assured in any other way. 

The philosophical anarchist is opposed to statutes, ordinances, decrees, 
and other means of regulating human freedom through compulsion. He 
prefers that men be “educated” to “do the right,” rather than be com- 
pelled. But his conception of the functions of legislation is old-fashioned. 
He has failed to observe that the “penalties” of many modern statutes 
are incidental, even accidental. The primary purpose of much of modern 
legislation is to guide well disposed people—often to insure that the same 
authoritative information is given to all. We are apt to associate new 
legislation—requiring the licensing of marriage and automobiles, the 
recording of deeds, the approval of building plans, and the rest—with 
the correction of abuses. But these arose because of the increasing com- 
plexity of social situations, or rising standards of what is sound and right. 
The primary purpose of large proportions of modern legislation is to 
systematize, regularize, or harmonize transaction and movement in com: 
plicated situations. Such legislation represents a kind of sociological 
bookkeeping welcomed by nearly all well meaning citizens. It is a kind 
of traffic policeman, empowered, indeed, to enforce penalties in the rare 
cases where a recalcitrant or stupid driver causes confusion, but primarily 
functioning as a means of order and efficiency. 

Legislative machinery is probably very inefficient at present—at least, 
one must infer that from the prevalence of contemporary criticism.* In 
democracies legislatures serve the dual purpose of representing general 
constituencies, and of having to address themselves to tasks requiring 
expert knowledge. It is obviously a hard situation to provide for. But 
sociologist and educator must perceive that the future will probably require 
more, rather than less, legislation, and that it behooves society to find 
better means of providing and selecting those who are to perform the 
involved tasks of setting up social sign-boards along the numberless paths 
that societies now elect to follow. 

Large group codperations are the sources of nearly all contemporary 
legislation. Village communities keep order on the basis of customs; cities 
must have documented and formally ratified ordinances. The admonition 
caveat emptor governed buying and selling for ages. Then the state 
regularized coinage and currency, weights and measures. Now we have 

“See Wells, Social Processes (pp. 293-321, The Disease of Parliaments). 
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“pure food” laws, meat inspection, legal copyright for brands, and licens- 
ing of dealers. Consumers want standardization and publicity of facts 
relative to those wares that come from afar; and legislation follows. 

The evolution of a gigantic public-school system necessitates multiplica- 
tion of statutes. So does street and road building, city housing, the keep- 
ing of accounts against the day of income-tax returns, the control of 
factory and mine-working conditions, and the oversight of parentless 
children. The present generation has intimately witnessed the growth 
of legislation designed either to curb abuses or, more properly, to express 
rising social standards, with references to the sale and use of alcoholic 
beverages. 


D. STANDARDIZATION AND PUBLICITY 


INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. Many centuries ago governments began to fix the “fineness” and weight 
of coins. Why? More recently they have standardized weights and measures, 
and now it is often illegal to use in selling weights, scales, or measuring con- 
tainers that have not been officially approved. Why? 

2. What is the social significance to you of the physician’s “license to prac- 
tise,” the public-school teacher’s certificate, the officially censored movie, and 
inspected plumbing? 

3. On canned fruits you frequently see the phrase, “Guaranteed under the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act,” etc. What does this mean? Are you in favor 
of a law providing for “pure wool” standards in clothing? Why? 

4. Many “standard brand” articles are now on the market—Pears’ soap, 
Winchester rifles, Waterman pens, Sorosis shoes, and the like. How do these 
simplify your buying from distant producers? 

5. Why are public service corporations now often required to publish 
certain statements exhibiting receipts and expenditures? Why are newspapers 
and magazines required to publish statements of ownership? 


SOCIAL CONTROL OF STANDARDS © 


Collective action must often take the direction of setting standards. 
Early trade used cattle, hides, copper, and other useful things as exchange 
mediums where barter became too cumbersome. But pieces of precious 
metal, by far the most convenient currency, could be adulterated, and it 
was not easy to weigh them. So governments took charge of coinage, 


* Ross, Principles (Ch. 47, Standards) ; and Kel . ay ‘ 
aS ples (Ch. 47 ards) ; and Kelsey, Physical Basis (Ch. 10, Social 
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guaranteeing fineness and weight—uhtil such emergencies as tempted the 
governing king, tyrant, or oligarchy to adulterate and underweight the 
coinage itself or to issue “fiat” paper money instead. 

From those simple beginnings to the present, societies, as organized 
in guilds, cities, provinces, and nations, have moved steadily onward in 
standardization of processes and products, and in attendant publicity. 
Laws now impose standards, at least as to minimum qualities, on drugs, 
meats, canned goods, lumber, building materials, and moving pictures. 
Dealers may use only approved weights and measures. Physicians, 
plumbers, firemen, and chauffeurs must be licensed for the practice of their 
callings. Newspapers must annually advertise their ownership. Railway 
corporations must give the public information as to receipts and expendi- 
tures; and they have now little control over their traffic rates, or, in 
war-time, over their wage rates. The public clamors for a “purity law” 
for textile fabrics. 

Those producers who must market their products over wide areas are 
finding it increasingly advantageous to “standardize” their brands, and 
to. evoke the publicity of advertising. Consumers, confessing to poor 
powers of discrimination, and able to give little time to study pf goods, 
prefer to buy “branded” shoes, oranges, razors, paper, pens, automobiles, 
or baseballs. Producers put millions of dollars into advertising Ivory 
soap, Patrick cloth, Kodaks, and Stickley furniture, in the expectation 
that utilizers will, out of their sense of confidence in the reputation of 
the sellers, pay abundantly for this. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
SOCIAL VALUES 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


RRANGE in some provisional order of importance the “things” that you 

now “value” or desire persistently—including such diverse objectives as 
health, travel, more knowledge, vengeance, personal decoration, love, wealth, 
friendship. 

Compare these with your remembered desires at age ten. Compare with 
your expected desires at age sixty. 

2. Some “values” seem largely individual; and some collective or social. 
Each person strives toward his personal survival, safety, wealth, and general 
gratification of desires. In what ways does a person’s desire for a clean, 
well governed city seem more social than his desire for a fine private house of 
his own? Is the keeping of an expensive painting in a residence more or 
less “social” than keeping one in a church? In what ways does the com- 
munity act to insure the security of your property? In what ways do you 
depend upon yourself? 

3. Have you ever felt “endangered” by foreign war-making enemies? To 
what does the present generation in America owe its “security”? Contrast 
our situation with that of: the Armenians during the last fifty years; the 
Macedonians during the last century; the French since 1860; our forefathers 
in 1750. Why the differences? 

Why do so many civilized men object to war? Were our offensive wars 
in 1776, 1847, 1861, 1898, and 1917 wrong? What were we “defending” in 
each case? Was our defensive war in 1812 wrong? 

4. Are we now fairly efficient in providing for national defense? Are you 
and I conscious that “security” is one of the most important “goods” for 
which men strive? 

5. Have you ever felt endangered from epidemics of : yellow fever; cholera; 
typhus; bubonic plague? Why? Are many Americans still endangered from: 
tuberculosis; measles; smallpox; influenza epidemics; cancer; industrial acci- 
dents? Why? 

In what ways are we striving to become more “efficient,” first in preventing, 
and second in curing, ill health? Are there other peoples who seem to be 
more “efficient” in this work than are Americans? What are some of our 
“scandalous” individual shortages due to ignorance or indifference? Some of 
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our collective shortages? What does it seem to you that the draft examina- 
tions revealed as to “public health” ? 

What do you believe that the next twenty-five years will give us in the 
way of higher “health efficiency” ? 

6. What “personal” wealth do you possess? Which kinds of it do you 
use primarily for present “consumption,” and which as means of producing 
new wealth? Separately consider: clothes, books, jewelry, invested “money,” 
tools, land, etc. What kinds and amounts of personal wealth do you think 
you should have at age forty? 

Of what forms of “community wealth” do you have fairly free use or 
benefit? Separately consider streets and roads; public libraries; public schools; 
parks; public fire-fighting apparatus; battleships; municipal courthouses. 

Of what forms of wealth do you have the use at small expense because so 
many people share in that use? Separately consider: newspapers, theaters, 
large stores, railways, hotels, factories, which serve you or in which you 
could get employment if necessary. , 

How do the “people” of America seem to compare (a) in total possessions, 
and (0b) in distribution of wealth, with those of: China; Switzerland; Brazil; 
central Russia? How much of the difference is due to: natural resources; 
more scientific leadership; security from external enemies; internal order; 
presence of capital? Compare California and South Carolina as respects 
wealth, and explain some causes of the differences noted. 

In what ways are some people in America striving to promote greater 
social “wealth” or economic efficiency by: scientific education; more scientific 
agriculture; improvements of banking; government ownership of railroads, 
mines, etc.; income taxation; guaranty of bank deposits; vocational education; 
thrift education? 

7. In what ways have you ever suffered from crime or social disorder? In 
what ways are you now somewhat threatened by prevalence of: robbery; 
personal violence; possible invalidation of your titles to property; libel or 
slander? 

In what conspicuous respects does it appear to you that America suffers 
from, or is at a low state of efficiency as regards: protection of personal safety 
as respects life and security from harm to person; security of property; 
protection of reputation? Separately consider the risks of: farmers; wage- 
working women; recent immigrants; the very rich. 

What are the essential purposes of laws; courts; police powers; prisons? 
Show examples in which each seems now inefficient. 

What are certain areas of “social order,” “righteousness,” “fair dealing,” 
etc., which laws and courts can hardly touch as yet? What are some examples 
of progress in recent years in improving the efficiency of domestic social 
order? 

In what ways does the government of the United States “establish justice” 
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and “insure domestic tranquillity”? The respective state governments? Mu- 
nicipal, county, and town governments? 

Are people made righteous generally by law and police powers? Why? 

Describe the characteristics of an “efficient” society as respects righteous- 
ness. In what ways did Magna Charta, the Constitution, the Bill of Rights 
(amendments to Constitution), and John Marshall lay foundations of the 
“righteousness” that we to-day enjoy? 

8. What are some kinds of knowledge that you value chiefly because they 
are means to your conservation of health or procuring a living? What are 
some other kinds that you value “for thei: own sake”? Illustrate from your 
knowledge of: astronomy; the world’s famous men; the history of great occur- 
rences and peoples; geography; the fine arts. 

Do you approve of the use of public funds for research into: deep-sea life; 
the composition of the sun’s outer atmospheres; ancient history of New 
Mexico; the geology of Alaska? Why? 

If you were suddenly given much wealth and leisure, what forms of knowl- 
edge (or experience) would you set yourself to acquire? Why these? To 
benefit others? To satisfy yourself? 

In what respects do you consider America relatively (a) efficient and 
(6) inefficient in: providing for the general diffusion of knowledge; de- 
veloping tastes and interests in knowledge new to the rising generation; in 
promoting research for knowledge new to the world? Compare us with certain 
other times and some other peoples in these respects. 

g. What are some of your keen esthetic sensibilities or interests? Sepa- 
rately consider desires for: music; color; form; motion; appeals to imagina- 
tion. Also separately consider the concrete manifestations for which you most 
care in: songs; rhythmic instrumental music; dress; pictures; moving pic- 
tures; furniture; architecture; dancing; poetry; high-grade or “artistic” fiction. 

In what respects do you consider (a) yourself, (b) your associates, or (c) 
the American people inferior, “low-brow,” or inefficient in their esthetic ap- 
preciations, artistic sensibilities, or public support of “art”? 

Does it appear to you that art should be valued chiefly “for its own sake,” 
or as a means to: wealth, health, social goodness (morality), religion, fel- 
lowship, and the like? In what respects can each be said to be a “social 
value”? 

What contemporary movements or projects to render the American people 
“more efficient” in appreciation and support of art appeal to you as important ? 
Contrast us with other peoples as respects “artistic efficiency,” separately con- 
aig eg sculpture; painting; poetry; vocal music; moving-picture art; applied 
art! 

10. Of what “value” to individuals is a sincere and untroubled religious 
faith? What peculiar needs of society are served by wholesomely and 
devoutly “religious” people? 
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Having in mind all kinds of religion, from primitive to the recently de- 
veloped, what are some of the essential characteristics of an “efficient” or 
valuable religion suited to needs of modern civilized life? Separately con- 
sider such factors as its relations to: development of science; promotion of 
morality; toleration; the family; the state; other social groups; education; 
social progress. 

Review various efforts of well known religious systems to render themselves 
more acceptable and useful to their members, and more serviceable to society 
at large. 

11. Analyze the satisfactions you derive from various kinds of sociability, 
fellowship, and friendship. What seem to you to be some of the “defects” or 
“shortages” as respects sociability among: wives of farmers; young traveling 
workmen in cities; intellectually keen minds in small towns; white men living 
among primitive peoples? 

Analyze the probable contributions of these to wholesome fellowship: col- 
lege fraternities; men’s clubs; young people’s societies in churches; high- 
school cliques? What have probably been the “fellowship values” of: saloons; 
village gossip; coeducational schools; travel ? 

What are some of the most obvious obstacles to sound “fellowship” in 
modern urban life; newly settled rural areas; small towns; rich churches; 
large colleges? 

12. What are some of the outstanding evidences of maternal love and 
solicitude for very young children? How do these seem to change as children 
become adults and independent? Contrast these with paternal love and care. 

What have been some of your experiences with pride of parents in their 
children? With family pride? 

What are the “sacrifices” necessarily to be made by those who rear children 
in large cities? Contrast with sacrifices necessary to be made by small 
farmers. 

Does “race suicide” seem to involve a weakening of interest in progeny? 
Can keener interest in one or two children compensate parents for more 
diffused interest in a larger family? 

What have been some of the more important constructive efforts of the 
last century to provide “a better start in life” for children? Separately 
consider legislation providing for: school attendance; regulation of labor of 
minors; prevention of cruelty to children; public playgrounds; protection of 
“illegitimate” children; care of orphans. Also consider philanthropic or pri- 
vate initiative toward: reforming public care of orphans; lessening corporal 
punishment in schools; reorganizing education. 

13. In terms of the fundamental social goods referred to above, what seem 
to you to have been the “values” that the following “case-groups” of men 
have excessively prized and sought, and those that they probably have under- 
valued and neglected: the New England Puritans; the more prosperous busi- 
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ness men of our day; fashionable society of the court of Louis XIV: Atheni- 
ans of the Periclean period; fashionable women of to-day; the settlers of the 
states of the plains; rapidly rising professional men in modern cities; college- 
educated women; rural colored dwellers in the South; contemporary artists, 
writers, and musicians? 

14. Recall historical or contemporary examples of social groups that seem 
to you excessively to have sacrificed: religion; wealth; health; righteousness; 
security; beauty; knowledge; progeny; sociability. 

What is the probable social significance of the various forms of public 
interest now found respectively in: children’s courts; provision of uniform 
divorce legislation; preservation of Australia as a “white man’s” country; 
birth control; eugenics? 


ORIGINS OF SOCIAL VALUES + 


Living organisms all strive toward ends that we conveniently embrace 
under such terms as “self-preservation,” “self-realization,” and “per- 
petuation of species.” The growing plant seems to “value” right soil, 
moisture, and sunlight in order that it may grow and reproduce itself. 
Animals “value” food, security, freedom, mobility, sex expression, and 
their young in the same vigorous, even if unconscious, ways. A large 
proportion of the actual facts and immediate causes of such behavior are 
readily accessible and intelligible. 

Primitive human beings are conspicuously above and beyond the higher 
animals as respects most of their “valuations.” It is easy to see that 
among the “things believed worth while” for which primitive men and 
women plan, work, suffer, and even, if necessary, die, are food, shelter, 
property, mating, companionship, freedom, social approval, deities, safety, 
and offspring. Not all of these “values” seem to be held as of equal 
worth by different peoples. Some seem to classify as “means” rather than 
as “ends in themselves,” according to the prevailing instincts or customs 
of the tribe. Usually the “self-preservation” and “group-preservation” 
to which these values contribute are, by the standards of civilized societies, 
self-centered. Societies of savage men commonly have as little moral 
concern with other societies as the people of this globe now have with 
the hypothetical inhabitants of Mars. To primitive man the lives of 
himself, his brother, his wife, and his child are very precious indeed. 
So also are the security of his clan, the sanctity of his deities, and, under 
some circumstances, the honor of his chief or master. Often he can well 


esas Ross, Principles (Ch. 4 and 5, The Original, and the Derivative, Social 
orces). 
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meet the test, “Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friends.” 

Values, like all other social facts, must be studied in their manifesta- 
tions through individuals. Men may attach value to things that are good 
for them and for their fellows—certain kinds of security, knowledge, and 
fellowship; or to things that are only temporarily good—i.e., satisfying 
to them, but ultimately harmful both to them and their fellows—such as 
criminal success, and self-indulgence; or to things that seem immediately 
harmful to them, but that are ultimately good to them or their fellows— 
such as sacrifice of life, liberty, or wealth to good ends; or even to things 
that are permanently harmful to the individual, but good for his fellows— 
perhaps crippling, or death in battle. 

When certain values are pursued by large numbers of persons over 
considerable periods of time; and when their general realization seems 
markedly to increase the sum total of human well-being, then we may 
call these “social values.”’ Where, on the other hand, values, even if 
generally pursued, seem to terminate largely in the satisfactions of the 
individual and do not generally spread to others or result in large cor- 
responding benefits, then these may be called “individual values.” 

Man’s desire for food, drink, air, and shelter are self-preservative, and 
until they are largely satisfied he can render little or no social service. 
Similarly, individual desires for sex experience, for domination, for per- 
sonal liberty, and for play need not, and perhaps usually are not, pre- 
dominantly social in their direct consequences, although obviously they too 
are basic preliminaries to larger and more diffusive social action. 

Individual values or “goods” of many kinds can be distinguished which 
deserve to be called social values only in somewhat less degree than those 
already enumerated. Many, perhaps all, of these have instinctive founda- 
tions; and many are powerfully affected by social customs or by oppor- 
tunities opened up by social developments. Among them may be enumer- 
ated the values of: sensory gratifications inferior to those commonly called 
esthetic—these lower ones including appeals to gustatory, olfactory, 
tactual, and temperature senses; satisfaction of instincts of sex, quite 
apart from interests in progeny; liberty of movement, worship, thought, 
expression, and work of kinds that may or may not harmonize with the 
needs of the social order; power, prestige, leadership, domination, work- 
manship, creation, invention, exploration. 

Human beings, like other organic creatures subject to the processes of 
evolution, gradually evolve or develop means of serving the valued pur- 
poses of their existence. These means include all devices, physiological 
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or other, that enable them to preserve life, to perpetuate their respective 
species, and to get various other “satisfactions” out of living. Among 
these means must obviously be included not only the instincts, the defensive 
organs, and the “family-forming” tendencies of many animals, but also 
their various forms of social, group, or codperative organizations. Here 
must also be included the various “group formations” and “social 
processes” discussed in previous chapters. They are all, in the last 
analysis, social means. 

Social means to what ends? Sociology can give no final answer to that 
question as yet. Perhaps it can not hope to find an adequate scientific 
answer at all. It may have to leave analysis of “ultimate values” to 
metaphysics and religion. 

But sociology can do much to answer the question provisionally in 
terms of the best appreciations now available. Men, by virtue of their 
“natures,” desire various “goods” and work to attain them. Where many 
men, over many generations, desire and work for the same kind of good, 
we can call that a “social good” or value. If its pursuit and achieve- 
ment do not seem visibly to defeat other good pursuits, we can ap- 
prove the former as a “true value,’ subject always to the reservation 
that more knowledge may compel us to revalue or transvalue our first 
values. 

The “goods” or “values” of man and his societies are valued in large 
measure instinctively. Nature has given to man, as to all other organic 
beings, self-protecting dispositions. Within certain limits, he instinctively 
avoids danger; demands justice; acquires property; seeks knowledge, 
beauty, and companionship; and cherishes progeny and the favor of his 
deities. These instincts take definite shape and become powerful under the 
influence of social imitation (informal education) and direct education. 
What many individuals desire in common they learn to seek through col- 
lective action. Thus arise the social “values,” the “good things” of life, 
for which men cooperatively strive, generation after generation. 

These “values” in civilized life are endlessly varied. Each may be 
pursued to excess—that is, to the point where harmful satiety or surfeit 
from the good itself results, or else such pursuit causes the pursuer to 
neglect other no less important “goods.” Men need food and drink, shelter 
and rest; they want deliverance from enemies and the presence of friendly 
companionship; they are curious after new knowledge, and within limits 
they crave beauty of color, form, sound, odor, taste, touch, image, and 
sentiment; whilst their desires for recognition, for domination, for the 
advancement of those whom they like, and for perpetuation of their 
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species constitute the mainsprings of numberless social developments or 
even upheavals. 

It is the possession of these virtues—of “good” kinds and in “right” 
proportions—that makes life worth living—either for individual or for 
society. Hence in all societies social effort incessantly supplements indi- 
vidual effort in seeking to realize them. Many agencies already historically 
old have been evolved for their production or conservation—governments, 
churches, schools, parties, and faiths, the customs that underlie marriage, 
dress, friendly association, and tolerated competition; and no less such 
social mechanisms as money, the alphabet, trade, and highways. Modern 
civilization strives to build superstructures of scientific social economy 
upon, or in place of, the old institutions and faiths. 

The aims of this social economy are often, first curative, next pre- 
ventive, finally constructive. Social groups thus early purpose to de- 
stroy or punish criminals and other disturbers of security; now they seek 
to prevent potential from becoming actual criminals; and later through 
eugenics and control of environment they may seek to produce human 
beings among whom criminal tendencies will not appear. To cure dis- 
ease is good, but not so good as it is to prevent it. But to banish the 
causes of disease, whether dangerous bacteria or susceptibilities of hu- 
man bodies, may be a higher achievement still. 

The social values of civilized societies can, as implied above, be 
comprised to a considerable extent under the vague categories “self- 
preservation” and “preservation of species.” But the social groups that 
civilized man has formed are often of gigantic dimensions—nations, em- 
pires, vast churches, the codperating upholders of democracy and culture. 
Not only must he value the existence of these, but he must cherish the 
means that make them effective—on the one hand, the institutions, science, 
faith, and other social inheritances which have been built up, and on the 
other the lands, the freedom, and the good blood that must be conserved 
for the future “white man’s continent” and other areas of life in which 
we aspire that we or our successors shall “carry on.” 

Hence “values” for civilized men become diffused, complex. Meta- 
physicians devote themselves to speculation as to “ultimate values.” Theo- 
logians sometimes hold that the most genuine values are to be realized 
beyond the grave, in communion with God and enjoyment of the beatified 
life. All the values ordinarily held are seen by seers among these men 
as means only to the realization of remoter ends. 


"See Clay, Economics (Ch. 23, Wealth and Welfare); and Dewey and Tufts, 
Ethics (Ch. 14 and 15, Happiness and Social Ends). 
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The practical work of the world is at most times done, however, largely 
in pursuit of mundane ends. The large majority of men still find in 
health, friendship, knowledge, righteousness, devoutness, security, beauty, 
wealth, and children “ends good in themselves.” But our increased social 
sensitiveness forces us to think of these not merely as “personal,” but 
also as group or “social” goods. Personal health is held to be a blessing, 
but a healthy individual requires for his full satisfaction that others, 
first those near and dear to him, and then all others whom he has learned 
in any way to cherish, shall also be healthy. Security is a precious 
thing, but our neighbors, our country, our coreligionists throughout 
the world, the friends of democracy, the “white race,” and finally all 
humanity must be secure before we can realize in full measure that 
“social good.” 

Patriotic, philanthropic, and missionary impulses lie at the bottom of 
much of the social economy developed since man emerged from bar- 

-barism. The true Christian can not consider his own salvation as a 
sufficient good, so long as other souls are in darkness and in danger of 
being lost. The humane man seeks to be fatherly comforter to thousands 
of unhappy children. The warrior is content to give his ease, his wealth, 
his health, and his life for his people. 


KINDS OF SOCIAL VALUES ® 


Contemporary social values are to be understood chiefly through in- 
ductive studies of the activities of the men, women, and children com- 
posing the social groups that are significant in our time and country. 
Those things for which many men and women work hard in order to 
acquire and conserve—these point toward the more inclusive and en- 
during social values. Those things that old and wise and good men 
and women tend strongly to approve suggest even more positively the 
values with which the social economist has most concern. 

Wisdom has, nevertheless, always recognized an elusive quality in 
human appreciations of worth. Our imaginations readily conjure up 
new worlds to conquer when ambitions seem to have acquired everything 
in the first. 


Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untraveled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever as I move. 


"Refer to G. Wallas, The Great Society (Ch. 7, Pleasure-Pain and Happiness). 
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But a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Else what’s a heaven for? 


The fiend that man harries is love of the best. 


Man never is, but always to be, blest. 


Possibly we are so constituted that whereas our desires, even our 
educated desires, for security, health, and fellowship could be practically 
sated, our desires for knowledge, for righteousness, for wealth, and for 
association with divinity would still grow by what they feed upon. 

It is, indeed, probable that the ends or purposes felt to be final by some 
men are felt by other men to be but means to still larger ends. For 
many, liberty, the satisfaction of sexual hungers, or the conservation 
of health are final values in themselves. For others, the attainment 
of these only opens the doors to other achievement. Friendship, beauty, 
and present knowledge are to some the farthest seen goals of desire. 
To others these are but stepping stones to larger-ends of service to 
humanity, communion with God, or the advancement of knowledge. 

The scientific evaluation of social purposes is only practicable, how- 
ever, when the social values defined are such that in civilized societies 
large amounts of individual and collective effort are expended toward 
their realization. We know well that for hundreds, if not thousands, 
of years, men have striven hard to conserve health and to recover lost 
health. Similarly, in promoting security and righteousness, in accumu- 
lating wealth and knowledge, in fostering beauty and religiousness, and 
in enriching life with fellowship and progeny, men, individually and 
collectively, have developed their own powers, evolved codperative groups, 
devised numberless processes of action, and in other ways sought the 
objects of their desire. 

Provisionally, then, we can establish these nine categories of things 
of social worth or value—security, health, wealth, righteousness, knowl- 
edge, beauty, religion, sociability, progeny.* These are not necessarily 
final values, nor are they mutually exclusive in any complete sense. Per- 
haps they are not all properly of the same rank, and it is obvious 
that, within limits, each may be well a means to one or more of the 
others. 

Definitions of social values must be agreed upon by all those who 
would contribute to the more effective development of education as a 


*The well informed reader will readily recognize my indebtedness to Dr. A. W. 
Small for these categories. 
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means. For that purpose the following provisional definitions and analyses 
are suggested: 

a. “Security” includes not only the safety of our personai lives, prop- 
erty, liberty, and reputations, but that of others dear to, or approved by, us. 
Furthermore, there should be included the security of all those agencies 
—our family, our city, our trade union, our church, our nation, and 
the rest—which have come to be valued as necessary means to the well- 
being of ourselves and those whom we cherish. All the other “goods” 
are obviously in greater or less degree means to security. 

b. “Health” had best be restricted here to its ordinary physical sig- 
nificance, including freedom from physical pain, from humiliating dis- 
figurement, and confining weakness. 

c. “Wealth” should be understood in its more comprehensive sense of 
including not merely capital or stored wealth, but also the consumable 
material goods that satisfy desires for food, shelter, movement, decora- 
tion, domination, and the like. 

d. “Righteousness” covers almost all that is commonly understood by 
“good” moral and civic behavior. 

e. “Knowledge” is here primarily conceived as a “value” or “end” 

in itseli—of the kinds that satisfy native curiosity, scientific interests, 
cravings for news or gossip, and the like. Knowledge of very specific 
kinds is obviously also a means to health, the acquisition of wealth, the 
insurance of security, the promotion of righteousness, and the develop- 
ing of progeny. But to natural and educated man at his best it is one of 
the supreme “values” in itself. In greater or less degree, it is this also to 
all persons, as testified by general reading, gossip, the curiosities of child- 
hood, and the intellectual recreations of all people. 
. f. “Beauty,” like knowledge, may be a means to other ends, or a kind 
of final satisfaction in itself. The esthetic demands of human nature 
are varied—ranging from the relatively sensual gratifications of touch, 
warmth, taste, and odor, to the sensuous satisfactions due to harmonies 
of form, color, and shade that appeal to the sense of sight, or to the 
harmonies of sound that appeal to the sense of hearing. Finally must 
be included a variety of esthetic responses that lie deeper in human psy- 
chology—those that are evoked by poetry, the drama, scientific concep- 
tions, and the like. 

g. “Religion” is a very unsatisfactory term to denote what mankind 
has very generally held to be one of the great values in life. The words 
piety, godliness, or devoutness would be better if it were not for some 
unfortunate connotations attached to each of them. “All men are at 
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heart religious’”—or, rather, they hold religion (in the more sociological 
sense) as a precious thing. Men certainly appreciate and strive to realize 
this social value no less than the others named above. 

h, “Fellowship” or “sociability” are also inadequate terms to embrace 
the various specific “social goods,” ranging from love of companionship 
and conviviality through friendship to respect, social esteem, and honor 
which are all species of the generic human good of “association on its own 
account.” The root most basic to the commonest words in the social 
sciences is socius, a companion. Love, apart from two of its specialized 
forms in mating and motherhood, largely denotes what is here called fel- 
lowship. 

i. “Progeny” here includes all the objectives of what is commonly 
understood by the clumsy word philoprogenitiveness, or the words pa- 
rental affection, parenthood, etc. Here begin, obviously, the prime inter- 
ests in the conservation of the species. Perpetuation of species or stock 
is, of course, one of the major purposes of all organic life. 

Other social values could, obviously, be distinguished in societies.®° For 
ages men have striven for liberty as an apparent end worth while in 
itself. The efforts of adults to satisfy sexual desires motivate endless 
forms of individual and collective action. The search for truth is often 
held up as a splendid goal. All men in a measure, and some in very 
great degree, devote themselves to “service” as a collective good. There 
are those who would make “progress” an objective of almost final worth. 
Many Orientals hold “devotion to ancestors” as a social good equal to 
that which is here called religion. A “life of contemplation” has seemed 
of supreme value to some. “Power” over inanimate nature, but more 
evidently over other men, seems to some a kind of ultimate value. Others 
could readily be discerned among the numberless incentives that actuate 
men all about us. The reader will have no difficulty in relating to the 
categories previously established all but two or three of these alleged 
social values. 

Primitive man doubtless thought of adequate sex expression as a final 
good in itself. But biology sees it as an inescapable means to the pres- 
ervation of species. The ideals and insight of sociology explain sex 
love, mating, conjugality, and parenthood as very largely significant means 
to such other values as fellowship, beauty, health, and especially progeny. 
Hence it is unnecessary to establish a special category for this very ancient 
source of human gratification and well-being. 


5 The speculative student will consult H. Miinsterberg, The Eternal Values, and 
F. Nietzsche, Genealogy of Morals. 
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Service, in the sense of unpaid philanthropic work for the benefit of 
others, is, obviously, a social process of realizing certain relatively ulti- 
mate “goods” as far as this world is concerned. These could not usually 
be realized through the ordinary instinctive or institutionalized cooperative 
processes. This purely altruistic service is frequently the gift made to 
society by the finest spirits. Some men give it in abundance to religion; 
others to the advancement of knowledge; others in promoting social 
security ; and not a few toward assuring the reign of righteousness. 

The other values named are either obviously means to ends, or else 
are projections and artificializations of the more common values and 
confined to a few persons. 

Gradations in appreciations of social values are among the easily 
observed facts of human life. Some persons, dominated perhaps by 
disproportionate development of ancient self-preservative instincts, or else 
the victims of understimulation of right valuations, prize their own bodily 
security above all other things. For it they will sacrifice the safety of 
those dependent upon them, their liberty, their property, and the respect 
of their fellows. In war they are cowards and slackers. In time of dis- 
aster they are undependable. 

We are all acquainted with those who care little for beauty, and with 
others whose appetites for knowledge can hardly be increased beyond 
infantile proportions. Many value righteousness in others, but make little 
effort to realize it in themselves. Not all men are normally religious, and 
some seem to have suffered atrophy of the instincts of philoprogenitive- 
ness. Love of wealth or of convivial fellowship are so excessive in some 
as to be disastrous to their larger interests. 

However, collective valuations react heavily on individual valuations 
through the numerous processes of imitation and education that are always 
operative in society. Instinctive traits are only the original raw materials 
out of which various kinds of evaluations can be shaped. The history 
of Christianity gives many examples of men so educated by their associates 
and reading as to place a high valuation on the negative states of poverty, 
loneliness, and even ill health for the sake of the higher religious values 
thereby presumably to be achieved. Every people whose social organiza- 
tion has been evoked and refined by the processes of conflict has learned 
to cultivate to some degree in nearly all males, and to an extraordinary 
degree in some females, the martial virtues, with all that these imply of 
physical courage, work, deprivation, and self-sacrifice. 

Naturally, too, all social groups develop their partizans of particular 
social values. At times it is fashionable to disparage the religious values 
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and to exalt the esthetic. The splendors of the life reared on the pos- 
session of abundant wealth lures many men now, as did the glories of 
military success in other days. Satisfaction of the desires for knowledge 
may never develop widespread excesses, but here and there such pursuits 
may cause men harmfully to undervalue the satisfactions of wealth, re- 
ligion, and progeny. 

Perhaps it is important that different ages should differently evaluate 
the “values” of life. Certainly our ancestors attached higher and dif- 
ferent concrete values to certain things in religion than do we. That may 
be bad, or conceivably it may be well, for us. Certainly our day and 
our people are attaching higher values to “knowledge” than did our fore- 
bears. Naturally, we think well of ourselves for doing so; but what will 
posterity say? 

But the more important changes are within the particular fields them- 
selves. It may be doubted whether men of to-day care less in the ag- 
gregate for the esthetic values in form, color, sound, and usage than did 
the corresponding peoples of Europe from 500 B.c. to 100 B.c. or from 
1300 A.D. to 1500 A.D. But certainly we care for different specific mani- 
festations of esthetic value. Men have always been religious, sociable, 
and lovers of material possessions, but perhaps never more so than to-day. 
Clearly, however, we shift our interests toward new objectives of a con- 
crete nature. Perhaps we must still depend upon the metaphysician to 
suggest to us whether our shiftings are to be counted as progress. We 
not only want, but we actually get, more wealth of certain kinds than 
our ancestors had; but we create new needs, develop new desires. We 
win security from pirates, but invest our wealth in bonds, the values of 
which so fluctuate as to make us feel that we still build our homes on 
quicksands. We therefore gladly leave to the philosopher the question, 
“Does the sum total of human happiness, well-being, or other ‘ultimate 
value’ increase with civilization?” 

Conflicts of feeling and knowledge in valuations are the inevitable 
outcome of increasing experience and accumulation of science. Herein 
lie many of the strains and some of the tragedies of social control. 
The individual feels that a certain course of action is good—good 
as satisfying his desires, that is. Sometimes his judgment, but more 
often the judgment of others, is to the effect that it is not good—good, 
that is, for the individual in the long run, or for his fellows. 

Eating when he is hungry is a good to the savage—even when vague 
judgments tell him that he is consuming next winter’s food supply. The 
badly trained youth finds it good to appropriate something valuable, 
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when his more moral fellows know that his theft is injuring others. Idle- 
ness is a present satisfaction for men, purchased at the expense of later 
and, as experience commonly proves, deeper and more enduring satis- 
factions. 

Stoic and Epicurean are perpetually in competition in society. Stoic 
and Puritan think so much in terms of postponed satisfactions that they 
seem to their less far-sighted brethren to “take all the joy out of life.” 
The “liberal” (as he likes now to call himself) or Epicurean is disposed 
to let the future take care of itself and to make the most of the present. 
“Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die,” is the motto of the 
extremist here. ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” is the cry of the more provident (“forward- 
looking”) one. 

The adjustment of the young to society is a perpetual battle for “de- 
ferred values.” So is the adjustment, often, of those of inferior intelli- 
gence or imagination. The “socially minded” asks after the “remoter 
or more genuine values to society” of science, of this form of music, of 
that religious faith, or of some kind of small group independence, only 
to be greeted by half-bewildered assertions—“but it feels good—it is a 
kind of good in itself.” 

But the history of human thought and social behavior irrefutably 
demonstrates the steady ascendancy in normal societies—as long as they 
are not degenerative—of conceptions of larger rationalized social values 
as against smaller felt values. That ascendancy is evidence of social 
progress, as far as that can now be defined. 

Conflicting values give rise to a large proportion of the problems of 
contemporary collective life. We could realize very much indeed of any 
particular value, at least for the time being, if we worked for that alone. 
Societies, like individuals, can, at least temporarily, accumulate much wealth 
or knowledge if we are willing to yield the parallel quests for health and 
beauty. National wealth from slaves or the numerous progeny of irrespon- 
sible, even though affectionate, parents, may be purchased at excessive 
cost in other social values. “They who are unwilling voluntarily to fight 
for the truth may presently be forced to fight for a lie.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE MAJOR SOCIAL VALUES 


ANY kinds and classes of social values can be described by any 

careful observer of the behavior and preferences of himself and his 
neighbors. Within any convenient class of values—as, for example, 
wealth, or beauty, or fellowship—it is readily practicable to describe an 
indefinite number of kinds, ranging from those that, under present condi- 
tions, are temporary and degrading, to those that are exalting and en- 
nobling when pursued consistently for a long time. 

As respects one or the other type of the real “goods” of life, a given 
individual may be “starved’’; or he may possess it in right measure; or 
he may be surfeited and destroyed by excess. Even the collective efforts 
of large groups, including nations, may be so addressed to the excessive 
pursuit of security, wealth, religion, or progeny that the other goods of 
life are disastrously sacrificed. 

Obviously, a fundamental problem for every individual, as well as 
for every social group, is to discover “happy balances” or “optimum 
resultants” in the pursuit of values. This problem is the basic one in 
personal and social ethics. “If a man gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul’’—expresses a query that applies along the entire range of 
human pursuits. 

Sociology has as yet developed neither final classifications nor com- 
parative evaluations of the “social values” or “goods.” This is unfor- 
tunate for the educational sociologist, since the formulation of scientific 
objectives for education depends heavily upon well defined standards of 
social values. But time and effort will give us more knowledge—especially 
in view of the rapid progress now being made by sociology and its sub- 
science, social psychology. In the meantime, provisional studies can serve 
to translate or extend the experience that we all in large measure possess. 


A. SECURITY 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


The fortunate children of the modern civilized and orderly state have 
their security so insured by existing social mechanisms that it is hard 
for them fully to appreciate the fact that insecurity rather than security 
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has been the prevailing atmosphere in which our race has been nurtured. 
Nations have often been cherished by their citizens because of their great 
usefulness toward insuring security. Until the coming of the German 
airships in 1917, the villages of England had felt only remotely threat- 
ened by invasions of Armada or Napoleonic navy. But dwellers in the 
Balkans, in large parts of central Asia, and in Central America have long 
known much of invasion, civil war, and rapine. Much of the security that 
Americans enjoy they take for granted, very much as they take for 
granted the air they breathe. Only reflection can enable us to evaluate 
our own conditions here. For example: 


1. Recall the conditions of insecurity surrounding Americans: of 1650 in 
the Connecticut Valley; of 1790 in Kentucky; of 1812 in Michigan; of 1863 in 
Kansas. 

2. Contrast the conditions of security in Belgium in 1913 and in 1916. In 
what respects, if any, could the Belgian nation itself be held responsible for 
the changes? 

3. “The frame of mind [as to security] in which we [the people of 
western Europe] lived was shattered at the bombardment of Rheims Cathe- 
dral. That act was the symbol which compelled us to the agony of realizing 
that there was nothing but brute force between us and destruction. ... To 
wipe out what was a mental basis behind the chances of the world left nothing 
unassailable. All was at stake; the wish for a tranquil clinging to old feelings, 
old family possessions, and history; the aim at continuous growth of institu- 
tions; the view of action as building of a fabric of thought and society for 
the future. The denial of any common basis of right or humanity crushes 
the mind, as the devil and his agents know.” 

Did the feelings of insecurity generated by the Great War reach to America? 
In what shape? 

4. Describe what seem to you the beliefs of competent students of social 
science as to possible disturbances of American security (a) now, (b) during 
the next ten years, or (c) from ten to one hundred years hence, due to: 
pirates; conquering Germans; possible Mexican invaders; Japan; a consoli- 
dated Oriental people; Great Britain; a united South America; civil wars 
originating in conflicts between labor and capital; civil war for the disso- 
lution of the union along some geographic lines; evolution of predatory 
hordes in time of economic distress. 

5. What are now the most depended upon means of assuring the social value 
of security against external enemies in America? Separately consider: militia, 
army, navy, forts, stored weapons, potential military powers, internal good 
will, law-respecting character of people, treaties, good will of other peoples, 
absence of dangerous causes of dispute, etc. 

What are threatening dangers external to us—and how threatening do they 


seem to be? 
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What are possible sources of danger in our own weakness? 
What is specifically meant by “preparedness”? 


DESIRES FOR SECURITY + 


Security—of life, property, liberty, and reputation—is in some ways 
analogous to equilibrium in the physical world. Until it is achieved, man 
is apprehensive and discontented. Though the realization of security 
often becomes in fact a means to the increase of wealth, acquisition of 
knowledge, and fuller development of fellowship, nevertheless, by com- 
mon testimony of human experience, it is primarily regarded as a “good 
in itself,” as one of the final tangible values of life. 

But it is not only personal security that is sought for. Men often en- 
danger or completely yield up their own security for that of children, 
companions, church, or nation, or even for the “unborn generations.” 
Furthermore, not all men value equally the different goods that may be 
made secure. Some value security of life less than liberty of movement, 
worship, or thought. Under some conditions, security of property becomes 
less precious than security of reputation. 

The mechanisms of defense have evolved among all organic species 
in substantially equal measure with the mechanisms of attack from enemies. 
In the fundamental sense, plant and animal life strive blindly or con- 
sciously for security no less than human life. Elaborate means of de- 
fense—walls for exclusion, speed for escape, disguises for hiding, weapons 
for stabbing and poisoning—are evolved. Man goes much farther. He, 
too, elaborates weapons against his enemies, and on occasion, flies, con- 
ceals, and immures himself. He does these things on vast codperative 
scales. He develops protective taboos, customs, and conventions. He 
devises and documents laws and constitutions. Courts, prisons, and 
schools become part of his machinery for inducing or compelling others 
to leave him alone. The old jest that an Irishman “would have peace 
even if he had to fight for it” expresses the intentions of all mankind. 

Not all conflict, obviously, derives from desires for security. Offensive 
war is often predatory or vindictive, springing from a desire for gain, or 
for retribution for past offenses real or imagined. Once on the war-path, 
the aggressive social group, whether clan or nation, seldom knows where 
to stop. Its members easily imagine that there can be no security until the 
foe is extirpated. The craving for security is easily merged with, per- 


*Review: Bagehot, Physics and Politics (Ch. 3 and 4, Nation-Making) ; Tufts, 
Our Democracy (Ch. 6, The State as a Source of Order); and Holmes, Trend of 
the Race (Ch, 9, The Selective Influence of War). 
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haps transformed into, the appetite for power and for possessions. Even 
the millionaire thinks of his possessions as insecure unless he acquire 
other millions. 

Local and domestic security of several kinds are among the precious 
‘achievements made by civilized society in the stronger nations within 
recent years. Apart from disturbed border zones during war-times, the 
dwellers in various parts of the United States, France, Argentina, and 
New Zealand have for several decades been substantially secure in their 
lives, their property, their liberty, and their reputations. To many 
of us freedom from imminent danger has become so commonplace that 
we have probably ceased to have any adequate appreciation of its bless- 
ings. We take them as we take the air about us—unthinkingly, until some 
catastrophe brings us to a sharp realization of how other peoples, even 
yet, must long for and strive for security as a thing of almost immeasur- 
able value. 

But such security is purchased and conserved only at the price of sacri- 
fice, devotion, and much insight. Boundaries, titles, navies, courts, and 
prisons are among the more tangible means—effective or not as they 
may be in individual instances. Back of these are treaties, constitu- 
tions, laws, customs, and routine practices. Deeper still than these are 
basic appreciations, ideals, and understandings which require long and 
patient building and which may derive, among such different peoples 
as Nordic types and Mediterranean, Oriental and Occidental, black and 
white, from somewhat dissimilar psychological foundations. 

Security in excess may be an evil no less than is hurtful insecurity. 
Water long at rest stagnates. Man, individually and collectively, un- 
doubtedly degenerates if conditions of life are made “too secure.” In 
practice, however, the dynamic peoples of progressive Western civiliza- 
tion, having achieved one type or grade of security, become solicitous and 
restive under new ambitions and for new possessions. The sensitive and 
highly educated woman of modern society, absolutely shielded against 
violent attack on her person or her property, is, nevertheless, probably 
no less tortured by apprehensiveness than was the woman of the primitive 
forest horde. She fears to lose her hold on the affections of others, 
on highly valued rank or prestige, and on the other things which, trivial 
from some points of view, may nevertheless seem large as mountains to 
her sensitive imagination. 

But “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” no less to sociologist and 
educator than to politician and statesman. All contemporary social ten- 
dencies indicate that each and every variety of worth-while security is 
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to be insured only by increasing prevision, prearrangement, preparedness. 
Prevention of the things that breed insecurity, like prevention in medicine 
of the things that cause disease, becomes one of the great functions of 
social economy. To this end are increasingly to be enlisted various forms 
of codperation and individuation, social control and socialization, oligarchy 
and democracy. 


B. RIGHTEOUSNESS, MORALITY, AND JUSTICE 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


Social harmony or order is a necessary condition for the realization of 
other social goods—but within limits it constitutes a good in itself also. 
The family, school, and neighborhood experiences of all of us are con- 
vincing as to the needs of order if work is to be done, good will conserved, 
or happiness insured. 


1. In what respects have you found your associates, during recent years, to 
be insufficiently law-abiding, moral, and devoted to fair play? Among what 
kinds of people have you witnessed most lawlessness, immorality, and un- 
fairness? 

2. What social disruptive and evil consequences have you seen following 
untruth, fraud, theft, personal violence, unchastity, bribery, and failures of 
justice in courts? Why, in time of national danger, do men so bitterly resent 
treason or other forms of disloyalty? 

3. Cite from the New Testament passages indicating the great values there 
attached to various forms of justice and fair dealing. 

4. How do you interpret some of the aspirations comprehended within 
the phrase “social justice” as currently used by economists, social reformers, 
and humanitarians? 

5. In what specific respects does it seem to you that American social ma- 
chinery—courts, police powers, laws, civic education—for the conservation of 
social order is still seriously inadequate? In what respects perhaps danger- 
ously defective? 

6. How do you interpret events of the last twenty-five years, looking to 
the extension of the “machinery of justice”—laws, courts, arbitration, police 
powers—to the regulation of international discords and conflicts? 


SOCIAL ORDER ? 


Instincts for justice manifest themselves wherever social groups are 
formed. Very small children learn bitterly to resent unfair deprivations, 


*See Ross, Social Control (Ch. 7, The Need of Social Control) ; and T. 
American Ideals and Other Essays. sts eaiga 
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“partial” treatment by superiors, and injustices from their play fellows. 
Untruthfulness, deceit, and fraud will corrupt all kinds of cooperative 
relationships, from those of husband and wife to those between corpora- 
tion employers and unionized employees. Men who believe themselves 
to have been cheated or imposed upon remain long bitter and vindictive. 
No political society can be sound at core that has not evolved fairly effi- 
cient machinery for the administration of justice. It is still the shame of 
democratic America that her courts are relatively archaic and socially 
inefficient, especially in cities, a condition that is offset in some degree 
by the fundamental dispositions of most Americans to play fair, and to 
uphold social righteousness quite apart from police powers and laws. 

Deep-seated desires for the “square deal” are everywhere complicated, 
and in a measure corrupted, by self-interest, by indolence, and by lack of 
sympathic imagination. Naturally, we resent injustice toward us from 
others far more than we resent injustice toward others by ourselves. 
Hence the enormous difficulties of insuring justice between parties remote 
from each other. Hence the prevalence of the “long-range” sins of adul- 
teration, graft, misrepresentation, and defamation in social relations where 
fellowship is absent, and oppositions between races, classes, or sump- 
tuary standards exist. 

Social righteousness is, obviously, a means to the realization of other 
goods—in fact, it is a necessary means to the realization of all other 
social values on large scales involving much cooperation. Nevertheless, 
in all societies the wise and far-sighted tend greatly to value righteous- 
ness as a kind of final good in itself. One of cherished aspirations of 
all fine religions is that righteousness shall prevail among men. With- 
out it, there can be no complete security against outside enemies, and 
but little wealth. Where the law is flouted men live and die miserably. 


Keep ye the Law—be swift in all obedience— 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford. 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap where he hath sown; 
By the peace among our peoples let men know we serve the Lord! 
(Kietine, Song of the English) 


The standards of justice in an evolving society must inevitably change. 
Hence the numberless conflicts between old traditional standards, and 
new formative ones, in America, as wealth and knowledge have grown 
and social groups become more complex. Old offenses against social 
righteousness are still repeated in modern societies, probably in diminish- 
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ing numbers; but new ones become easily possible. Furthermore, so- 
cieties once patiently endured causes of social disorder which, like the 
vermin sadly accepted by primitive peoples, more sensitive and efficient 
societies will not tolerate. We are becoming familiar with demands for 
“social justice,” the concrete objectives of which may yet be very ill defined 
indeed, but the provocative sources of which are certain widespread per- 
ceptions of social ill-being for which, it is surmised, human agencies are 
somewhere and somehow responsible. 

The will to justice, founded on certain social instincts, is doubtless 
capable of being extended, deepened, and given specific direction by edu- 
cation. But the best methods of such education still seem psychologically 
obscure. In the unorganized education that generally takes place 
in all social groups, it is obvious that qualities rich in feeling or emotional 
accompaniment are much utilized. It seems probable that, as schools make 
themselves more responsible for the development or training of specific 
appreciations, ideals, and understandings of social righteousness, they 
will come to use as means literature and the other fine arts, as well as 
directed participations in unfamiliar social situations, to an extent at 
present unguessed. 


C. PHYSICAL WELL-BEING 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


Sickness, disease, and death have usually been regarded by each one 
of us and our associates as ills of a very poignant sort. Primitive men 
do not so much plan and work for health and longevity, as they strive to 
escape from actual or threatened sickness, or perceived dangers to life. 
But with advances of acknowledge and powers of collective action, more 
science and effort are directed toward conservation of physical well- 
being and elimination of causes making for early death. Modern medi- 
cine, sanitation, quarantine, dietetics, and various other special branches 
of science and social economy all contribute to the realization, on wider 
scales, of the social values of health. In the meantime, nearly all of the 
conditions of civilized life—dress, work, nervous strain, distribution 


of bacteria, postponement of marriage—seem to operate against conser- 
vation of “natural health.” 


1. What forms of ill health have you had experience with which were due 
to easy distribution of bacteria under modern living conditions? Give ex- 
amples of successful modern sanitation in dealing with certain communicable 
diseases. 


*?See Ross, Social Control (Ch. 4, The Role of the Sense of Justice). 
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2. In what ways has it seemed to you that the contemporary pursuits of 
wealth make for ill health? Do pursuits of knowledge, beauty, fellowship, 
or religion seem similarly to interfere with physical well-being? 

3. What are some of your beliefs (possibly ill founded) as to the bearings 
of these occupational pursuits on health (including accident): textile manu- 
facture; coal-mining; railroading; school-teaching; home-making; small 
farming? What are some of the diseases most “dangerous” to prosperous 
urban business and professional men? 

4. What seems to you the social importance of these from the standpoint 
of health values: quarantine at ports; free clinics; endowed medical research; 
instruction in hygiene in all schools; compulsory vaccination; Christian Sci- 
ence doctrines; licensing of practitioners of medicine; physical training? 

5. Why has nearly all systematic physical training of which we have record 
been directed toward developing proficiency in the vocations of war and 
hunting? Does it seem practicable to develop systematic physical training 
for those modern vocations which seem to impose severe strains upon pro- 
longed health? 


HEALTH AS A CONSCIOUS VALUE * 


Physical well-being, instinctively or naturally sought by all organic 
creatures, becomes, with man, a purposive quest. Records of observations 
of primitive human societies abound in examples of the magic cures and 
preventions evolved to expel sickness and forestall accident. Savages 
tend commonly to ascribe disease to the ill will of spirits or of other 
human beings able to exert magic of some sort. Medicine-men are 
evolved to combat evil influences of spirits and in other ways to heal 
the sick. Disease and death are generally regarded as among’ the 
major tragedies that require religious or philosophical explanation and 
justification. 

The combination of primitive man’s intentions to cure disease or con- 
serve health, with his meager and confused knowledge, produced what 
seem to us now endless grotesque healing and preventive beliefs and 
practices. All early medicine was, very naturally, closely coupled up 
with magic and religious rites. In quest of healing agents, and especially 
“principles,” it was much affected by simple processes of reasoning by 
analogy, some of the results of which still cling like vestigial organs to 
laymen’s beliefs. 


“See H. Spencer, Education (Ch. 4, Physical Education) ; C. B. Davenport, Hered- 
ity in Relation to Eugenics (Ch. 8, Eugenics and Euthenics); F. M. Alexander 
Man’s Supreme Inheritance (Part II, Conscious Guidance and Control of Physical 


Well-Being). 
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Modern medical practice has become scientific to a degree hardly yet 
attained in any other department of human effort. It has been especially 
successful in arresting the progress of several communicable diseases that 
were once disastrous. Every informed person knows that cholera, typhus, 
bubonic plague, and yellow fever need no longer be feared, except among 
the “slum” nations. The way lies open to the fairly complete suppression 
of malaria, typhoid, smallpox, venereal diseases, and possibly tubercu- 
losis and puerperal fever. 

From other sources is accumulating knowledge of the means of pre- 
venting diseases due to ill balanced dietaries, psychic disturbances, and 
the uncompensated strains of specialized work. Beliefs in old or new 
magic in medicine probably play a steadily diminishing rdle as general 
education improves. Among civilized peoples longevity is markedly increas- 
ing. If morbidity is not proportionately decreasing, the explanation is 
doubtless to be found in the greater strains imposed by modern work and 
living conditions—some of which can doubtless be corrected by increased 
vigilance and more accurate knowledge. 


D. ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


Man must strive for the means of subsistence every day and all his 
life long. If he would rear children he must have ready for them, all 
the time, food and shelter. The material goods of food, apparel, housing, 
and diversion, as well as the tools necessary for their production, we 
can conveniently call wealth. Such wealth may be consumed—game, 
for example—almost as soon as acquired; or it may be stored against 
future need—as in the case of seed corn and capital placed in a bank; 
or it may be used more or less continuously—as in the case of buildings, 
tools, and clothes. 

Pursuit of the means of subsistence, encountering the limited fruit- 
fulness of the earth, man’s natural dislike of more than moderate labor, 
and his imperfectly developed knowledge of ways and means, results in 
the fixing of “standards of living” or of economic well-being, characteristic 
of any given people, or stage in its advancement. We all want more of 
the goods of life, but we will not, or can not, pay the price. As it is, our 
striving for “wealth” often seems to be the most “determining” influence 
in our lives. 


1. What is meant by “standard of living’? Try to describe essential mini- 
mum factors in your own standard of living as respects: foods; shelters; 
clothing; working tools; diversions; fellowship? 
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Re core essential differences between your “standard of living” and 
that of: 


a. Poor, native-born American tenant farmers. 

b. Chinese coolie laborers. 

c. North American Indians, before contact with whites. 

d. “Delicately reared” men and women of European “upper classes.” 

e. Americans reared in families of more than ten thousand dollars a year 
income. 

f. Recent immigrants from southern Italy. 


3. What are the chief material contributions to economic well-being (of 
themselves, or, by exchange, of others) made by the present occupants of: 
Kansas; the Sahara Desert; central England; Patagonia; Ceylon; Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Why is Greenland sparsely settled? How explain the dense population of 
Massachusetts? Of India? Of large American cities? 

4. Describe some of the ways in which science and invention have made 
“higher standards of living” possible, separately considering: steel; coal; use 
of steam power; agricultural machinery; pipe conveyance of water; the cotton 
plant; cold storage. 

5. What parts are played in maintaining acceptable standards of living by: 
storage of goods—seed, food; additions to chemical knowledge; exchange of 
products with money as medium; capital that may be borrowed; applied 
science? 

6. In what forms and degrees, under conditions as known to you, are 
the interests mutually helpful or antagonistic, of: producer and (by exchange) 
consumer; of buyer and seller; of employer and employees; of borrower and 
lender; of capital and labor; of government and taxpayer; of producers and 
non-producers (within family group) ? 

7. What is the law of “supply and demand”? [Illustrate its application in 
determining: prices of bread, diamonds, steamer rates, teachers’ board; sala- 
ries or fees of teachers, dentists, railway managers, unskilled job labor; 
building of automobiles, cold-storage plants, houses for rent, book stores, 
theaters; the settlement of Minnesota, central Brazil, Arizona; prices of land, 
of capital loaned on “safe” security, of capital loaned on uncertain security; 
profits of “enterprisers” or of speculative “developers” of natural resources. 

8. Analyze some of the factors that determine the “productivity” of the 
labor of one man of average native abilities under these conditions: he is 
a Robinson Crusoe alone on a tropical island; he is one of millions in an 
“overcrowded” territory; there is no capital to furnish him tools or machines; 
he has never been trained to work. 

Disentangle the factors making for the unproductivity of: 

a, A trained opera singer forced to live in Greenland. 

b. A gifted novelist able to write only in Finnish. 
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c. A potential Carnegie in Afghanistan. 

d. A very able physician among the negroes of central Africa. 

e. A technically equipped mining engineer in Labrador. 

f. A highly trained teacher in a southern rural area. 

9. Discuss possible contributions of specific varieties of education to pro- 
motion of economic well-being through: 

a. Promoting simple, sound, and sane standards of living, as against harmful > 
or wasteful ones. 

b. Training individuals to high productivity with least expenditure of time, 
energy, health, etc. 

c. Developing right civic attitudes toward trade, investment, economic lead- 
ership. 

d. Promoting optimum specialization (territorial and personal) of produc- 
tive effort by guidance, research, etc. 

10. What is the “Malthusian law”? Is it now operative? Did its effects 
contribute to bring on the Great War? Trace some of its specific relationships 
to the world’s supplies of: coal; wheat; meats; cotton cloth; fruit products; 
chemical products. 

11. Analyze various respects in which the state, through agencies of gov- 
ernment, plays a part in promoting economic production (including conserva- 
tion) and utilization, especially through: 

a. Provision of essential facilities (roads, streets, lighthouses, canals, 
docks). 

b. Promotion of scientific investigation (agriculture, mines, storage, etc.). 

c. Inspection in interests of fair dealing (meats, grains, medicines, weights, 
measures, ships, etc.). 

d. Oversight of investments, business papers, etc. (note Federal Reserve 
Banks). 

e. Issuance of currency, coinage. 

f. Regulation of rates or charges by public-utility corporations. 

12. What are some current proposals for extension of state action in 
economic affairs? Specify under: 

. Controls of transportation. 

. Fixing of market rates. 

. Government as capital lender. 

. “Pure fabric” supervision. 

. “Guaranty” of bank deposits. 

. “Valorization and sale”’—coffee, alcohol. 
g. Public housing. 
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WEALTH AS A “SOCIAL GOOD” 5 


Material possessions—weapons, cleared paths, shelters, clothing, tools, 
stored food, domesticated animals, tillable lands, objects of art, and the 
like—are the indispensable means of human existence and well-being be- 
yond the most primitive stages of social evolution. Some of these pos- 
sessions are rapidly consumed; whilst others—like cleared lands, solidly 
built houses, fruit trees, domesticated animals, discovered and developed 
mines, navigable vessels, and domesticated food grains—represent wealth 
that can often be used through several generations. 

Among primitive societies conflicts for the possession of wealth or 
sources of wealth—hunting and fishing grounds, nut-bearing forests, 
accumulated seed, and treasures—is incessant. In highly evolved societies 
it takes the more comprehensive form of competitions and wars for min- 
ing, colonization, and trading areas. The extent to which a given people 
can and will develop and store wealth is obviously conditioned by the 
degree of security available. An agricultural scientist has shown that men 
have hitherto given far less attention to the selective breeding of nut- 
bearing trees as a source of human food than to grains, for the reason 
that the conditions of conflict have until recently discouraged prolonged 
dependence upon slow-growing trees, except for the luxuries of life. 

Fundamentally, all kinds of wealth are, or can be made, the means to 
the production of more wealth. A weapon or tool in the hands of its 
owner can be used repeatedly to produce the security or other wealth that 
he values. But the owner can fire his weapon or tool to another man 
and thus receive goods without exertion by himself. The owner of a 
house, area of cleared land, path, or boat can procure rent for the use of 
his wealth by others. In all developed societies property comes to be 
valued not merely for the immediate satisfaction or security against fu- 
ture needs it gives the possessor, but also for its service as capital or invest- 
ment—that is, as a means of producing new wealth, whether used di- 
rectly by the owner, or by another borrowing it from him. That the 
functions of capital in society are only imperfectly understood by citizens 
is evident from the endless debates that prevail between political parties 
and in legislative assemblages. The presence of large quantities of stored 
wealth tempts the cupidity of propertyless men now hardly less than in 
primitive societies. 

® Review Kelsey, Physical Basis (Ch. 3, The Control of Nature). 
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Community wealth tends steadily to increase as societies become more 
complex, and especially in their political aspects. The state, repre- 
sented by nation, province, or municipality, usually now owns such various 
forms of wealth as highways and streets, fighting ships and other expensive 
weapons of war, parks, water-supply systems, lighthouses, schools, and 
sometimes railways, canals, docks, and warehouses. 

Probably the entire modern world moves steadily toward increase in 
community wealth. Certain political parties desire very extensive, per- 
haps very abrupt, socialization of existing larger means of production— 
including lands, railways, mines, and more costly factory tools. Com- 
munity ownership of existing capital can easily be secured, but community 
use of capital as means of producing new wealth seems thus far to have 
proved successful only in fields where operations are highly standardized 
and factors of chance relatively small. 

Sociologically considered, wealth is only to a moderate extent a good 
in itself. It is primarily a means to the other goods of security, righteous- 
ness, knowledge, progeny, and the rest. But so long have men striven 
for wealth for immediate utilization or for possession that its satisfac- 
tion of a variety of desires may seem to most persons a very real “good” 
in itself. The instincts of possession are found in all, even quite young, 
children; and these are very easily developed or trained into ideals and 
insistent aspirations for large and varied possessions. Especially under 
the spur of rivalry are these capable of expanding into ambitions for power 
and aggrandizement. The disease of miserliness is one of the pathological 
manifestations of this ambition. Like all other normal appetites,—includ- 
ing even those for beauty and religious experience,—the desire for wealth 
or possessions can profitably be gratified up to some certain point, after 
which its further gratification may easily produce in the individual or 
for society more bad than good results. 

Productivity rather than possessions is the final measure of economic 
well-being, and capital wealth derives its value largely because of its power 
of aiding productivity. The well-being of men requires that they produce 
food, shelter, defense, transportation, diversion, and other means of 
utilization. Production may be for immediate or deferred consump- 
tion, for occasional or persistent utilization. The final measure of the 
values of wealth is found in the character and extent of its ministry to 
needs of utilization. 


The unwise pursuit of material “goods,” as well as contests for pos- 


*See F. H. Streightoff, The Standard of Living Among the Industrial Peopl 
America; and H. Clay, Economics (Ch, 12, The Circulation of Wealth). ae 
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session of the raw sources of wealth, obviously give rise to many of the 
threatening social dangers of our time—much as did the mutually an- 
tagonistic pursuits of “religious goods” in other ages. In no other de- 
partment of social activity is it now more necessary to promote sanity 
of demand, the spirit of codperation, and social control toward righteous- 
ness on vast scales commensurate with the magnitude of modern eco- 
nomic interdependencies—many of which reach round the world. 


E. KNOWLEDGE 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. In what directions were the curiosities of your earlier years directed? 
Did you care to “know” about stars, growth of plants, earthquakes, electricity ? 
What were some of your characteristic curiosities in adolescence—in natural 
phenomena, the social affairs of others, romance, art, history? Does it seem 
true to you that under present conditions children largely lose their natural 
curiosities? “Gossip is the first art of neighborliness’”—what is the instinctive 
basis of gossip? Before the development of means of ‘diffusing knowledge 
by printed matter, “men were chiefly governed by rumor.” Explain that from 
experience. 

2. In what school studies did you acquire “knowledge” that was not, ap- 
parently, designed to be of any “practical” value to you in preservation of 
health, acquiring wealth, or discharging your social responsibilities? Sepa- 
rately consider: geography, literature, history, natural science, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics. Of the various kinds of knowledge thus acquired, which 
were of the greatest interest at the time? Which have most continued to 
be of interest? 

3. Describe certain forms of research now being prosecuted which, as far 
as you can see, will have no practical application to economic, or other so-called 
“useful ends.” Does it appear to you that men best qualified for research 
are solicitous as to the useful applications of their discoveries? 

4. Does it seem to you that much of the world’s “new” knowledge is “secret,” 
or can be kept so for any considerable length of time? Why? Describe the 
means now employed for the diffusion of knowledge—journals, books, meet- 
ings of societies, education. 


KNOWLEDGE AS A VALUE 


Knowledge is often desired by primitive men as “an end in itself’— 
that is, for the satisfaction of lively curiosities.’ But no less often it 


™See J. H. Robinson, The Mind in the Making (Ch. 5, How Creative Thought 
Transforms the World). 
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is desired as a means to some other valued end—the conquest of an 
enemy, the placating of a deity, the acquisition of material goods, or the 
conservation of progeny. There are some forms of knowledge that di- 
rectly minister to both ends; and, viewing the activities of social groups 
over the centuries, it may be doubted whether any form or amount of 
knowledge does not sooner or later indirectly minister to other desired 
ends than the gratification of the pure desire “to know.” 

Distinctions between “pure” and “applied” knowledge are nearly always 
made by men—consciously or unconsciously; and these distinctions prob- 
ably themselves serve useful purposes.* The knowledge exchanged in 
gossip, the knowledge that, far back in remote antiquity, came to the 
fireside group from traveler, wandering tale-bearer, or man of magic— 
no less than much of that conveyed by modern newspaper, magazine, 
novel, Pullman-car gossip, or moving picture—was rarely consciously 
intended to serve useful ends. On the other hand, practical men, con- 
fronted with the necessities of exploration, construction, war strategy, 
or other work, have usually sought, unless they have been the victims 
of maleducation, such available knowledge as would serve toward the 
attainment of their ends. In many fields, especially of nature, knowledge 
seems easily to be increased in a geometrical ratio, once needed “keys” have 
been discovered. Hence the “useful applications” of such knowledge 
—for example, in fields of electricity or bacteriology—multiply at a rate 
that the average mind can not follow. 


F. BEAUTY 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. The progress of historic peoples has often been judged in important 
degree by their “art products’—meaning thereby creations carrying large 
appeal to esthetic sensibilities. What are your impressions, by these stand- 
ards, of the achievements of: the Greeks; the ancient Egyptians; the Christian 
Church prior to 1200; the Christian Church from 1200 to 1600; Puritanism; 
the Hawaiians; the older Chinese? 

2. What are the distinguishable “art elements” or “art factors” in these 
contemporary things that make vivid appeal to your esthetic appreciations: 
opera performances; opera music apart from performance; magazine illus- 
trations; church architecture; moving pictures as color, as form, as scenery, 
as sentiment; moving-picture musical accompaniments; moving-picture drama ; 


_"W. Libby’s Introduction to the History of Science (Ch. 19 and 20, The Scien- 
tific Imagination, and Science and Democratic Culture). 
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modern poetry; photographs of Greek sculpture; cast copies of Greek sculp- 
ture; fine photographs; interpretive dancing; the short story? 

3. What seem to you to be the “social uses” of: community singing; public 
Statuary; monumental capital, court, and school buildings; patriotic music; 
performances of classical plays? 

What moving pictures have you seen that seemed to you to render a large 
social service as well as to divert or entertain the audience? 

What poetry of which you have knowledge seems to render valuable social 
service? Does it accomplish this through its esthetic appeal directly, or is 
this merely a means? 

4. If you could give a large sum of money to promote some kind of fine art, 
to what particular ends and in what particular forms would you give it? 


THE FUNCTIONS OF ART ® 


The esthetic values for human beings have a very wide range, and 
seem to reach very far back in the evolution of the species. Primitive 
man doubtless derived a variety of satisfactions from sensuous—some- 
times sensual—experiences with the senses of touch, temperature, taste, 
and smell. Was it in later stages of his evolution that he learned to ap- 
preciate harmonies of color and form, of sound, and of image, sentiment 
or idea as suggested by language? We can not be certain. We have 
evidence that the barbarian, or even the neolithic savage, cared much for 
brilliant colors, for crude rhythms of musical instrument and chant of 
voice, and for certain striking harmonies of design. Some twenty-five 
thousand years ago artists in the caves of Spain were picturing with much 
fidelity, as well as esthetic sensitiveness, the living forms about them. 
The Cretans of one hundred centuries ago were carving stone and shap- 
ing clay in accordance with well developed esthetic standards. We can 
readily believe that the poetic forms found in the Iliad or in the Song 
of Solomon were the latest evolutions of literary expressions (orally 
transmitted in the main, of course) that had their origins scores, if not 
hundreds, of centuries earlier. 

Civilized man strives constantly toward novel and perhaps higher forms 
of esthetic demand and expression. The sensuous gratifications of touch, 
taste, and smell are now largely tabooed, or at any rate relegated to mar- 
ginal fields. The man who cultivates a considerable range of keen gas- 
tronomic interests and gratifications is suspect, whilst the woman who 
seeks, beyond certain boundaries of delicate appreciation, sensuous satis- 
factions in scents and perfumes is held as vulgar, if not worse. 


° See C. H. Coffin, Art for Life’s Sake (especially Ch. 6-15); L. N. Tolstoi, [Vhat 
Is Art? (Ch. 5-8, The Functions of Art). 
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In the arts of form and color, as well as of sound, esthetic standards 
seem difficult to establish securely. All human beings, apparently, greatly 
value pictures, decoration of person, various kinds of music. But what 
is commonly called “good taste” establishes certain approved standards in 
these matters from which the young, the less intelligent, the less con- 
ventional, and perhaps the more fashion-pursuing, seem continually to 
be slipping away. 

The social ministry of the fine arts—that is, of all arts that make 
esthetic appeal—is still sociologically obscure. It is obvious that the 
promoters of religiousness have very extensively used the plastic arts 
and music as means of appeal. To a lesser extent they have used drama, 
poetry, and artistic prose. 

Historically, the same has been true of war. The combative qualities 
of man have been fanned into flame and the fires of loyal devotion to 
country have been fed over long periods by music, painting, sculpture, 
heroic tale, oratory, and epic. Patriotism and personal sacrifice have been 
stimulated and given concrete objective, in part by appeals to the emotional 
nature which have utilized esthetic sensibilities. 

The transformation of the basic instincts of love into sublimations 
giving beauty and duration to conjugal unions has long been aided by 
various esthetic appeals. Where courtship can be illumined with music, 
literature, and beauty of form and color, the foundations are laid—at 
least, such seem to be the conclusions of social experience—for the finer 
forms of family life. 

In many other respects the fine arts have served to exalt and prolong 
the larger and less instinctive forms of social codperation. Literature 
seems in numberless ways to upbuild the moral life. The refinements of 
form and color introduced into the innumerable adjuncts of every-day. 
existence—dress, tools, housing, books, manners—are widely believed to 
contribute toward richness and humanness of spirit. 

Nevertheless a perpetual conflict takes place between those who would 
maintain that all art or all beauty is to be considered primarily as a “good 
in Bo and those others who think it should serve as a means to “higher” 
ends. 


G. RELIGIOUSNESS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. Observing the experience of yourself and your associates, what seem 
to you some of the intrinsic satisfactions resulting from the possession of 
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deep-seated and non-conflicting religious beliefs? Do women seem to be more 
religious than men? Young than old? Persons of high intelligence than 
those of inferior intelligence? 

2. Describe respects in which it has seemed to you that well established 
religious faiths have: assuaged grief and discouragement in time of death or 
other disaster; given men courage and endurance in time of war; served as 
guides and controls toward a moral or virtuous life; induced men to give 
much care to their health, or to the accumulation of wealth? 

3. What seem to be some of the conditions under which large numbers of 
persons—the early Christians, early Protestants, Catholics in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England, Puritans, Huguenots, Quakers, and others—have been willing 
to endure persecution rather than surrender religious beliefs? 

4. What seem to you to be some of the effects of the advance of science 
on creeds and well defined beliefs? Do the resulting changes seem in the 
long run to make it easier for some men to dispense with religion? Or 
does it become natural to seek satisfactions in more extended faiths, or in 
a “religion of social works’? 

5. What are some of the educational means commonly employed to conserve 
religious faiths or to transmit the religious inheritance? 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION ?° 


Primitive religious reactions seem everywhere to involve certain ap- 
parently instinctive qualities. The most manifest is that of projecting 
known human or animal qualities into invisible beings assumed to in- 
habit the dark inaccessible regions above, or below, the earth, and the 
void beyond mundane reality. The qualities thus projected, as was shown 
in Chapter X, are readily intensified or distorted, in imagination and 
teaching, so that the good become very good, the bad very bad, the beauti- 
ful very beautiful, and the strong very strong. The next step, that of 
reverencing, loving, fearing, placating, or detesting the beings thus pos- 
tulated, is easy. Upon and around these attitudes and actions are formed 
religious groups and systems. 

It is inevitable that intelligent, imaginative man should assume the 
existence of beings more powerful, more wise, and more enduring than 
himself. The complexity, the order, and the magnitude of his universe 
compel the postulation of the existence of beings able to create and uphold 
that universe. This is hardly less true of highly civilized than of primitive 
man. 

Since his environment sometimes pleases, and sometimes distresses, 


® Review C. S. MacFarland, Spiritual Culture and Social Service; and S. 
Mathews, The Individual and the Social Gospel. 
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him, he naturally infers the existence of invisible beings capable of 
beneficent or of maleficent intentions and powers. His relations with par- 
ents, brothers, victims, and enemies suggest endless possibilities of placat- 
ing, codperating, evading, or defying these beings. Quite naturally the 
old, the wise, and often the natural leaders take the initiative here and 
influence the younger and less imaginative. Thus priesthoods arise, with 
creeds and rituals as usual accompaniments. 

Religion becomes a means of social control in nearly all societies, 
since its leading exponents interpret the alleged wills and expectations of 
divine powers. Instinctive desires for approval, fears of punishment, 
feelings of confidence when strong ones are on “our side’’—all these are 
enlisted to nerve men for war, to hold women to obedience, to enforce 
taboos, to sustain law and creed. 

Superficial thinkers often associate religious control with a variety 
of pathological manifestations which become conspicuous in decadent 
societies. They infer that the leadership of primitive priesthoods is 
usually designing and selfish, and that the means employed lead to social 
corruption. But the appreciative sociologist must recognize in all forms 
of religion, reaching far back into magic and the outgrowths of animism, 
social forces of the utmost importance in the evolution of societies. 
There have been corrupt priests and priesthoods, just as there have been 
corrupt governors and governments, warriors and armies, and business 
enterprisers and enterprises. But for unnumbered peoples and for long 
eras the binding qualities of an approved religion have contributed cer- 
tain factors to social solidarity as nothing else could. Its sanctions 
have effectively aided social control, the reign of law, and the higher 
forms of codperation as could those of no other agency. 

Religion and morality are, for this reason, often thought of as inter- 
dependent social factors, so long have men been accustomed to see at least 
the higher forms of morality rest upon foundations of religious ideal, creed, 
and ritual. But there is no necessary connection. It may indeed prove 
very difficult to vitalize and enforce moral practice in all those regions 
of life where secret or easily disguised action is possible, if no compelling 
religious beliefs can be appealed to. But the contention, sometimes made 
by special advocates, that morality is not practicable except as an out- 
growth of religion, is negated by limitless evidence, easily to be had from 
the histories of all kinds of social groups from families to empires. 

The divisive effects of religious groupings have been hardly less in 
history than have been the divisive effects of race, economic competition, or 

“Ross, Social Control (Ch. 16, Social Religion). 
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nationalism. Age-long rivalries, fierce persecutions, and numberless forms 
of caste and other undemocratic barriers have been erected between men 
in the name of religion. When religious differences coincide somewhat 
with lines of political or racial cleavage, the oppositions developed—for 
example, South Irish against English, Armenians against Turks, Islam 
against Christianity—become very implacable and destructive. But it 
seems probable that among more progressive peoples the spirit of religious 
antagonism is waning. Possibly the actual social situation should be 
described, on the one hand, as a strengthening of the causes of large-group 
antagonisms found in economic, political, and ethnic rivalries, and a weak- 
ening of the unifying effects of each type of religious belief. Certainly 
the spectacle presented by the Great War—wherein Christians, Moham- 
medans, the Jews, Catholics and Protestants on each side fought fiercely 
against each other—is capable of hardly any other interpretation. 

The evolution of scientific knowledge imposes many transformations 
upon religious faiths. Simple anthropomorphic interpretations of deities 
must give way to more general and abstract interpretations. The concrete 
accretions of dogma and historical explanation inevitably formed in elabo- 
rating and translating religion for the illiterate are often forced by the 
progress of scientific knowledge to undergo slow or sudden disintegrations 
and painful reconstruction. Such times of transition may be fatal to the 
faiths of weak or naturally selfish men. They almost certainly make 
harder the education of children and youth in the realities of the faith, 
since these can hardly learn except through the concrete realistic analogies 
and lifelike symbols that anthropomorphic interpretations so abundantly 
provide. 

Congregations, the smallest and most personal of religious groups, are 
commonly provided for the furtherance of worship through collective sup- 
port and mutual stimulation. They readily become agencies of “fellow- 
ship” or “sociability” and sometimes of sumptuary codperation. Primitive 
Christian congregational communities were often essentially communistic. 
Quite naturally, too, congregations have often become more or less active 
centers from which proliferate political, economic, and defensive groups. 
They often exert themselves also in the promotion of educational and 
relief work, and in accumulating instrumentalities for the diffusion of 
knowledge and for esthetic representation. “Churches” have for long 
periods been among the most vital of existing agencies in fostering music, 
plastic art including architecture, education, relief, and some of the “arts” 
essential to the perpetuation of the social inheritance. 

Not infrequently there are formed under religious auspices, in nearly 
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all great denominations, societies, orders, brotherhoods, schools, or cults, 
specializing in the conservation or promotion of particular social functions. 
These seek detachment from other functions, concentration of work, and 
mutual reinforcement of membership through a variety of devices— 
poverty, celibacy, ascetic self-denial, dedication to charitable work or to 
study. The sociological “values” of these agencies are hard to estimate. 
Possibly they are very great in times of social reconstruction; and pos- 
sibly their values reduce to the zero point or even become seriously negative 
under some other conditions. Certainly history presents not a few ex- 
amples—some of which certainly survive in central Asia to this day—of 
such self-perpetuating groups having not only outlived their usefulness, 
but of having become destructively parasitic, if not predatory. 


H. FELLOWSHIP 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. Under what circumstances, in your experience, does excess of “fellow- 
ship” become a harm to other “goods”? Do the typical residents of American 
cities seem to you prevailingly to suffer from (a) too little, (b) too much, 
or (c) the wrong kinds of fellowship? Do they suffer therefrom as respects 
(a) economic efficiency, (b) acquisition of knowledge, (c) religiousness ? 

2. Do the pupils of a large coeducational high school suffer frequently from 
deficiencies of fellowship? Do they tend to become excessively gregarious? 
By what standards? . 

3. Show several respects in which modern efforts toward higher forms of 
“conduct of life” are seeking to extend or modify usual manifestations of 
fellowship. 


FELLOWSHIP AS A VALUE 


The social values of fellowship, like those of beauty and wealth, are 
regarded with mixed appreciations by many students, because of the degen- 
erative accompaniments so often attaching to them. Fellowship groups, as 
shown earlier, are often groups in which snobbishness, vice, and indolence 
flourish. In cities and other areas of dense population the very “like- 
minded” can easily search out and find each other—whether those be 
irresponsible adolescent girls, luxurious idle wives, released prisoners, 
old soldiers, “old soaks,” rapacious millionaires, sculptors, or specialists in 
biological research. Similarities of work, social surroundings, and taste 
constitute fertile soil for the growth of grateful companionship, friendship, 
fellowship, and conviviality of all sorts. 
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Every intimate group, as long as it can hide away from, dr resist pres- 
sure of, other groups, seems to tend primarily to reinforce and extend 
the primitive and relatively instinctive qualities of its members. Men often 
work best, if not in solitude, at least in a state of freedom from pressing 
sociability stimuli. But they also seem best to play, divert, and recreate 
themselves in small compact groups. Hence the suspicious attitudes with 
which those most concerned with social stability—priests, business leaders, 
parents, and the like—regard all social groupings in which congenial fel- 
lowship plays a large rdle—gangs, cliques, habitual foregatherers in 
saloons, poolrooms, and taverns, social clubs, political clubs, boarding 
houses, and residential institutions. The well-springs of bureaucracies are 
often found in the instinctive fellowship groups formed by paid officials. 
The tendency of members of small gregarious groups—from the children 
of a school room to the social “four hundred” of a city or a titled aristoc- 
racy—not only not to “inform” on each other, but even in crises to “stand 
by” each other, is, obviously, one of the greatest of existing obstacles to the 
promotion of general social righteousness and “good will among men.” 


I. PROGENY AND RACE 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


1. In what respects, as regards conservation of progeny, can you trace simi- 
larities between man and the higher mammals? In what respects profound 
differences? Young human beings remain immature a much longer number 
of years than do any mammals or birds. How can this be related to the 
“transmission of the social inheritance” and man’s greater dependence for 
any kind of success upon acquired experience and education? 

2. What kinds of examples can you recall of mature adults who had no 
interest in children or the well-being of children? Of unmarried men and 
women who exhibited extraordinary solicitude for the children of others, 
especially the neglected and abused? 

3. Is divorce more frequent amongst parents with, or without, children? 
What are possible explanations? Does it seem to you that many men and 
women forego marriage because of unwillingness to assume responsibility 
for the upbringing of children? 

How do you account for the fact that relatively small percentages of well 
educated women marry? To what extent does lifelong celibacy seem to 
prevail among well educated men? For what probable reasons? 

4. During recent years a very low birth rate has prevailed amongst classes 
of superior education and economic position in France, England, Australia, 
and the United States. What are some probable explanations? Separately 
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consider those explanations which reflect favorably on the social qualities 
of the adults involved, and those others which imply selfishness and viciousness. 

5. Many of the public movements for the protection and education of chil- 
dren are sustained largely by celibate women. What are some problems of 
social values involved? 

6. It is said by some observers that “overpopulation is the curse of China” 
and that overpopulation is closely dependent upon excessive valuations of 
progeny as a means of ancestor-respect. Comment. 

7. Does it appear to you that some races are “superior” to others? Su- 
perior in what respects—bodily size, healthfulness, inventiveness, peaceful- 
ness, martial virtues, musical interests, morality, religiousness, thrift? Does 
it seem that some family stocks have been for several generations superior 
to others? Superior in what—good citizenship, health, religious devotion, 
scholarship, esthetic appreciation, martial zeal, parenthood? Are there family 
groups which, generation after generation, seem to produce large proportions 
of adults of low moral, intellectual, and physical standards? 

8. Are the following qualities as found in adults probably due more to 
biological heredity than to “social inheritance”: color of eyes; mathematical 
abilities; correctness of English speech; esthetic interests in music; scholar- 
ship; size of body; moral control of sex impulses; fondness for hunting; 
resistance to malaria; religiousness? 

g. In what respects do the following seem respectively “superior” and 
“inferior” to old-stock Americans as respects factors of biological heredity: 
Japanese; Italians; American Indians; Negroes; Russian peasants; Danes? 

10. When men lived chiefly by hunting and fishing, when destruction by 
wild animals and hostile men was frequent, famine an almost yearly affliction, 
and a high death rate among children prevailed, what “qualities of fitness 
to survive” would probably be perpetuated and increased? 

When pastoral life and tillage became the chief occupations of men, what 
would become “qualities of survival”? Under present conditions what types 
of individuals disproportionately “depart” (in youth or age) without off- 
spring? Is it probable that any kinds of natural “selection” are now going 
on? In such a way as possibly to modify qualities of biological heredity? 

11. Under present conditions in most civilized countries, which of the 
groups in the following pairs probably bring to maturity the larger pro- 
portion of healthy offspring: the rich or the poor; brain workers or manual 
workers; old, settled stocks or recent immigrants; the very religious or the 
irreligious; the well educated or poorly educated; the ambitious or unam- 
bitious; the artistic or the inartistic; negroes or whites; Russian Jews or 
Scandinavians; healthy or unhealthy; urban or rural dwellers? 

What is meant by race suicide? Is a “low birth rate” necessarily an evil? 
Is a low birth rate among superior “stocks” and a high birth rate among 
inferior stocks an evil? How do you distinguish “inferior” from “superior” “ 
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HUMAN STOCK ?2 


The perpetuation of species constitutes, along with self-preservation, 
one of the major interests, conscious or mechanical, in all organic evolu- 
tion. Numberless adaptations are evolved among plants and animals to 
insure an effective “start in life” to offspring. Among these are strong 
instinctive valuations of the young “for their own sake” found among the 
higher vertebrates, as manifested in maternal solicitude, paternal affection 
(in a few species), and parental education. 

Among civilized human beings these qualities develop extensive interac- 
tions with other purposes in life. The family, and especially the lifelong 
conjugal union, evolves as a means. Property, once accumulated toward 
the later satisfactions of its possessors, is also stored for the use of 
children. Maternal solicitude follows adult children throughout life. 
Pride of family and interest for the continuance—usually along male lines 
of descent—of name, material possessions, and traditions becomes acute. 
The Chinese long ago evolved ancestor respect (often called worship) 
to a degree that has made preoccupations with progeny transcend, among 
them, any other pursuits in life. 

On the other hand, civilization seems also at times to impair, if not 
nullify, appreciations of family and progeny. Under disturbed, and 
especially under dynamic, conditions of social evolution, many men and 
women, engrossed in the pursuit of other goods—wealth, knowledge, art, 
religion, and even convivial fellowship—neglect or refuse the responsi- 
bilities of family life. Perhaps this becomes most apparent in those modern 
cities where on the one hand are offered abundant opportunities to “rise” — 
in wealth, the social scale, or to powers of leadership; and on the other 
where the economic and other burdens of child rearing far surpass those 
found where children early become in part at least self-supporting and 
self-directing. It is under these conditions that there are obviously mani- 
fested in modern times the phenomena of “race suicide”—not all of which, 
however, are symptomatic of atrophied interests in children. 

Public interest in childhood, a frequent accompaniment of large-group 
evolutions in state, church, guild, and economic groups, serves as a crude 
measure of the socialization of the values of progeny. State or nation 
naturally conserves childhood, and especially that part of it which is 
deprived of parental care, largely at first from military or economic 


™See S. J. Holmes, Trend of the Race (Ch. 8, Natural Selection ‘n Man) ; alsc 
E. G. Conklin, Heredity and Environment (Ch. 6, Genetics and Ethics). 
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motives. Churches conserve the young as a means of realizing their higher 
ends, here or hereafter. Only within very recent centuries have philan- 
thropic, political, and religious impulses merged into a kind of composite 
social demand for the conservation of the well-being of all children as a 
measure of fundamental social justice. This outgrowth of social economy 
now dominates in legislative and philanthropic proposals and activities 
looking to governmental regulation of education, child labor, protection 
of the parentless, provision of growth facilities, and the like, which are 
so much in evidence in progressive communities. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
SOCIAL EFFICIENCY AND PROGRESS 
INTERPRETATIONS OF EXPERIENCE 


KA one of us has fairly definite conceptions of “individual efficiency” 
in terms of health, wealth, right behavior, education, companionable- 
ness, and the like. The education to which, earlier, we have been sub- 
jected and to which, later, we subject ourselves, has aimed in large measure 
to make us more efficient physically, vocationally, socially, or culturally. 
As we have emerged from adolescence we have increasingly aspired toward 
the means of individual success—vocational, marital, cultural, and the 
rest. 

We have also a large variety of particular conceptions of collective or 
group efficiency. Each one of us could formulate many of the evidences 
of a successful or efficient family, fraternity, political party, codperative 
body of farmers, hotel, school, city, or nation. Out of our experience and 
standards it is practicable to construct certain general conceptions of social 
efficiency : 


1. What are some of the usual symptoms of “social inefficiency” in family 
groups? Under various circumstances trace these to defects in: the husband 
and father; the wife and mother; the children; other relatives; economic con- 
ditions beyond the family’s control; widely accepted social standards affecting 
the family’s conditions, some at present perhaps unexplainable in terms of 
social. good? 

How do you evaluate: (a) divorce, in relation first to family, and second 
to general social efficiency? (b) Celibacy, same? (c) Irresponsibly large 
families? (d) Purposefully very small families? (e) Late marriage? (f) 
Illegitimacy? (g) Interracial marriages? (h) Marriages between those of 
widely different religious faiths? (7) Marriages between rich and poor? (j) 
Between well and poorly educated? (k) Between old and young? 

Under what conditions, if any, does it seem to you that these might con- 
tribute to the social efficiency of the family: polygamy; adoption of wife into 
husband’s parental group; systematic teaching of birth control; freer divorce; 
more difficult divorce; subsidies for maternity; outworking (for wages) of 
mothers ? 

Review various current social efforts to “improve” family life in America. 

2. What are the ordinary tests of the social efficiency of employment groups 


(master-servant, master-apprentice, cmployer-employee, foreman-worker, cor- 
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porations, etc.)? Trace various recognizable contemporary defects, and as- 
sign, if practicable, to: individual employer; employee; corporate employer ; 
unionized employees; legal restrictions affecting one or both; absence of 
legal compulsion on one or both; some conditions over which neither have 
control, such as business panics. 

Analyze contemporary difficulties in these employment relations: domestic 
service; farm “hired man” service; large corporations as employers; govern- 
ment as employer; ocean transporters as employers; children as employees; 
women as wage-working employees; recent immigrants as employees; adults 
of low intelligence rating as employees. 

Under what conditions, if any, is social efficiency probably increased by 
forced employment of: war captives; hereditary slaves; vagrants and crim- 
inals; indentured immigrants; subject races? Under what conditions is social 
efficiency probably diminished by such action? 

Analyze various contemporary efforts to improve employment relations. 
Trace certain difficulties to necessities of: extending specialization of direc- 
tive service; employing much “large tool” or machine equipment; utilizing 
labor of low native intelligence; geographic specialization of production. Sup- 
ply representative examples. 

3. What are the ordinary tests of the “social efficiency” of commercial 
groupings or relationships (buyer-seller, lender-borrower, middleman-con- 
sumer, etc.)? (For present purposes “transport” will be considered as pro- 
duction, only commodity or capital exchange being considered as commerce.) 
Trace various recognized defects in exchange at present, ascribing to: igno- 
rance of buyer, deceitfulness of seller, inpecuniosity of buyer, monopoly of 
sellers, adulterations, excess of legal restrictions, absence of legal directions 
of controls, etc. 

Trace commercial transactions usually required between producer and con- 
sumer in case of: coffee; capital (New England depositor in savings bank, 
and Arizona railroad builder) ; Washington lumber; Newfoundland cod; New 
York published magazines; New England cotton cloth; South African dia- 
monds. 

Show social values of “pure food” laws; standardized brands; fixed prices; 
legal penalization of untrue advertising; price regulation in war-time. As now 
prevailing, do the following seem to give net social values: display adver- 
tising; competitive price cutting; multiplication of selling intermediaries; 
traveling sellers (agents, canvassers) ? 

4. What are ordinary tests of “social efficiency” of such political groupings 
as: the town; the county; the municipality; the American state (province) ; 
the dominion (British Empire) ; the nation; the empire; the alliance? Discuss 
from standpoint of such social functions as: defense against external enemies ; 
maintenance of internal order and justice; promotion of internal improve- 
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ments; imposition of taxes; sustaining fair play toward minorities; co- 
operation with religious agencies; regulation of production and commerce 
(coinage, tariffs, valorization, bankruptcy, incorporation, etc.) ; promotion of 
health (inspection, quarantine, technical education, etc.) ; promotion of edu- 
cation. 

What social defects of political functioning do we now associate with: abso- 
lute monarchy; hereditary governing classes; restricted suffrage ; unrestricted 
suffrage; representative government; suffrage selection of specialists; im- 
perial controls of the British type; temperate zone governments domi- 
nating tropical peoples; Latin temperament; illiterate suffrage; large cities; 
sparsely settled towns or counties; provincial direction of internal improve- 
ments ? 

What seem to be most pronounced defects at present of political functionings 
of: France; New York State; Chicago; Egypt; Canada (Dominion); the 
North Mississippi Valley county ; Chinese Empire; the American medium-sized 
city? 

Analyze various proposals for (a) extending the range, and (b) improving 
the qualities, of political mechanisms and functionings. What are chief causes 
of war? Of defensive wars? Of wars of aggression? What have been 
chief benefits of defensive wars? Have American wars of aggression against 
Indians resulted in social good? 

What is “state socialism”? What are its chief immediate objectives? What 
are the most serious defects in its theories? 

What part do you now play in contributing to the political efficiency of 
your town, city, state, nation? Do you conform well? Do you initiate or 
lead in anything? How do you help toward national defense? Maintenance 
of internal order? State economic enterprise? Public education? Public 
welfare in other respects? Describe some of the worst political codperators 
you know. 

5. Under American conditions what contributions to social efficiency do 
political parties make? What are usual signs of “good” parties? What are 
usual mechanisms of parties? Analyze the historic defects of parties—under 
such heads as leadership; coercion of members; aggrandizement of members; 
loss of control by members (to oligarchies or bureaucracies); paralysis of 
effort by members (excess of passive democracy) ; antisocial aims (for larger 
groups) ; Utopian aims. 

Analyze good and evil results from “bloc” party systems. Contrast social 
efficiencies of party systems that always divide in multiples of two, with other 
forms of division. What are contrasts of parties formed on residential basis 
with those on occupational basis? What is the “soviet”? 

Analyze current proposals for improved mechanisms and functionings of 
parties. 
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6. Religious groupings—congregations, churches, denominations, sects— 
seem to be most socially efficient when conforming to what conditions as to: 
Competition among each other? Possession of property? Seeking po- 
litical conformity and economic codperation of members? Perpetuation 
of historic cultures, taboos, ceremonials? Social works? Internal govern- 
ment ? 

What seem to be prevailing defects of congregational groupings in America? 
Which seem due to faulty mechanisms? To faulty traditions? To external 
conditions? 

What are factors that make religion (in a given group) “vital”? Which 
of these seem to be impaired by extension of scientific knowledge? Freedom 
of social intercourse? Extension of public education? 

7. Fellowship (sociability, companionship, friendly intercourse) seems often 
to function best when it comes as an accompaniment of or by-product to, the 
cooperations of defense, production, worship, party, cult, family, or utilization, 
But groups are often formed primarily for fellowship—the festival, dance, 
card-party, reception, club, lodge, excursion, picnic, “joint,” “hangout,” gang, 
social clique, etc. ; 

Why do fellowship groupings seem so often to be antisocial? Trace rela- 
tionships of vices—gambling, idleness, quarreling, unchastity, intemperate 
drinking, profanity—to fellowship groupings, Under what conditions can fel- 
lowship groupings effectively cohere or hold together different ages? Sexes? 
Economic’ levels? Religious diversities? Cultural diversities? 

In what respects do the conditions of modern life render unnecessary spe- 
cialized groupings for fellowship—examples from squads of workers, coedu- 
cation in schools, mingling of sexes in office and factory, joint worship, urban 
or suburban residence, vacation gatherings, lunching clubs, group travel, etc.? 

In what respects do modern conditions render specialized fellowship group- 
ings very much desired? Illustrate from rural life; frontier settlement; travel- 
ing salesmanship; specialized factory, railway, and mining work; the isolations 
of home-makers; isolations of large urban life; same, of racial intermix- 
tures, etc. 

Analyze current attempts to increase social efficiency through promotion or 
restriction of fellowship groupings, noting especially saloons, dance halls, com- 
munity houses, institutional churches, automobile travel, parks, lodges, frater- 
nities, social activities in schools, etc. Trace barriers between: young and old; 
refined and unrefined; married men and women; races, etc., encountered in 
promoting fellowship. What is English “caste”? American snobbishness? 
Indian caste? 

Under modern conditions, what are some sound possibilities of combining 
fellowship and needed recreations? Discuss under different ages and for 
each sex in connection with: physical recreation; intellectual recreation; social 
recreation, Give examples of current successful practices. 
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SCOPE OF SOCIAL EFFICIENCY ? 


Social efficiency, a term recently somewhat corrupted by bad associa- 
tions, is, nevertheless, very useful in denoting any assemblage of the 
qualities that make for “life more abundantly.” A social group can be 
“efficient” only in the sense that any other complex organism is efficient— 
that is, when all its functions are well executed, and in such a way as not 
unduly to diminish possibilities of future performance. The objectives 
of codperation in groups, large or small, are to further the “valuable pur- 
poses” of the members—both those now living, and those yet to come. 
Security of life, liberty, possessions, and reputation; augmented and easier 
production of material goods; more and better diffused knowledge; in- 
creased incorporation of beauty into all the adjuncts and processes of 
life; righteousness become like an atmosphere of life; sociable intercourse, 
free and abundant for all; religion a guiding torch as well as a solace for 
all; continuance of the best of our race to carry on our inheritance—these 
are the values to be realized through the joint efforts of men, sometimes 
involving millions of coOperations, and in evolutionary processes extend- 
ing over hundreds of years. Any society becomes efficient in proportion 
as it realizes these values for the personalities affected by it. Morality 
or religiousness may be just as important a factor in social efficiency as 
government or preparedness for war. Public education and well admin- 
istered courts are means of social efficiency no less than railroads and 
diplomatic service. Fair dealing with neighboring groups—within or 
outside that special grouping, called the “nation’—may be just as im- 
portant a contribution to social efficiency as command of fertile soil and 
rich mines. 

The isolation and self-centeredness of a group—a family, a fraternity, 
a unionized craft, an intellectual cult, a religious denomination, or a small 
nation—may result in social inefficiency. The very intensity of unbal- 
anced centripetal tendencies often found within a clique, a clan, a party, a 
corporation, or a state, may prove no less destructive than the centrifugal 
effects of individualism, exaggerated altruism, or internationalism. Social 
efficiency, rightly conceived, is the product of the intricate composition of 
diverse factors—never as the product of a few taken separately. 

“Might makes right,” as ordinarily used by propagandists, expresses, 


*Review Bagehot, Physics and Politics (Ch. 6, Verifiable Progress, Politically 
Considered) ; and E. A. Ross, The Foundations of Sociology (Ch. 8, The Factors of 
Social Change). 
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obviously, a destructively narrow view. In the broader meaning of social 
evolution, might does, of course, make right—but it must’ be might of 
brain as well as of muscle, might of good will as well as of combativeness, 
might of will to save, as well as of will to destroy. If “the meek shall 
inherit the earth,” then is meekness surely a factor in might. Respect for 
the past, and regard for the future, are just as certainly factors of strength 
in social groups as are weapons and other stored wealth. All history 
proves that banded pugnacity alone, or banded wealth alone, or even 
banded knowledge alone, is in the long run weak in the struggle for sur- 
vival. We may even yet have to learn that a society can have too much 
of those good things called democracy, beauty, religiousness, or sociability 
as ordinarily conceived. 

The socially efficient group is one in which reasonable measures of the 
social values are first realized for members of the group, and next per- 
mitted to others not of the group. Thus a “good” city or family or political 
party is one in which the codperations made possible for the members 
bring them large measures of social values, whilst not unduly detracting 
from the well-being of non-group members, including the yet unborn. 

Every-day experience acquaints us with families that serve badly the 
purposes of rearing children or of holding men and women in the other 
codperations for which the family was evolved; with congregations that 
very imperfectly promote religious fellowship and joint worship; with 
servant-master combinations that function badly in team work; and with 
nationalist groupings that give little of security or justice. In any large 
society the observant student can readily diagnose numberless imperfec- 
tions of structure, or inadequacies of functioning, in much the same way 
that the health expert can detect evidences of unsoundness in the physical 
bodies of men and women. 

Another kind of social inefficiency is that in which a group, however 
valuable in conserving the interests of its own members, does harm to 
persons outside. It is just as possible for a trade union, a club, a cult, or 
a state to serve its own ends at the expense of others as it is for a man 
as pirate, grafter, or monopolist to enrich himself by impoverishing others. 
Germany, exceptionally efficient in its internal organization, disregards the 
interests of other nations and thereby brings ruin upon herself. 

Every kind of social inefficiency tends, obviously, toward its own extinc- 
tion, as does every form of ill health. Every kind of genuine social 
efficiency, recognized or not, tends to the strengthening of the individuals 
and of codperative mechanisms of those who practise it. 

But the recognition, and especially evaluation, of the factors of social 
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efficiency is endlessly difficult as yet, partly because real social efficiency 
is in the long run a resultant of forces only some of which are as yet 
understood. We of the first decades of the twentieth century, living under 
the conditions of Western civilization, believe that the monogamous family, 
the republican state, the incorporated business enterprise, the non-political 
church, the uncommercialized school, and the commercialized drama con- 
tribute more to social efficiency than would their opposites. But these 
means and methods of social efficiency are still experimental in important 
respects. 


SOCIAL PRODUCTS ? 


Social processes, operating within social groups, give certain products 
that have a kind of independent existence. Collectively these constitute 
the social inheritance, and are all susceptible to valuation in terms of social 
efficiency. Institutions, standards, stored knowledge, art products, inven- 
tions, material improvements, customary interdependencies—it is prac- 
ticable and helpful to think of these as in a measure objective realities, 
quite apart from the human beings by and through whom they must at 
every moment be used and transmitted if they are indeed anything better 
than withered, cast-off skins, or last year’s birds’ nests. 

To the educator two facts regarding these social products are of great 
importance. First, rightly employed, they are enormously useful. Cleared 
land, a paved highway, an ancient invention, knowledge long ago achieved, 
the Roman arch, a constitution, a set of persistent customs, territorial 
specialization of production, a generally accepted moral principle—these 
represent in varying degrees social wealth, accrued gains, without which 
societies would speedily disintegrate. 

Second, these social creations, in spite of their seeming inanimate 
character, inevitably seize upon each new gerieration, not only to its 
benefit, but sometimes also to its hurt. Institutions and all similar social 
products are molds as well as machines. They bind growth as well as 
release energy. A bad custom may cramp a dozen generations. A half- 
good road may for ages prevent the building of a better. Old cities are 
the victims of narrow streets, as families may be for generations warped 
by the old houses they seem doomed to occupy. Small wonder that so 
many of the periods of rapid progress in civilization seem to accompany 
changes that opened new regions of land or ideas to men’s efforts. 


*See Ross, Principles (Part IV, Social Products; and Ch. 57, The Principle of 
Balance). 
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Happiness or well-being of a particular species can not, according to 
the wisdom of the ages, be assiduously pursued without grave danger of 
defeating the very end sought. It is clear that too exclusive a quest for 
any form of good—even including the goods of security, health, knowledge, 
or religion—may easily distort life as a whole. A natural tendency, 
obviously, is toward immediate gratifications—and these are apt to war 
with remoter gratifications of a finer and more social sort. All teachers 
of ethics and other formulations from philosophies of life continually 
enjoin upon man the wisdom of properly postponing satisfactions, the 
virtue of subordinating low to high pursuits in the quest of happiness. 
Practice here is more or less incessantly at war with theory or ideal; and 
at times schools form about conflicting interpretations as to what is best 
in the long run. One urges, “Cast your bread upon the waters” ; another, 
“Oh, take the cash and let the credit go.” 

Perhaps a relatively static social order—of the kind we associate with 
northern Africa and Asia for some thousands of years—evolves fairly 
well defined and rigorous standards of “relative values’—both as among 
the major fields heretofore enumerated, and also as among the various 
categories of high and low values to be established within each of them. 
But it is certain that in a very dynamic social order—such as that of 
western Europe and America during recent centuries—it remains a very 
difficult and uncertain task to formulate any adequate foundations. of 
relative social values. Even religion and family life seem to shift their 
standards. But it is not too much to expect that a conscious social science 
will increasingly find ways of defining and scaling large numbers of social 
values. 


ULTIMATE GOALS OF SOCIAL EFFICIENCY ? 


Sociology knows little as yet of objectives of social efficiency beyond 
those to be derived by projecting forward evolutionary tendencies already 
established and recognized. Like other organic species, man seeks to 
multiply, to possess the earth, to crowd out competing forms of life,— 
weeds, wolves, flies, bacteria, even other human beings,—and so to adapt 
himself to different environments as to render further multiplication pos- 
sible. He strives for security, health, happiness. He far transcends all 
animals in building, transmitting, and using his “social inheritance’ and 
in projecting goals toward which he strives. Hence the accumulation of 


*For suggestive discussion see B. Kidd, Social Evolution (Ch. 2, Conditions of 
Human Progress; and Ch. 3, No Rational Sanctions for Progress). 
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knowledge, the production of beauty, and preparation for the immortal 
life beyond, have become engrossing social quests. The pursuit of remoter 
goals has in many cases become closely incorporated with the instinctive 
life—multiplication, conquest, property acquisition—of all; or it results 
from that variability in human offspring by which exceptional individuals— 
inventors, pioneers, artists, devotees, leaders—appear ; or it may arise from 
social crystallizations about obscure instincts—religious movements, migra- 
tions. Among these remoter objectives of social evclution which well 
repay philosophical analysis are these: (1) Where does nature, and where 
should man, find optimum resultants between quality and quantity of 
human life? (2) Where does nature, and where should man, find optimum 
resultants as between the individual and the group? (3) What are prob- 
abilities that existence after death is of such character as greatly to repay 
conscious preparation therefor in this life? 

The natural tendency of human life is to multiply in geometric ratios. 
But hunger, disease, and war act as positive checks. Population fairly 
chokes certain parts of Belgium, Italy, India, and China. The Sahara 
Desert, Labrador, Nevada, the Andes, support very few men. Where 
populations grow dense, disease in the past has flourished. Nature has 
endowed man with strong instincts of conquest as toward other species; 
but also, what is less common in the animal world, with strong instincts 
to conquer from his fellows also. But organization and invention have 
helped men to multiply. Organization eliminates war as between local 
small groups, makes accumulation of property possible, and helps the 
stemming of disease. Domestication of rice and the water-buffalo make 
the “teeming Orient” possible. West European civilization has grown 
on wheat, cattle, iron, and ships. Maize and the bow and arrow made 
settled life possible to aboriginal America. Germany, England, Massa- 
chusetts, and Japan develop dense populations around manufacture and 
export. 

Recently have appeared voluntary checks on population. In Western 
nations standards of living now war on population increase—giving 
celibacy, postponed marriage, infertility, birth control, “race suicide.” 
Perhaps polygamy insures larger numbers, but monogamy superior quality, 
of offspring—at least, in the temperate zones. Wealth, and its attendant 
exaltation of pleasure as an end, seem to extend prostitution, infertility, 
subnormal families. Intensification of parental interest, thrift, and fore- 
thoughtfulness generally, favor small families among superior stocks or 
social levels. Traditional religion strongly resents voluntary curtailment 
of family, except for religious ends. Quite probably, out of numberless 
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conflicting and confused tendencies, are even now being evolved founda- 
tions of conscious policies soon to be generally accepted. 

Membership in groups, and sharing the responsibilities of these groups, 
usually both helps and hinders an individual. The hindering often seems 
to touch most those values that are immediate and insistent to him; and 
the helping, the more remote, and perhaps less tangibly interesting, values. 
Individualistic and “small-group” instincts are always somewhat at war 
with social (or large group) requirements. The family, the local com- 
munity, the union, the church, and the state—especially when under pres- 
sure for unity in defensive action—tend to restrict the individual to 
industry, education, routine, conformity, sacrifice. They deprive him of 
freedom, play, gang associations, self-aggrandizement. All existing social 
adjustments exhibit endless compromises here—many of which are, 
obviously, provisional and opportunist only. 

The ideals of liberty, democracy, social efficiency, and Christianity inces- 
santly force education—as well as government, industry, worship—to try 
to discover fundamental laws or principles here. The social metaphysics 
of recent centuries seeks refuge in formulas and panaceas, and vibrates 
from pole to pole of faiths. But new factors constantly crop up. Other 
things remaining equal, would doubling the population of the United States 
increase or diminish the “large-group control” which seems to, and often 
does, cramp the individual? 

Would great improvements in social education enable the normal indi- 
vidual gracefully to accept necessary restraints and to find his satisfactions 
in paths of “socialized” freedom left open? Is a large measure of indi- 
vidual freedom practicable if organization for maximum economic produc- 
tion—or national defense—becomes necessary? “Liberty is not license, 
but freedom within the law’—that is, laws of large-group harmony. 

Of the same kind are problems of small—and relatively “natural”— 
groups as against large—and relatively artificial or “art-made”—groups. 
Enlarging national areas seems to make for peace, acculturation, economic 
development. It suppresses “small nations,” local independence, etc. 
Should South Carolina be permitted to become a “small nation’? South 
Ireland? Scotland? Hawaii? Should India, Egypt, Canada, Korea 
become completely sovereign? Could they use such sovereignty advanta- 
geously to themselves or others? 

The future life or immortality of the soul has for long periods been 
held as the supreme concern of mundane existence. Peoples and areas 
vary greatly as to their definiteness of beliefs and conceptions of “life 
beyond.” Faiths as to personal immortality figured only slightly in Old 
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Testament theology, but they are extensive and basic in Christianity. India 
thinks much-in terms of continued life; China apparently but little, at 
least in the Christian sense. For long periods Europe made mundane life 
largely apprenticeship for the career after death, a social situation which 
profoundly affected education and all other forms of social economy. 
Modern “intellectual” man, enlightened by science, discards anthropo- 
morphic deities and holds less to a strictly personal immortality; but he 
evolves serener beliefs in great causative agencies and in the essential 
wisdom, economy, and purposiveness of the “Order of the universe’— 
attitudes that may easily be made to mean much to education for the 
“higher” social efficiency. 


PROBLEMS OF DEFINING AND MEASURING PROGRESS 


1. In what ways does it seem to you that social conditions or social life 
have improved in America since 1800? Separately consider: security 
against Indians; accumulation of wealth; control of epidemics; develop- 
ment of public education; invention. Consider also: progress in social 
righteousness, manners, religiousness. 

2. In what respects does it seem to you that we have gone backward? 
Separately consider: home or family education; the position of women; 
the growth of cities; immigration; religion; fellowship life and friendship; 
rural life. ‘ 

3. What seem to you the distinctive qualities especially characteristic 
of “good” and “bad” examples of the following social groups as at present 
constituted: corporations; nations; families; fraternities ; political parties; 
religious bodies ; sociability or festive “parties” ; employees’ organizations? 

Give examples out of experience or history where groups of the follow- 
ing kinds have deteriorated from good to bad; political parties; religious 
denominations ; manual laborers’ organizations; sociability clubs; nations; 
a producers’ cooperative society; an educational institution; a mutual 
benefit (insurance) society. 


Give instances of the reverse processes, where they have evolved from 
bad to good. 

Give instances of social groups or types of groups that, in popular esti- 
mation, are often: corrupt; predatory; self-centered; oppressive (of their 
own members); obscurantist (seeking to prevent or suppress new 
knowledge). 


4. What are typical cases of the “improvement” of social groups by 
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improvement of: (a) their aims, purposes, or ideals; (b) their leadership ; 
(c) their “followership”; (d) their internal organization? 

In what ways does the “state” (including all law-making political bodies) 
try to “improve”: political parties; religious organizations; trade unions; 
families ? 

In what ways is “good” education expected to lead to “improved” social 
relationships in these groups: families; buyer-seller groups; employer- 
employee groups; fellowship groups; codperative production groups; 
cooperative insuring of justice groups; consumers desiring diffusion of 
“beauty” ? 

What varieties of education, if any, are in the United States purpose- 
fully designed to provide “good membership” for: the family (in what 
relation—conjugal, parental, filial, fraternal?) ; the municipality; the rural 
“neighborhood community”; the nation as a defensive organization; the 
state as an agency to promote justice; the church; the employer-employee 
organization; fellowship groupings; codperative groups for diffusion of 
knowledge or beauty? 

Contrast our practice here with that of other countries, present or past. 


PROBLEMS OF PROGRESS 


Is humanity progressing? Is that portion of it which occupies North 
America making progress? Is government, or the family, or Christianity 
making progress? Was the Great War a sign that civilization has 
“failed”? Are race suicide and divorce, prevalent irreligion, or the collapse 
of Russia, to be taken as indicating the onset of possibly fatal diseases of 
civilization? Is the necessity for the “salvaging of civilization” as des- 
perate as H. G. Wells makes out? * 

Theologians, metaphysicians, and statesmen of philosophic bent indulge 
in much discussion and debate of these questions. Social scientists are 
apt to hold aloof from such controversies because they realize that we 
possess, as yet, no acceptable terms or standards whereby either to describe 
or to measure “progress.” When once agreement can be had on one 
factor of progress, then it becomes practicable to study various historic 
situations in terms of this factor. 

For example, famines seem once to have been more common in the 
Western world than they are at present. So also were epidemics of 
cholera, yellow fever, typhus, and smallpox. Peoples without these afflic- 

*See his Salvaging Civilization (New York, 1921). 
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tions are, by common consent, “better off” to that extent than they other- 
wise were. 

Slavery, dueling, and imprisonment for debt or political disagreement 
were once common. At the same time, illiteracy prevailed and scientific 
knowledge was very slightly diffused. These particular evils have there- 
fore visibly lessened, at least among Western nations. 

Certain of the material goods of life are now procured with far less 
manual labor than was once the case. Disposal of waste (sewage), and 
conveyance of water in cities, provision of light, ocean transport, delivery 
of urgent messages, land transport, making of lumber, growing of wheat, 
fabrication of cloth, and the making of steel tools are now effected largely 
through mechanisms using harnessed natural forces. By most critics they 
are ranked as “advances,” as far as they go. 

The population of the world has been increasing steadily during recent 
centuries. It is alleged to have doubled since 1830. Can we regard this 
as “progress”? We have no available means of evaluation. Massachusetts 
had in 1920 nearly four million persons, old and young, living under fairly 
comprehensible conditions of well-being. In 1820 that state had fewer 
than a million people. Can we say that “progress” has taken place there? 
The population of India has greatly increased during British occupation, 
perhaps in part due to the suppression of civil wars by the British. Has 
all that constituted progress? Our standards of value applicable here are 
of doubtful worth. 

Women in America have during the last century gained in certain fairly 
tangible forms of freedom. Has this contributed to their own well-being, 
to the well-being of others in their societies, or to the well-being of pos- 
terity, in ways that would justify placing such advances in freedom among 
the positive assets of a progressive civilization? We can speculate much 
about it; but the facts yet elude us. 

We commonly claim that America has made “rapid progress” during the 
last century. But the sociologist may well ask whether such progress has 
been of certain groups partly at the expense of others. Have the Indians 
realized something in this progress? Immigrants from central Europe? 
The present inhabitants of Vermont? Men and women of deep native 
religiosity? Men and women gifted with only inferior mental powers? 
The esthetically sensitive? Those who, partly because of inferiority of 
native powers, must follow the less attractive manual vocations? 

Several of the problems of the better present and future adjustment 
of man to his physical or geographic environment are discussed in the 
chapters on health, economic production, diffusion of knowledge, and 
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improvement of stock. A few problems are so general in their nature 
as to deserve consideration here. 

Man’s nature—that is, his original or biologically hereditary nature— 
has been, of course, a relatively plastic thing throughout the remote ages. 
Processes of social adaptation to various environments have gradually 
changed this nature through the several methods of natural selection. Is 
his nature still plastic to change? Will further adaptations take place 
naturally, or can they be produced by some artificial means yet to be 
developed through the science of eugenics? Very little is as yet positively 
known regarding these problems. It is quite certain that if changes are 
now taking place in man’s fundamental nature by selection and survival 
they are probably moving very slowly indeed. There is a possibility that 
the prolonged infection of civilized man with tuberculosis has gradually 
developed a greater degree of inherited immunity to this disease. In view 
of the very large proportions of vagrant men and women to whom during 
the last thousand years progeny has been denied on account of their roving 
dispositions and easy yielding to the vices of drunkenness, idleness, and 
the like, it may be that survival has considerably favored those stocks, 
families, or individual strands that possess greatest social stability. 

On the other hand, as discussed more fully in the chapter on family 
life, civilization may easily weight the scales heavily against certain very 
superior types when it comes to the perpetuation of stock. It is improbable 
that within the next few hundred years any considerable advances can 
be made in the purposive adaptation of man, in the deeper biological sense, 
to what are now, in all probability, adverse environments such as those 
of the tropics or of highly developed urban life. The extent and character 
of the adaptations that can be made after birth through habituation are 
by no means as yet known, and it is a safe inference that very large 
possibilities yet lie in this direction, especially through more perfectly 
adapted education than we have yet invented. 

The tropical regions of the earth’s surface, especially in Africa and 
South America, offer some of the largest undeveloped potentialities for 
food supply now known. It is a common belief that men of the races 
inured to the cold regions of the earth’s surface can not work heavily, and 
perhaps can not long thrive well, in these moist, tropical regions. It must 
be remembered, however, that during the last two or three hundred years 
very great progress has been made in substituting the use of mechanical 
powers for human hand labor, even in the tillage of the soil. Furthermore, 
means of combating microbic diseases are rapidly being evolved. Doubt- 
less much progress remains to be made in this direction, but it is certainly 
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not impossible that within a century the great tropical valleys of Africa 
and South America will be extensively tilled by men using mostly power- 
driven machinery. 

Democratic self-government seems never yet to have been much of a 
success among peoples living in tropical climates. Whether this is due 
simply to their backwardness of development, or whether more funda- 
mental factors are involved, can not yet be clearly known. The trend, how- 
ever, of all recent evolution on the part of temperate zone governments 
controlling tropical areas and peoples has been in the direction of dimin- 
ished exploitation, as well as increased conservation, of the physical and 
other forms of well-being of tropical peoples. All signs of the times point 
to a gradual expansion of self-government for tropical peoples, in pro- 
portion as they develop abilities to respond to tutelage in these respects. 

The conservation of natural resources has become in recent years a 
large purpose in all collective social action. Up to a certain point, man’s 
mastery of his geographic environment involves the destruction of natural 
resources, such as game, minerals, woods, and even certain elements in 
soil fertility. In the long run, his control must replace these by better 
economic resources, or else he must find substitutes. 

Scientists speculate, from time to time, as to the probable extent of the 
resources yet to be developed on the earth’s surface by scientific aids. 
Naturally, all such speculations must be somewhat vague. Invention has 
obviously made remarkable strides within recent years. Nitrogen, which 
constitutes one of the most necessary elements in soil fertility (in various 
compounds), is now being successfully extracted from the air. It is 
believed that large possibilities of increasing the world’s food supply lie 
in the controlled improved breeding of nut, grain, and some other vege- 
table foods. There are those who believe that more controlled cultivation 
and exploitation of supplies of sea food could multiply its use to man. 
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